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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT TO OURENBOURG, 
ON THE CASPIAN, IN 1840, BY CAPTAIN SIR RICHMOND SHAKESPEAR. 


[This is a narrative consisting of the journal taken by the author upon his 
route in 1840. Being a subaltern in the army of the Indus after the taking 
of Ghuznee, he was employed upon an important diplomatic mission, the 
object of which was to obtain the withdrawal of the Russian army, which was 
at that period advancing upon, and within three days’ march of, the city of 
Khyva. Sir R. Shakespear, having marched from Heraut to Khyva, was 
successful in the arrangement of a treaty between the Khan of Khyva and the 
Russian General, the prominent conditions of which were, on the part of the 
latter, that he should withdraw the Russian army within the limits of the Rus- 
sian empire ; on the part of the former, that the Khyvans should restore to the 
Russians all the Russian prisoners who had been taken and held in slavery by 
the Muscovan subjects of the Khan of Khyva. The detention of these prison- 
ers had always formed the pretext of Russia for its advance against the Khan’s 
dominions; and, in order to destroy this effectually for the future, Sir R. 8. 
guaranteed to the Russians the restoration of ali the prisoners within the 
Khan’s dominions—and for this purpose, personally undertook to collect 
and march them in safety into Russia. He accordingly liberated and took 
charge of these prisoners, upwards of 500, and with the whole number 
crossed from Khyva to the Caspian. He left the prisoners at Ourenbourg, 
passed through Russia, being every where received with enthusiasm by the 
countrymen of the prisoners, and on his arrival at St Petersburg obtained 
a ratification of the treaty from the Emperor, and had the honour of receiving 
his thanks publicly. : 

On his arrival in England, he received promotion and rank for his services, 
and is now Military Secretary to the Commander-in- Chief of the Bengal army, 
at present in the Khyber pass on its way to relieve General Sale.] 





On the 11th of May 1840, a packet 
arrived at Heraut, from Sir W. H. 
Macnaghten, with important instruc- 
tions for Captain Abbott. As this offi- 
cer was absent from Khyva, Major 
Todd considered it advisable to de- 
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pute me to carry out the wishes of 

Government, and on the evening of 

the 13th I made my farewell call on 

the Vuzeer, Yar Mahomed Khan, 

who insisted on accompanying me to 

my halting-place, a = about two 
Z 
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miles from the city. This is certainly 
a delightful part of the world to one 
fond of excitement. A fortnight ago, 
I was thinking of putting coloured 
glass in my ‘windows, and making 
other alterations in my quarters, as 
there appeared every prospect of my 
remaining at Heraut for many a day ; 
it was then decided that I should go 
with despatches to Cabool, and, just 
as my arrangements were completed 
for this trip, I received instructions to 
move towards Khyva! If I fail in 
getting to Khyva before the Russians 
drive the Khan Huzarut from that 
city, I have every chance of being 
carried away in the uproar ; the whole 
country will be in confusion, and, 
though my party is a respectable one, 
it is any thing but invincible; the 
chances, however, are in my favour, 
as all the chiefs through whose coun- 
try I pass are in friendly correspon- 
dence with us, and each of them knows 
that civility to me is sure to be pro- 
fitable to him. In short, the chances 
of distinction are so great, and the 
hazard so slight, that the heart of even 
a wren would be gladdened by the 
prospect. I halted until the evening 
of the 14th to take leave of all my na- 
tive friends, and the party of English- 
men with whom I have been so long 
and so intimately associated. The 
farewell of the Affghans is full of 
ceremony ; prayer follows prayers and 
one unacquainted with their character 
could not believe that the man who 
in the most solemn manner calls upon 
God to bless you—to take you into his 
keeping—who prays that your journey 
may be propitious—it is difficult for 
an Englishman to believe that, while 
so doing, a native of this country, if 
he does not mean any thing worse, 
means only the performance of a 
mere ceremony. But such is the cus- 
tom of the country, and in sooth, on 
every occasion they have the name 
of God on their lips, though their 
hearts are far from him. How diffe- 
rent was the parting with my English 
friends and companions! Ah, well! 
good-luck to them, and may I again 
fall amongst such worthy and gentle- 
manly men. -An old Persian gentle- 
man was, I think, sincere in his good 
wishes, an old Hajee, who, one way or 
another, has received some favours at 
my hands. He appeared much dis- 
tressed, and talked about the dangers 
of the road, &c. Wishing to cheer my 
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old friend, I told him Ishould study the 
art of mule-driving on the journey, so 
that, when sold to the Incomans, I 
might be able to make myself useful. 
He was much horrified, and when he 
had finished his hurried exclamations 
of “God forbid!” &c., he said he 
hoped better things, though he con- 
fessed that the hour of my departure 
was far from favourable, and much 
similar to the one on which Colonel 
Stoddart started for Bokhara! Iurged, 
that though there was much sense in 
his remark, still I hoped we had out- 
witted the eyil fates by leaving the 
city by the Maleck, instead of the 
Kootubchak gate, which would have 
been the direct road. His reply was 
made in a solemn voice, * Colonel 
Stoddart, though going in the same 
direction as yourself, made a much 
greater circuit than you, for he left 
the city by the Candahar gate, and 
yet you see the result.” This was a 
very pleasing and gratifying remark 
of the old gentleman ; but not wish- 
ing for any more such consolation, 
I turned the subject on his own af- 
fairs, and then bade him good-by. 

My party consists of the Cazee, 
Moollah Mahomed Hassan, who, from 
his being somewhat of a conspirator, 
we have been in the habit of calling 
« Bratus’’—his son, Mahomed Daood, 
an active young fellow, who is so fond 
of adventure that he cheerfully leaves 
his young wife to come with us— 
Khoda Woordee Khan, a man of old 
but ruined family, who ought to be 
faithful, if there is such a thing as 
gratitude in this part of the world ;— 
and lastly, Fazil Khan, a fine specimen 


of the troopers of the irregular horse 
of India, true as steel, fearing neither 
man nor devil, and obeying the orders 
of his immediate superior to the very 


letter. Brutus, I should say, is about 
60 years old; he is a man of con- 
siderable rank, a Moollah and 
Cazee, whose family in former years 
possessed great influence and wealth 
in the valley of Heraut; he is pas- 
sionate and violent, but of unflinching 
courage, and has much influence with 
the tribes I shall have to pass through ; 
his opinion of his own rank and con- 
sequence is very great. His son is 
invaluable ; he looks after the horses, 
loads the mules, ties my turban, helps - 
to cook the dinner, and appears at 
that meal in a good dress, humour, 
and appetite.- Khoda Woordee pro- 
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ceeds more leisurely about his work ; 
he is a quiet gentlemanly man, bless- 
ed with a most luxuriant beard, and 
whether doctoring a mule or eating 


his food, he is always sedate, and _ 


seems to think a good deal, but never 
speaks if he can help it. Fazil Khan 
is, simply, the most faithful, single- 
hearted creature I have ever met with. 
With the above party I am to dine, 
breakfast, and associate for an un- 
known time, and I would not change 
any of them. In addition to the above, 
Ihaveseven Demauk Kipchag troopers 
from the Vuzeer, who look as if they 
were good men for work. One of 
them is called ** the Wolf,” from a 
curious habit which he is said to pos- 
sess of rushing into danger. I dare 
say we shall have occasion to put his 
vaunted courage to the test. 

I am writing this at 9 a. m., on the 
15th May, not having had time, in the 
multiplicity of arrangements previous 
to my departure, to keepa journal. I 
took leave at sunset yesterday of my 
brother officers, at about five miles 
from the city. All the mules had 
passed us, and the only absentees were 
Mahomed Daood and Khoda Woordee. 
Brutus explained the absence of the 
former, by saying he had sent him on 
duty to the city ; but Khoda Woordee’s 
absence could only be imagined by 
supposing he was thinking of some- 
thing which every body else had for- 
gotten. The march was to Purwaunah, 
about six and a half miles through the 
range of hills north of Heraut; a 
capital road, fine moonlight, and only 
one false alarm on the route. Just as 
I had taken off my boots and called 
for a pipe, Khoda Woordee galloped 
into the court, saying, that when close 
to the halting-place he had beenchased; 
that a poor wretch, who was on foot 
in his company, had been seized, he 
feared, by the seven horsemen from 
whom he had thought it judicious to 
flee. He begged that I would allow 
him. to take some of the Kipchag 
troopers and go to the rescue of his 
companion. I consented, and had 
some idea of going myself; but I am 
glad I did not, for while Brutus was 
groaning and praying for his son 
Mahomed Daood, who, he feared, must 
have fallen into the hands of Khoda 
Woordee’s pursuers, in came young 
Daood in convulsions of laughter, 
saying, that seeing some one riding 
a-head of him, and wishing to have a 


chat, he put his horse to a canter, and 
that the person a-head of him increa- 
sing his pace,’ he (Mahomed Daood) 
called lustily to him, in the name of the 
Prophet, to pull in his horse, but the 
louder he cried the quicker fled the 
leading horseman, who, I need hardly 
say, was Khoda Woordee, who for 
once thought too much, in as much as 
he mistook a young stripling for “seven 
Turcomans on achupas.”” Some time | 
afterwards, when my convulsions of 
laughter had somewhat subsided, 1 
saw Khoda Woordee sneaking about 
the door of the ruin, which was my 
halting-place, and asked why he ha 
remained behind the party? But I 
could not find it in me to quiz him, 
particularly as he gave an excellent 
reason for stopping behind. Old 
Brutus and I had a good cup of tea, 
and sweetmeats, before going to bed, 
and the “ lovely moon smiled on our 
slumbers.”” e have just eaten a 
capital breakfast, without feeling the 
want of knives and forks, or tables and 
chairs. I have been advised to adopt 
the Affghan dress on this trip, and find 
it far from an unpleasant costume, and 
—shall I confess it?—becoming. . The 
most objectionable part is the nether 
garment, which, in direct opposition to 
an Englishman’s ideas of fashion, is so 
preposterously wide as to be inconve- 
nient ; those made for me (I begged 
for small ones) have nearly a circums 
ferance of six feet for each leg; in 
fact, as a facetious friend of mine ob- 
serves, “ the thing is nota pair of 
breeches, but a divided petticoat.” 
Mine are of a bright red colour, and 
my shirt is of the same blushing hue ; 
my coat is something like a long sur- 
tout, without acollar. It is made of 
a light blue chintz, and trimmed with 
cashmere shawl. The cloak is made 
very full, with long sleeves, and of a 
light brown colour. The turban js of 
white muslin, and arranged with great 
skiliby Mahomed Daood, in large folds. 
The wristband is alight striped shaw], 
and the boots much like those of the 
Horse Guards, but with pointed toes. 
At Heraut I always found, when con- 
versing with a native of the country 
who had never beforeseen theEuropean 
costume, that he was so absorbed by 
astonishment at the difference of dress 
that he could think of nothing else, 
and that instead of listening to my 
arguments he was counting my but- 
tons. I have nearly 300 ducats tied 
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round my waist under my clothes; 
and Brutus, Fazil Khan, and two pri- 
vate servants, are similarly loaded in 
different amounts, making a total of 
1500 ducats, or about L.900. Our 
party consists of thirty, and we have 
thirty-five horses and mules. 
May\6th.—KhooshRobat— Made a 
very pleasant march yesterdayoftwelve 
and ahalf miles. The road generally 
excellent and the weather delightful. 
Crossed a pretty little stream, where 
are the remains of an old bridge. The 
Khoosh is a small stream ; the caravan- 
serai here is magnificent, large enough 
to quarter a brigade of infantry ; the 
roof is still in good order ; I could not 
get any tradition concerning it. About 
halfway we passed a reservoir of wa- 
ter. These buildings prove the wealth 
and generosity of former kings, who 
little thought that their works would 
last longer than their own fames. 
May 17th.—Killa-i-Juppat, forty- 
five anda half miles. Iam ashamed to 
say quite knockedup. Irode an Arab 
horse, who could not walk with the 
Turcomans, and shook me dreadfully. 
We stopped at two places on the road, 
one for a cup of tea and the other 
for a few hours’ sleep. The first seven- 
teen miles of the road are truly beau- 
tiful; you cross over the crest of 
the hills, which must be, I should 
say, at an elevation of 7000 feet. 
There are hundreds of hills sloping 
off in all directions, and covered with 
the most luxuriant grass; every variety 
of colour was to be found in the weeds, 
and every little valley had its own 
peculiar stream of the purest water. 
The Herautees may well boast of the 
beauties of Bad Khyss (as this part 
of the country is called) in spring. 
The remainder of the road is in some 
places destitute of water. Saw seve- 
ral khails with large flocks of cattle. 
When we passed the khails old Brutus 
‘was very anxious to make some little 
show, so the troopers fell into some- 
thing like order; the mules got an 
extra hint to step out, and my running 
footman was requested to dismount, 
and place himself a-head of his mas- 
ter. This was all very grand, as the 
little boy’s book has it ; but, alas! all 
the men of the khails were absent, and 
the women and children hardly deigned 
to come out of their black tents to 
look at us. Brutus, however, had the 
satisfaction of passing in state a con- 
siderable kafilah bound for Heraut. 


id 
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A rather amusing conversation took 
place between Brutus and an old Tur- 
coman who had joined our party. The 
latter ventured to hint that the nether 
garment of the Affghans was a /ittle 
too large, and by this remark brought 
down a torrent of ridicule from the 
old conspirator, according to whom 
Turcomans are mere savages, who dip 
a bit of bread into a melted sheep's 
tail, and pronounce a long and solemn 
grace over this meal. The old Tur- 
coman was very wroth, and as the dis- 
pute appeared to get too warm, I 
came to the Tartar’s rescue, saying, 
that the best soldiers were those who 
cared least for their food and com- 
forts; and that, as for the Affghans, 
they required one mule for their tur- 
ban, and another for their nether gar- 
ments. Old Brutus is a surprising 
old gentleman for work ; when every 
one of the party but he and the Wolf 
wished to stop, he persisted in pushing 
on, and I could only get a little rest 
by throwing myself off my horse and 
calling for my servants. The cause 
of all this haste is to get out of the 
country of the Jumsheedees Demauks, 
who are said to be notorious and ex- 
pert thieves. This place is on the 
banks of the Khoosh River. Plenty 
of grass. 
May 18th.—Yesterday evening I 
made the acquaintance of a patriarch 
amongst the Jumsheedees, a very plea- 
sing old gentleman, of mild and win- 
ning manner. He took us to his khail 
near the road, and gave us buttermilk, 
and sent his son to show us the road. 
His khail was a large one; the khur- 
gahs, of which there were about 
twenty, were arranged in lines, and 
the calves and lambs inside the square. 
The females seemed very busy at their 
domestic arrangements, and the chil- 
dren fat and happy. My old friend 
said he had suffered very much from 
the Persian force, which, during the 
late siege of Heraut, was sent to this 
valley ; he and all his tribe, with every 
moveable thing, retreated to the hills; 
but they fled so precipitately, and to 
so great a distance, that they lost 
several hundred cattle. We marched 
eighteen miles during the night ; the 
first half of the road is through the 
different little valleys close to the banks 
of the Khoosh, the remaining distance 
is along the bed of the river, which 
you cross at a tolerable ford. 
At sunrise started again, and moved 
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twelve miles along the banks of the 
Khoosh. Our place of rest during 
the heat of the day was ill chosen ; 
heat great, flies troublesome, grass 


indifferent, and water distant. Total 
distance thirty miles. 

May 19th.—Travelled six and three- 
quarter hours last night; road gene- 
rally good, but many quicksands in 
crossing the Khoosh ; in one of them 
the Wolf got a most effectual ducking, 
and lost his gun, which, however, we 
found again after some search. The 
sleeping-place was in a damp grassy 
spot; but if it had been in the bed 
of the river, I don’t think I should 
have objected, being most completely 
tired. At sunrise loaded and mount- 
ed again, and marched five and a 
quarter hours: total distance forty- 
four miles, to the Moorghaub, a 
muddy, rapid stream, the banks of 
which are thickly fringed with tame- 
risk jungle. Here we found a ka 
filah of grain bound for Heraut, and 
a man with a note from the Cazee of 
Yellatoon to Major Todd, in which I 
found it written that Captain Abbott 
had not only succeeded in stopping 
the advance of the Russian army, but 
had reached St Petersburg, and pro- 
cured an order for the return of the 
force and the destruction of the forts. 
I don’t believe this, though what on 
earth could make this Cazee of Yella- 
toon write such a falsehood, is diffi- 
cult to imagine. At any rate, I shall 
go on to Khyva; I have decided on 
sending the Wolf back with this let- 
ter; he promises to reach Heraut in 
two days, and to return to me at 
Merve on the sixth day from this 
date. 

May 20th.—Before starting yester- 
day, the Cazee came to my tent and 
said that three Turcomans were car- 
rying away some natives of Heraut as 
slaves. On coming out, I found young 
Daood had seized the bridle of the 
leading Turcoman, and was bringing 
the party to our camp. There were 
ten slaves, two females, and the rest 
boys—mere children. I am ashamed 
to say that I was silly enough to let 
my anger lead me into the absurdity 
of expressing the disgust and horror 
which I felt, and was guilty of the 
folly of lecturing Turcomans on the 
evil of their ways. The poor chil- 
dren seemed thin and harassed, but 
not the least frightened, nor very 
anxious for their release; though it is 
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possible that fear of thé three Turco- 
mans prevented their speaking out on 
this subject. I asked Brutus to sit 
by me and write the names of the 
slaves, of their relatives, and the peo- 
ple who sold them. They had been 
sold, it appeared, by the Jumsheedees 
and Hazarehs. I had no power to 
release these poor creatures, and had 
I taken upon myself to do so, I should 
most probably have defeated the ob- 
ject of my mission, which will amongst 
other things, I hope, lead to the ces- 
sation in toto of this most detestable 
traffic. Had I turned the poor chil- 
dren loose, they would soon have been 
retaken. We let the party therefore 
go, and passed them again about three 
miles from the river. Both the fe- 
males and the smallest of the boys 
were mounted on the camels. I trust 
that this humane arrangement was not 
made merely while I was passing. My 
party could not be restrained from 
showering curses on the Turcomans ; 
and Fazil Khan begged me with moiat 
eyes to release the slaves. We moved 
this night twenty-two miles; plenty 
of wood and grass along the road, 
which is generally good, though there 
are some steep sandy ascents. The 
valley of the Moorghaub, along which 
we are now moving, is narrow, and 
bounded by sand-hills, which are co- 
vered with bushes of camel-thorn and 
other stunted herbs. The valley itself 
has a fine soil, and has been highly 
cultivated in former years, but it is 
now deserted. Stopped to sleep and 
feed the cattle for a few hours, and 
started a little after sunrise; passed 
a place called Sundook Koochan. 
Connected with this spot is a tradition, 
viz., “ That once upon atime a box 
fell to the ground here.”” (The ark ?) 
This is all I could get from the Tur- 
comans, who grinned and said, ** Yes, 
a box fell there, and therefore it is 
called Sundook Koochan.” 

May 2\st.—Started before sunset, 
and marched twenty-two miles. This 
particular spot is much dreaded by 
travellers and kafilahs, as the Turka 
Turcomans often cross it when on 
plundering excursions. Very heavy 
jungle on this part of the road, which 
is still along the Moorghaub; slept, 
and fed the cattle at about two miles 
from the Bund-i-Yellatoon, or bank 
which throws the water of the Moor- 
ghaub into the canal of Yellatoon. The 

flood this year has been so great as 
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completely to destroy this bank, and 
the canal is consequently dry. At 
sunrise, started again, and moved ten 
miles; heat oppressive ; total distance 
thirty-two miles. 

May 22d.—Marched nineteen miles 
to the camp of a friendly Turcoman, 
who did his “ little possible” to make 
me comfortable, and brought me his 
son and a colt, both of which he said 
were my property. I of course thanked 
him, but I told him that I only re- 
ceived one kind of Peshkush, (pre- 
sent,) viz. slaves. At sunrise moved 
eight miles to Yellatoon, where there 
is a governor and cazee. Old Bratus 
was very anxious, when we came near 
this place, to see whether these wor- 
thies would come out to meet us, and 
at one time he fondly hoped they had 
done us that honour; for being short- 
sighted, and seeing some troopers 
coming towards us, a complacent 
smile crossed his coarse features, and 
stroking his beard, he muttered, * Af- 
ter all, they are Mussulmen ;” but 
Daood soon dispelled the charming 
illusion, saying, ‘‘ Oh father! these 
are dogs and sons of dogs, and have 
sent servants to meet us.”” Great was 
the old man’s ire, and deeply he vowed 
not to enter their tents; but seeing 
several people collected a little dis- 
tance off, I made up to them, and, on 
dismounting, found they were the au- 
thorities of Yellatoon. They gave 
me a hearty, though rough welcome, 
and led me to a tent which had been 
pitched for the occasion. One or two 
words of prayer, and a stroke of the 
beard, took place immediately we 
were seated, and raisins and bread 
were brought in and devoured. The 
Tureomans have not the slightest pre- 
tensions to politeness; they do ex- 
actly whatever suits their fancy, and 
expect their guest to please himself 
in every way. They have one cus- 
tom which I found sufficiently trouble- 
some: they consider it unpolite to 

leave their guest alone, and unless 
you keep the door shut, you have a 
constant flood of visiters, who enter, 
sit down, stroke their beards, and exit. 
Last year the governor of Yellatoon 
stole Mahomed Daood’s cloak, — at 
leastso sayeth Brutus. This governoris 
of the same tribe as the Khan Huzarnt, 
upen whom he is entirely dependent. 
He is much interested in makiag it 
believed that the Russians have re- 
treated, and seems much vexed if any 
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one doubts this circumstance. This 
advance of the Russians on one side, 
and our own in Affghanistan on the 
other, have greatly alarmed the more 
intelligent among the Asiatics, who 
say, “ Do you think we are such dolts 
as not to perceive what will be the 
end of all this? You and the Rus- 
sians will meet and shake hands, and 
we shall be crushed in the operation.” 
Just as I was leaving Yellatoon, the 
governor brought me two superb 
hawks, which he begged me to accept. 
I pleaded the impossibility of carrying 
them with me; upon this he imme- 
diately gave me an old man to take 
care of them, and the only way of es- 
cape was to give the old man a couple 
of ducats, and tell him to look after 
the hawks until my return. Brutus 
says that the birds are celebrated for 
their speed, and worth at least four 
slaves each. 
May 23d.— Marched last night 
about ten miles, good road, and this 
morping came to Merve, about twelve 
more. There is a small shell of a 
fort here, and a considerable bazar. 
We are shut up in a small enclosure, 
and no one allowed to come and see 
us. The authorities of this place were 
very anxious that Brutus should halt 
at some other spot, but he has refused 
most stoutly to leave me: he is so en- 
raged at the treatment which I have 
received, that he has done nothing 
since our arrival but abuse the fathers, 
grandfathers, and relations of al/ Tur- 
comans, and he now appears to be 
much relieved. For my part, I am 
heartily glad of the arrangement, and 
trust the exclusion of visiters will be 
continued, though officially I have 
remonstrated against it. The gover- 
nor, in reply to my question, ‘* Whe- 
ther the Khan Huzarut of Khyva 
wished me to be treated as a prisoner 
during my stay at Merve?” has sent 
a very humble answer, saying that he 
feared some of my property would 
be stolen, and my rest disturbed by 
visiters, and that therefore he pre- 
vented any Turcomans from enter- 
ing the square assigned for my resi- 
denee. 

May 24th.— Brutus very anxious 
for thie visit of the governor, but I feel 
confident he will not do us that honour. 
To-morrow is the grand market-day, 
and horses, camels, grain, and slaves, 
may be had ia great abundance. I 
must buy camels, as I have to carry 
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water and grain for ten days for my 


party. , 
May 25th.—The governor sent his 
servant to say he could not call, as he 
was in mourning for his brother, who, 
by the way, died eight months back; 
he wants me to call on him, but this 
I have not agreed to. I said, if he 
had made the excuse the first day I 
would have called; but as he was a 
servant of the Khan Huzarut, who 
was our friend, I thought it due to the 
latter to make the customary present 
before leaving, so I sent a Cashmere 
shawl. He is a dog, but it is as well 
to throw him a bone, as I am com- 
felled to pass through his kennel. 
The Wolf returned to me before sun- 
set; he reached Heraut from the 
Moorghauby a distance of 140 miles, 
in 86 hours; at Heraut he got a fresh 
horse, and rejoined me at Merve, a 
distance of 260 miles, in 105 hours! 
He has brought me an English news- 
aper dated 4th March, 82 days from 
Lonidei to Merve! Before his arrival 
I was talking over with Brutus the 
chance of his getting safely through 
the perils of the journey ; “‘ Why,” said 
Brutus, “ fatigue can’t kill him, and 
no one in this country wid! kili him, 
for it is more profitable to sell him ; 
and as the Wolf has already been 
three times sold to the Turcomans, a 
fourth will make no great difference.” 
The horse he has ridden here from 
Heraut is ruined; if he survives, he 
can never be of service during this 
journey, his back being dreadfully 
wounded by the saddle. It may be 
as well to describe here the khurgab, 
(literally donkey-house,) which is the 
dwelling of the Turcoman tribes. 
I am now living in one which is 
eighteen feet high. The wall is five 
feet high, and is formed of dried 
willow boughs, crossing each other 
diagonally. At each cross a leather 
thong is passed through both the 
pieces of willow, so that the whole 
can be shut up and placed on a camel. 
This wall is first pitched, and a broad 
strap of carpeting passed round it, 
binding it to a doorway. The roof 
is formed of a ring of willow-boughs, 
having holes in it for the insertion of 
other willow-boughs, covered at one 
end, which radiate from the ring, and 
slope down to the wall, to the top of 
which they are firmly fixed; over 
this framework thick felts are bound ; 
and, with good carpets on the floor, a 
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dwelling is formed, which keeps out 
heat, eold, and rain, and is easily re- 
moved to any other spot. It is certainly 
better than any tent, and has the ad- 


vantage of excluding thieves.’ The 
camels are bought, the leather bags 
for water ready, all supplies laid in, 
and off we go to-morrow. 
May 26th.—Called after all on 
the governor. The fact is, I could 
not omit this attention without ap- 
pearing to slight the Khan Huzarut. 
I found a very old gentleman, with a 
very white beard, sitting under an 
awning. He did not move one inch to 
receive me, (served me right for call- 
ing, and yet I think I was right, and 
the old fellow wrong, in spite of his 
grey beard.) I fear I must bring this 
insult to the Khan Huzarut’s notice. 
Called immediately afterwards on the 
Khuleefa, another greybeard, but a 
very different character; he received 
me like a patriarch. This old gentle- 
man has very great influence with all 
Turcomans, by whom he is much 
respected and trusted ; he is considered 
almost a saint; and the Turcomans 
are only too glad to make him the 
distributor of their charitable dona- 
tions. I believe he is well worthy of 
the trust, though they say that some 
of his attachés eat an unconscionable 
share of the poor-rates. The Khu- 
leefa is a very small man, of very 
quiet and retiring manners—a rara 
avis—a bashful Turcoman. His face 
is pleasing, notwithstanding the loss 
of the bridge of his nose, which was 
caused by frost. From the Khuleefa’s, 
Ireturned to my own quarters—loaded, 
and started; heat very og 3 total 
distance twelve miles. The regular 
road crosses the river Moorghaub 
close to the town, but the boat is in- 
jured, and we have followed the river 
in hope of finding a ford. Iam the 
guest of a jolly-looking Turcoman, 
whose khail is very extensive. My 
host speaks nothing but Turkee, and 
I know nothing of that language ; but 
I fancy we both feel alike, for he 
brought me a bowl of buttermilk 
directly I arrived, and this was 
exactly what I wanted. We have 
left the Salore Turcomans, and fallen 
amongst the Surruks; the former are 
said to have 10,000, the latter 14,000 
families. They appear very similar, 
except that the women here all wear 
red head-dresses of a curious shape. 
Brutus js much scangalized at their 
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wearing no veils. I have seen one or 
two tolerable beauties amongst them ; 
their morals are not spoken highly of, 
but they appear to me to be quiet, 

careful housewives. There are seve- 

ral Jews at Merve, and, to my sur- 

prise, I found one located here, who 

astonished me by offering me 100 

ducats for a bill on Heraut. True to 

his caste, he asked exorbitant interest. 

He is now busy getting the fair sex 

of this khail to make up covers for my 

horses’ ears and bellies, a precaution 

necessary, owing to the number of 

venomous flies on the road we are 

taking. There are two roads from 

Merve to Khyva, or, as it is more 

generally called here, Corgunj. 

One is called the Rah-i-tukht, the 

other, the Rah-i-chushmah ; we take 

the former, as it has more water. It 

is said, however, to be the longer by 

two or three stages. Brutus thinks 

the governor of Merve means to play 

us false. The man he has sent with 

us has suddenly decided that it is im- 

possible to take the Rah-i-tukht, as 
the river is not fordable. Brutus says 
that the other road is often dangerous ; 
and, at any rate, the camels we have 
with us are only sufficient to carry 
water and grain for our party, with 
the assistance of wells, and I have 
ascertained that for four days I 
should find no water whatever on the 
Rah-i-chushmah; so sending for the 
guide, and hearing all the pros and 
cons which he could urge, I told him 
that I had made up my mind either 
to return to Merve or to go by the 
Rah-i-tukht. He talked a good deal 
about impossibilities, &c., and went to 
make some enquiries. I hope, by the 
assistance of the Jew, to turn his flank, 
by getting a guide from this khail. 
I had: secured one at Merve, but the 
governor sent for him, and told him 
not to come with me. The Jew has 
succeeded in getting a guide for me, 
who agrees to take me halfway to 
Khyva, on condition that I give him 
his food while with me, and eight 
tillahs for his trouble. The demand 
is most exorbitant, but I see no other 
way of avoiding returning to Merve. 
lay 27th.—After many intrigues, 

on the part of the governor’s ser- 
vant, to detain me and to prevent 
the guide I procured yesterday from 
coming with me, I at last got away 
from the khail, and marched sixteen 
miles; waterand grass abundant,camel- 
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thorn most luxuriant, wood rather 
scarce ; stopt during the heat of the day. 
It now appears that the guide, who is 
to receive eight tillahs from me, only 
knows one road, and that that road is 
impassable; he has, however, he says, 
found a Turcoman who has just come 
across the desert from his khail on the 
Khyva road. In the evening, we 
moved seventeen miles and a quarter 
to the river Moorghaub; grass scarce, 
wood plentiful. 

May 28th.—Marched in the morn- 
ing fifteen miles along the banks 
of the Moorghaub, which we crossed 
at an excellent ford—the stream about 
thirty yards wide, three and a half feet 
deep, and bottom hard. The river 
is, however, full of quicksands, and 
the greatest care must be taken in 
searching for a good ford. There is 
but little grass on its banks, wood 
abundant, the air cool and pleasant. 
In the evening started again, intend- 
ing to make a long march, but at 
five miles came on another stream ; 
very foolishly tried to find the ford 
myself, and got into a bad quick- 
sand in which I nearly lost my horse. 
The mules and camels crossed lower 
down without any accident. The 
Wolf this day showed his carnivorous 
nature by killing and dividing one of 
my two remaining sheep without leave 
asked or given. I rather think he 
will in future see the necessity of con- 
trolling his appetite within the rules 
of propriety. Amongst other things, 
he had to walk the march through the 
heavy sand and under a hot sun in his 
large riding boots. 

May 29th, Friday.—The Turco- 
man whois to receive eight tillahs from 
me, is missing; his mare trotted into 
our camp last night covered with mud 
and water, and we fear the poor 
wretch must have been drowned, as it 
is known that he could not swim: I 
have now only the guide whom he 
had provided for me to trust to. 
Moved this morning four miles, when 
we came to a third stream of the 
Moorghaub, where we had difficulty 
in finding a goodford. We are halt- 
ing on the bank while the people go to 
search for the body of the unfortunate 
Turcoman. At one P.M., no light 


being thrown on the Turcoman’s fate, 
we started, and moved fifteen miles, 
when we came to a fourth stream, 
nearly as large as the first, which de- 
We then moved 


tained us two hours. 
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four miles into the desert. 1 sent for 
the Governor of Merve’s servant and 
my only remaining guide, and cross- 
questioned them as to where they in- 
tended to take me. The Governor's 
servant acknowledged that he had no 
idea whatever of the road. The 
guide said, he knew of two reservoirs 
of water in the desert, and that he 
would stake his life on taking me to 
them before twelve o'clock the next 
day ; he confessed he was much sur- 
prised at coming on the last stream, 
as he thought we had been clear of 
the river, but that he had crossed 
much higher up. He is a very intel- 
ligent-looking young fellow, and I 
will trust him. I take with me water 
sufficient for one day, and have told 
this young guide that he shall have 
the eight tillahs promised to the de- 
ceased Turcoman, whose family I will 
try to provide for. He says that he is 
confident of finding the water, and that 
*¢ my sword is on his neck if he fails.” 

May 30th.—Started last night at 
half-past one, and moved eleven 
miles and a quarter; when the first 
dawn of day appeared, it was fine to 
see the young Turcoman gazing like 
a startled antelope from side to side, 
scampering up to every mound and 
peering over every sand-hill. He saw 
me using a telescope, and begged to 
be allowed to look; upon my giving 
him the glass he seemed a little fright- 
ened, suspecting infernal agency; but 
summoning up his courage, he shouted, 
* In the name of God!” and applied 
the glass to his eye, prepared for the 
worst that might happen. It was 
long before he could arrange the focus 
to suit his eye, but at length an excla- 
mation of “ God is great!” showed 
that he began to see the use of the in- 
strument. He had been most anxious, 
during the last two miles, for a cer- 
tain mark which he said he must 
be near. At length he pulled up, 
and said, that if I would give him a 
trooper to go with him, he would find 
the water and return to me. I com- 
plied, and lay down in the mean time 
for anap. My dream was a confu- 
sion of drowning Turcomans, tele- 
scopes, streams of water, and the 
horrors of dying of thirst. In an 
hour and a half these dreams were 
disturbed by shouts and yells, and on 
getting up I saw the Turcoman, with 
his cap in his hand, screaming, and 
urging his horse towards us. Long 
before he reached us, his shouts of 
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*¢ Water, Ihave found the water, there 
is plenty of it!” were to be heard, and 
after five miles we reached it. The 
reservoirs were mere pools dug in the 
bed of a small ravine; the water was 
muddy, but of good flavour ; and the 
coarse grass on the edges of the banks 
proved a “bonne bouche” to the 
horses. Having reached this water, 
the difficulty is to hit upon the road 
from Merve to Khyva. The Turco- 
man says he hopes before night to hit 
upon a road from Meshed to Bokhara 
which crosses the road to Khyva. 
Started again in the evening, and 
marched fifteen miles, until it was so 
dark that we feared the camels might 
lose our track. No signs of the road 
as yet, but my guide says he can go 
as well by the stars as by daylight; . 
he says, we must move all night, and 
‘warns us that we shall not reach water 
until late to-morrow. 

May 3\st.—Moved last night thir- 
teen miles at the tails of the camels; it 
is dreadful work, crawling along at 
two and a half miles an hour, particu- 
larly without any road. At last, by 
the greatest good-luck, in the middle 
of the night, and without a moon, the 
road was discovered. It was pointed 
out to me, and though I dismounted 
and tried hard to distinguish it, I 
failed. The Turcomans of the party, 
however, were very positive, and took 
the greatest trouble in tracing it. 
After marching some hours they 
begged me to halt until the morning, 
lest the track should be lost. We 
slept two hours, and then started 
again. By daylight even, it was diffi- 
cult to trace the road, the soil being 
nothing but loose sand, which drifts 
with every breeze. The only good 
marks are the bones of dead camels 
and other animals, of which there are 
great quantities. Some public-spirited 
people have been at the trouble of 
occasionally putting the skeleton of a 
camel’s head on a bush near the road, 
and this is considered an infallible 
sign. At one or two places branches 
of trees are also heaped together as a 
mark, but these are few and far be- 
tween. This desert is very uneven. 
I have seen one very like it in India, 
which extends along the eastern bank 
of the Indus near Bhawalpore. There 
are innumerable bushes of a dwarf 
description, and in places the ground 
is almost hard, but some of the sand- 
hills are of great height and of the 
finest redsand. We came on twenty- 
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Seven miles this morning; the heat 
was dreadfal, and the loose sand and 
the fatigues of the previous night 
added much to our thirst; all the water 
we had in the leather bottles with 
the riding-horses was consumed, the 
Camels were far in the rear, and there 
was no appearance of a well. The 
Turcoman guide, however, was posi- 
tive as to the vicinity of a well, and 
in reply to my question of « Whether 
my sword was on his neck if he fail- 
ed?” he laughingly said, “Yes, I will 
find the well if you'll find the tillahs;” 
and on we plodded, a fiery hot wind 
blowing. At length I almost despair- 
ed, and Brutus wanted to lie down, 
but I thought on the Turcoman’s 
former successes, and pushing up the 
sand-hill over which he had gone, had 
the happiness to see him dismounted 
and leaning down peering into the 
long-sought well. My panting steed 
got an extra kick from my heels, and 

was soon by the guide’s side pulling 
up a bucket of water, which, alas! was 
so very offensive in smell and taste, 
that I could not drink it. The ser- 
vants, however, and the horses, drank 
it most greedily. The Turcomans 
say that there is nothing injurious in 
this water; on the contrary, that it is 
cooling to the blood. It is strongly 
impregnated with saltpetre, is perfect- 
ly clear, but of so unpleasant a flavour 
and so offensive to the nostrils, that, 
notwithstanding the heat and my exces- 
sive thirst, I could not swallow it; and 
with parched lips I waited four long 
hours until the camels arrived. I de- 
rived some little advantage from mak- 
ing the servants pour quantities of 
this nasty water over me while I held 
my nose. I was so nervous lest the 
eamels should lose the road that I 
eould not sleep. Late in the evening 
a man arrived, saying the camels were 
nears Fazil Khan mounted imme- 
diately, and shortly returned with 
two leather bags of good water, and 
Brutus and I drank large draughts. 
They may talk of nectar, &c., but I 
never enjoyed any thing so much as 
this water, of which, by the way, we 
had some capital tea made in a short 
time. It was fortunate that I kept 
Khoda Woordee with the camels; for 
the Kipchag Sowars, headed by the 
Wolf, suffered so much from the ex- 
cessive heat that they lost all sense of 
discipliney and. tried to detain the 
camels until the cool of the evening, 
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helping themselves in the mean time 
from the water bags; but Khoda Woor- 
dee behaved with great firmness, and 
succeeded at last in frightening even 
the Wolf, who, being an opium-eater, 
felt the heat so much that at one time 
he threw himself from his horse, vow- 
ing his hour had arrived. When I 
look back and think how unlikely it 
was that even with the Turcoman I 
should find the reservoirs of yesterday 
and the well of to-day, and when [ 
reflect that, had any thing happened 
to the guide, or had he been less in- 
telligent—had we, in short, by any 
accident missed these watering-places, 
the destruction of all the party was 
inevitable ;—I say, when I think of 
all these things, I acknowledge I have 
great cause for gratitude to Him who 
has guided me through this afid many 
other dangers. We are now on the 
high-road to Khyva, the “ Rah-i- 
tukht ;” twelve hours’ travelling will 
earry us to another well which con- 
tains sweet water; and in three days 
all the difficulties of the road will be 
overcome. Total distance, forty miles. 
June 1st.— We halted until late this 
evening, to allow the cattle to recover 
in some measure from. the fatigues of 
yesterday. Moved in the evening six 
miles—the same broken sandy ground, 
and the same ugly dwarf bushes. 
June 2d.— Moved during the 
night thirty miles. At daylight I 
was pushing on a-head with the young 
Turcoman, when he suddenly reined 
up the old mare, and listened atten- 
tively, crying, after a pause, “ In- 
shallahy we'll have a sheep to-day ;” 
and before I could make enquiries as 
to the why and wherefore, off went 
my friend at a gallop, leaving me to 
follow as I best might. In about five 
minutes I heard the bark of a dog; 
a shout was then raised for the shep- 
herd, and in due time a creature ap- 
peared, much like the drawings of 
Robinson Crusoe. The young Tur 
coman and the shepherd were old 
friends, and their meeting was very 
animated. The shepherd hoisted 
himself about, leaning on his staff, 
and the young Turcoman, throwing 
his left leg over the pommel of the 
saddle, appeared to be giving an 
amusing. account of our party, for 
they both grinned, and now and then 
laughed leudly. In a few minutes 
we reached the well, which proved to 
contain most delicious water, and 
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near it we found a camp of Turco-- 
mans, with large flocks of cattle; they 
are about to move to the river Oxus, 
finding it impossible to feed their 
cattle any longer in the desert. The 
water for their sheep was drawn up 
by slaves. Our party have been very 
busy this day, drinking buttermilk 
and water, and praising the young 
Turcoman guide. ‘Total distance 
thirty miles. 

June 3d.— Moved during the 
night twelve miles, and then slept till 
near daylight, after which, came on 
six miles to the much-talked-of Tukht. 
This is rather a large sand-hill, no- 
thing else. The Turcomans believe 
that Solomon paid it a visit. If he 
came here on business, he was, of 
course, not to blame, but if he came 
here for pleasure, lhe must have been 
much disappointed, and showed no 
great proof of wisdom. The river 
Oxus is said, in former years, to have 
flowed near this spot. That wretch 
of a guide who was sent with me by 
the Governor of Merve, lost the road 
last night, and went back with the 
camels towards Merve. He was 
found this morning by young Daood, 
close to the last watering-place. Some 
travellers from Khyva are here, who 
confirm the report of the Russian re- 
treat. Total distance eighteen miles. 

June 4th, Thursday.— Came on 
last night eighteen and three-quarter 
miles, then slept for two hours, and 
this morning came on twenty-two 
miles to the river Oxus; the heat 
was very great. We are pitched on 
the edge of a small stream from the 
river, and the halfstarved cattle are 
enjoying themselves among luxuriant 
grass and pure water. I have not 
yet seen the river. The last twenty 
miles of this road was generally hard, 
and the sound of the horses’ hoofs was 
pleasant, after having waded through 
so much deep sand. The name of 
this place is Ruppa Kalla; there is 
the ruin of an old fort here. Total 
distance forty and three-quarter miles. 

June 5th. — Delayed until three 
o’elock this morning, by the non- 
arrival of the camels. At four miles 
from Ruppa Kalla we passed a fort 
called Koosh Gullah; the road is along 
the banks of the Oxus, which is a 
magnificent stream, with rather high 
banks, _ I should estimate the distance 
between the high banks at three miles. 
Through this channel the body of the 


water takes a serpentine course, now 
on one side, and now on the other, 
leaving large portions of dry ground, 
which are invariably covered with 
most luxuriant jungle. Immediately 
you ascend the high bank you are on 
the desert, and, I think, the same 
would be found on the other side. 
This noble stream flows on its stately 
course without deigning to hold any 
connexion with the barren wilderness 
on its banks; a fine image for one 
poetically disposed—vanity of vani- 
ties. If I have not been guilty of the 
presumption of comparing my wretch- 
ed little dribble of-a course to this 
noble stream, perhaps I may derive 
some little hope by thinking, that 
after its long uninteresting route 
through barren uncongenial wastes, 
it at length reaches its long-sought 
ocean. God grant that my wander- 
ings may bring me to old England! 
About halfway, I should say the 
stream was five hundred yards in 
breadth. At the halting-place I don’t 
think it was quite three hundred yards, 
and there was a small sand-bank near 
our side. 

June 6th.— Last night came on 
eighteen miles. At three miles passed 
a ruined fort, the gate of which has 
some slight pretensions to architec- 
tural ornament. Slept until daylight, 
and came on this morning eleven 
miles to a high mound. Here we 
marched off into the bed of the river 
for water, and passed, before we 
reached it, through four miles of 
ground that has been highly culti- 
vated, but is now neglected. 

June Tth,.— Last night came on 
sixteen miles. At four miles passed 
a spot which is sacred in the eyes of 
Turcomans, as having been the tomb 
of * Huzuruti-Maduri- Baba- Adam,” 
literally Adam’s mother! They made 
offerings here, by turning loose a 
mare and horse; their progeny are 
said to be numerous, though I cannot 
say that I saw any of them. At nine 
miles came to the separation of two 
roads, one leading inland, and the 
other following the river; we took 
the latter; it is said to be the longer 
of the two, but we are sure of water 
and grass. Total distance thirty 
miles. 

June 8th.-— Came on. seventeen 
miles, a- good road, through heavy 
jungle, in immediate vicinity of the 
river, and sandy ground on the high 
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bank. Brutus was taken ill with 
dysentery during the night. I should 
pity the old man more if he did not 
groan so much; we are now halting 
. on his account. 

June 9th.—Last night came on 
twenty-five miles. After the first 
eleven miles left the river, and turned 
inland. Slept until daylight, and 
this morning came on ten miles. At 
two miles from sleeping-place we 
came to a small village, with a few 
trees and some cultivation, in a hol- 
low, the ascent from which was rather 
precipitous; these are the first fixed 
habitations we have seen since leaving 
Merve. About one mile from this, 
passed another village, still smaller, and 
soon afterwards came in sight of this 
village, “* Phitunk,” which is very ex- 
tensive, thickly populated, and appears 
to be highly cultivated; large trees 
in every direction, and many carts. 
Total distance thirty-five miles. 

June 10th.— Wednesday, came on 
this morning thirteen miles, about amile 
of which was through the village of 
Phitunk, and then eight miles across 
rather high barren ground, and the re- 
mainder through a cultivated country ; 
round this place, “‘ Hazar Asp,”’ (thou- 
sand horses,) there is a fort of 
some size, but no strength. The 
Inak’s garden seems a fine one, and 
the wealth and prosperity of the in- 
habitants, and the fertility of the soil, 
have surprised me greatly. From 
all accounts which I have ever read of 
Turkistan, the whole of the country is 
described as a desert, and the people 
as a miserable race, living in tents and 
possessing a few flocks of cattle; but 
from Merve I marched through thirty 
miles of cultivation watered by the 
Moorghaub. This cultivation ap- 
peared to extend for many miles in- 
land, the khails being very numerous ; 
and here the whole face of the country 
is a garden, and each family appears 
to have its own farm-house. The 
carts of the country meet you at every 
corner ; they are invariably drawn by 
a stout pony. Their construction is 
coarse in the extreme ; the wheels are 
of an enormous height, and the felloes 
absurdly deep; there is no tire, but 
the breadth of the wheel is not more 
than that of a common cart ; the naves 
are exactly double the thickness ne- 
cessary, and with all this wood the 
body of the cart is not larger than a 
good-sized wheelbarrow. The whole 
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affair looks like the ** grandpapa” of 
the carts of the present century in 
England. Iron is too precious a metal 
at Khyva to be used if any substitute 
can be found, and consequently the 

carts here have hardly a single nail in 

them, and roll along screeching ludi- 

crously on wooden axles. Instead of 
using iron bolts for the different fast- 

enings, they fix them by a very strong 

glue which they procure from Russia, 

and which does not separate by im- 

mersing the parts so joined in water. 

This is the seat of the Inak, the bro- 

ther of the Khan Huzarut of Khyva, 

and a very powerful and influential 

person in all affairs of government. 

He received me very kindly, assigning 

me quarters in thghouse of his Vuzeer, 

who is the brother of the Khan Hu- 

zarut’s minister. 

June 11th, Thursday. — Came 
on this day thirty-eight miles, the road 
very circuitous, and through the cul- 
tivation, which is divided alone by 
small ranges of sand-hills. I have 
never in India seen the ground more 
carefully cultivated, nor more densely 
populated—the whole country is beau- 
tifully wooded. 

June 12th, Friday.—Entered the 
city of Khyva. There is a fort of 
some size here, but of no strength ; all 
the houses are made of mud, the outer 
walls being solid and the inner parti- 
tions supported by wooden frame- 
work ; they are of a considerable size, 
and the rooms are lofty, but unorna- 
mented, and without windows; if suf- 
ficient light cannot be procured from 
the doorway, a hole is knocked in the 
roof. Water is so near the surface 
that it is necessary to lay a foundation 
of wood or stone for all the walls. The 
gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
town are very numerous, and appear 
to be kept with much care. The ba- 
zar was crowded, the streets narrow 
and dirty: the climate is delicious. In 
the evening I was summoned to the 
Khan Huzarut’s presence. His high- 
ness received me very graciously. 
There is no pomp or show about his 
court, no guards whatever, and I did 
not see a jewel of any sort. The court 
robes are the same as those of the 
working people—a cotton stuffed 
cloak, and a high black lambskin cap. 
I was informed that it would be “ out 
of order” if I appeared before the 
Khan without my boots. It was in 
vain to point to my Wellingtons—these 
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were pronounced as nothing ; so, ra- 
ther than be suspected of disrespect, 
I pulled on a large pair of Affghan 
riding-boots over my gold-laced panta- 
loons: these, with my beard, made 
rather curious additions to the undress 
uniform of the gallant Bengal artillery. 
I fancy by appearing booted it is 
meant to show that you are ready to 
obey the Khan's orders at a moment’s 
notice. 

June 18th.— Summoned again to 
the Khan Huzarut’s presence. I was 
taken to a garden seat, a favourite 
spot. I passed through a long gallery, 
with a flat roof supported by beams, 
and, after one or two zig-zags, entered 
a court surrounded by buildings, con- 
taining a large pond of water, on the 
edge of which there were many fine 
trees. From this court we made one 
or two zig-zags to another similar 
court, and from thence to a third, the 
zig-zags from which led to the Khan’s 
dwelling. After ascending two or 
three flights of narrow steep steps, 
I found myself in a large verandah, 
and in the presence of Khan Huzarut. 
The interview passed off very plea- 
santly, and the Khan was pleased to 
give me access to his presence at any 
hour. 

June 14th.—This evening I waited 
on Khan Huzarut on business at the 
garden seat, I have omitted to men- 
tion that the eldest son of Cazee Mool- 
lah, Mahomed Hassan, who had been 
sent several months previously with 
money and letters for Captain Abbott, 
returned to Khyva on the day of my 
arrival. It appeared that he reached 
Khyva after Captain Abbott’s depar- 
ture, and followed him to Mungisbauk 
on the Caspian sea. There he heard 
that Abbott had moved along the Cas- 
pian to Nova Alexandroff, a Russian 
fort; and following his traces, he at 
length found Abbott a prisoner and 
wounded among the Cuzzacks. It 
appears that fifty Cuzzacks at night 
attacked Abbott's small party, and soon 
overpowered them. Abbott was four 
times beaten to the ground, and in pro- 
tecting himself from sabre cuts, lost 
the fore and middle fingers of his 
right hand, and received several other 
wounds. He was found by the Cazee’s 
son in a wretched state, seventeen days 
after the attack ; three of his servants 
had been distributed as slaves, and he 
himself had been allowed but little 
food, and deprived of all his property, 
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The presence of the Cazee’s son, and 
some of the Khan Huzarut’s Sowars 
who accompanied him, frightened the 
Cuzzacks, and Abbott was allowed to 
move to the camp of a neighbouring 
Turcoman, who received him very 
hospitably. After a short time the 
Cazee’s son accompanied him to the 
vicinity of Nova Alexandroff, where 
they parted, Captain Abbott telling 
him to wait three days, and, if in that 
time no letter arrived, to return to 
Khyva. 

On the fourth day, no news having 
arrived, the Cazee’s son came back to 
this city ; but before he left, he heard 
that Captain Abbott had been received 
by the Russian authorities at Nova 
Alexandroff, by whom he had been 
placed on board a ship which was to 
carry him across the Caspian. Bru- 
tus’s head is in the skies in consequence 
of his son’s valour and perseverance ; 
and he may well be proud of him, for 
there are few men who would have 
entered upon the journey which he 
undertook, and but very few who 
would have succeeded in reaching 
Abbott. I have done my best to 
bring the young man’s conduct to the 
notice of government, and have given 
him a handsome red Cashmere shawl, 
to let the Turcomans see that we can 
appreciate such good service. I was 
much surprised a few days after my 
arrival at Khyva, by seeing a person 
in an European costume enter my 
khurgah ; I saluted him in Persian, 
but I soon found that he spoke French. 
His story was sufficiently amusing. It 
appears that he was a native of Italy, 
and had there earned his bread by 
making plaster-of-paris statues; but 
owing to the immense number of com- 
petitors in this branch of industry, he 
found it difficult to procure even a 
bare subsistence ; and being of an ad- 
venturous spirit, he resolved to try to 
penetrate to some spot where he might 
manufacture statues without a rival. 
Urged on by this laudable ambition, 
he worked his way on board a ship 
to Petersburg ; but here, to his horror, 
he found hundreds of his countrymen, 
each with such a stock of statues, as 
at once convinced him of the hope- 
lessness of success in that city; but 
still undaunted, he made his way 
through Russia, and ultimately arrived 
at Tiflis, where, to his extreme de- 
light, he found himself the sole and 
unrivalled artist in his profession, 
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Here then he fondly hoped his wan- 
derings would cease, and he com- 
meniced his operations with great vi- 
gour, and at first with much success ; 
but just as he had set a-going a thriv- 
ing trade, the priests discovered that 
the making of images was forbidden 
in the Book, and they therefore strictly 
forbade the Faithfal purchasing his 
manufactures. Still undaunted, he 
determined to try some other line of 
business, and put himself as appren- 
tice to a German watchmaker at Ti- 
flis, and in the prosecution of his stu- 
dies in this branch, he ultimately 
found his way to Teheran. Here an 
ambassador arrived on his road to Ko- 
kaun, (near the Chinese frontier,) and 
delighted my poor friend beyond mea- 
sure by offering to take him to Ko- 
kaun ; “ for,” said he, though, per- 
haps, the bigoted fools may refuse my 
images, still they will eagerly pur- 
chase my clocks; and, thank God, at 
any rate I can hardly fear to find a 
rival at Kokaun in either branch.” 

The man cannot read, but he is 
shrewd, and has promised me to keep 
a list of his bearings and distances on 
this journey, which has never before 
been travelled by an European. He 
says that though he cannot write any 
known language, still he has invented 
a system of hieroglyphics of lifs own, 
so that, * if I ever get back to you, I 
shall be able to explain my notes.” 

It may be as well, now that this 
journey from Heraut is over, to make a 
few remarks respecting it. The fa- 
tigue was certainly very great, but I 
know not whether the climate of He- 
raut has improved my constitution, 
or whether habit has made me indif- 
ferent to many little comforts—but I 
did not suffer. I had only a small 
tent of two cloths, through which I 
might have taken altitudes of the sun, 
and at night I never dreamt of pitch- 
ing this apology foratent. I am con- 
vinced that when marching for months 
together, and independent of supplies 
at the places where you halt, the na- 
tive plan of dividing the distance to be 
crossed in the twenty-four hours into 
two stages, is a good one; and should 
another army of the Indus leave India, 
I think they would find this plan 
answer. Your camels and your cat- 
tle have the cool of the morning and 
evening for work, and the middle of 
the day to feed, and they have a good 
night's rest, instead of being loaded 
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or harnessed in the middle of the 
night. ‘The last five or six miles ofa 
sixteen-mile march ruined our gun- 
cattle on the Affghan campaign; when 
the same sixteen-mile march, if divided 
into two portions, morning and ‘even- 
ing, would have given no fatigue to 
the beasts. As for the trouble to the 
men of pitching their tents, I think 
the natives seldom pitched theirs, and 
the Europeans only when the heat 
was very great. The men have the 
trouble of twice loading, but they 
ought not to grudge this, seeing that 
the baggage-cattle will last them 
longer. They certainly take as little 
care of their horses as any people in 
the world: one groom is considered 
sufficient for three, and the only grass 
the animal gets is what he can pick 
up within the range of his tether: 
three. cosseers (six lbs.) of barley is 
considered ample in the twenty-four 
hours. Immediately you dismount, 
the girths of the saddle are a little 
loosened, and a blanket thrown over. 
In about an hour, when he has some- 
what cooled, the saddle is taken off 
his back, and a blanket and all the 
thick felts you have, are clapt on, and 
there the poorbeast stands (however hot 
the sun may be) until about an hour 
before you load again, when the one 
groom takes the clothing off his three 
horses, and with the bare palm of his 
hand goes through a process which he 
is pleased to call cleaning the three 
horses. He never dreams of washing 
or cleaning the hoofs, and his chief 
aim seems to be to clean the tail care- 
fully ; this he drenches with abun- 
dance of cold water, and if the flies 
are not very troublesome, he ties a 
knot about halfway; the saddle is 
then clapt on his back, with heaven 
only knows how many pads under 
it to prevent its galling. When all 
is ready, you are requested to mount, 
which is an affair of much ceremony, 
at which all hands attend; one man 
takes hold of the off stirrup, a precau- 
tion necessary to prevent the saddle 
coming round with your weight; a 
second gives you the near stirrup, a 
third puts his right hand under your 
left arm, and all the lookers-on, as you 
rise, exclaim in chorus, * Oh God! 
may it be propitious!” and when the 
whole party is mounted, a hearty eja- 
culation of Inthe name of God!” is 
given, and off you start. The result 
of this neglect of the cattle is, that of 
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the whole number which came with 
me, every one, horse, yaboo, or mule, 
except the horse I rode, of whom more 
anon, arrived dreadfully pulled down, 
and there was only one baggage pony 
out of the whole of the cattle that had 
not a sore back; some of the saddle 
horses in particular were dreadfully 
galled ; but if the Affghans have the 
knack of causing sores, they certainly 
know how to cure them. One roor 
beast in particular, a saddle horse, (the 
one ridden by the Wolf from Heraut 
to Merve,) had on the march an enor- 
mous wound on his back, from which 
a most offensive smell exhaled. I had 
little hope of this beast surviving, 
but they brought him to me to-da 

in almost tolerable condition, his 
wounds had healed up, and he looked 
healthy. They never poultice to ex- 
tract matter, but stuff loose cotton into 
the sores, and change this cotton fre- 
quently ; when the sore has filled up, 
they rub henna over the part, which 
they believe makes the hair grow and 
hardens the skin. We have heard 
much of Turcoman horses and Tur- 
coman horsemanship—lI confess my 
opinion of both is, that they are alike 
contemptible. I had for my own 
riding a horse called Choorlie, which 
had been bought of the Turka Tur- 
comans by the chief of the tribe 
of Hazarah Demauks, by whom it 
was presented to government. This 
horse’s speed and powers of endurance 
were so famous amongst the Turco- 
mans, that every man I met had heard 
of him, and the importance of my mis- 
sion was considerably enhanced by 
the possession of this animal ; and yet 
I would not give, in India, 400 rupees 
for him. He has a great deal of 
Arab blood, yet his head and neck run 
out exactly on a prolongation of his 
back-bone, and with his nose stuck 
out he shuffles along more like a cow 
than a horse ; his mouth is dreadful:; 
I would not undertake to turn him 
round in much less than an acre of 
ground, and he is of so sluggish a dis- 
position that I was obliged to keep the 
whip constantly playing against his 
side. As for leaping he has not the 
most remote idea of it, and I don’t 
think it possible he could get over a 
four-foot ditch without having a tum- 
ble—so much for his faults. Now for 
his virtues—he keeps his flesh well 
under long marches, eats any thing 
that comes in his way, is as quiet asa 
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lamb, walks fast, and ambles nearl 
eight miles an hour. I timed thie 
horse at a racé, over yery bad ground 
indeed, and when he was not in the 
least pressed by other horses ; the dis- 
tance was one mile, five furlongs, and 
170 yards, measured by a perambu- 
lator, and this distance was done in 
three minutes and forty-five seconds, 
Iam no judge of such matters, but 
whether this was a good or bad time, 
it must be borne in mind that the 
ground was covered by small ravines 
and loose stones. He is a perfect 
horse in the eyes of the Turcomans, 
and whenever he is taken to water the 
people collect to look at him; he is a 
dark bay, strongly formed about the 
hind quarters, with a long high-ridged 
back-bone, rather heavy shoulders, 
and stands about fourteen-three. His 
name, ‘* Choorlie,” was given by the 
Turcomans in consequence of a large 
scar which he has over the knee of 
his near fore-leg ; but in general their 
celebrated horses take the name of 
their owners. The price of one of 
these known and tried horses is about 
1200 Company’s rupees(L.120,)though 
of course there are some that are not 
to be bought at any price. The Tur. 
coman mode of training is very different 


from that followed by our racing cha- 


racters. At one year and a half old 
the tuition of the infant Childers 
commences ;—a child is placed on his 
back, who walks him about slowly, at 
first a very short distance; and when 
he can masticate grain they give him 
alittle barley or jewarree; theclothing 
is always very warm; a great deal of 
food is given in the twenty-four hours, 
but very little at any one time, and 
but little water, but the pace is never 
increased beyond a walk; and when 
not taking exercise he is either in the 
tent or close to it, so that he becomes 
from his earliest days perfectly domes. 
ticated and docile. At about three 
years and a half old they commence 
training him for a trial, which is but 
little different from his former train. 
ing ; the distances are gradually in- 
creased, but the pice does not alter for 
many days. At length the poor beast, 
not being able to walk over sufficient 
ground in the day, is led about at night 
until his flesh is brought to a consis- 
teacy. If melons are procurable, he 
gets large quantities of these in addi- 
tion to his other food; and at this stage 
of the training he is allowed to eat as 
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much grain as he pleases, but never 
much at any one time, and he is never 
allowed much water; a system of 
sweating is then gone through, and 
gradually the pace is increased into 
his best gallop, at which he is at last 
kept for ten or twelve miles, and then 
he chalienges all the world! without 
having received one ball or seen a 
drenching horn. Think of that, ye 
knowing ones! The only advantage, 
unless you are a racing character, in 
purchasing one of these tried horses, is, 
that you get a beast whose constitution 
and sinews are hardened by constant 
exercise, which has been so gradually 
increased that the animalisnot strained 
orinjured, and is ableto gothrough the 
severest exercise for days together, 
without loss of condition. But if you 


are fond of scampering across coun- 


try, or twisting and twirling your 
horse about, you must not come to 
this market, for all people will decide 
that both horse and man are mad; 
and a compact little Arab for hunting, 
or a pleasant canter, is worth all the 
Turcoman’s horses I have yet seen. 
All the best Turcoman horses have a 
cross of the Arab blood. I brought 
with me a handsome compact Arab as 
a present to the Khan Huzarut. This 
horse was seldom ridden on the march, 
and taken more care of than the other 
horses; but he had been accustomed 
to two grooms scrubbing his back for 
hours morning and evening, and to 
more grass and grain than I could give 
him, and he fell off sadly on the road, 
arriving here in such wretched condi- 
tion that I wished to keep him fora 
fortnight ; but on the second day I 
was requested to send him to the 
palace. I urged the miserable state 
of the nag, but they told me that a 
Turcoman liked to judge of a horse 
when he had little flesh; and on my 
sending the horse, all the spectators 
were loud in praise of his form and 
strength. The head of the Turcoman 
horse is long, his neck is light and 
long, and he has seldom any crest ; 
his shoulder is heavy, his pasterns are 
short and straight, hoofs good, hind- 
quarters and loins very broad and 
strong, but his hocks not sufficiently 
curved, and his fore-legs covered with 
splints, which are occasioned by the 

eculiar mode of shoeing; in short, 
he is exactly adapted to the work re- 
quired of him—to march twenty or 
thirty days, at the rate of fifty or sixty 
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miles per diem, with his nose straight 
before him, never once turning round, 
and never breaking out of a walk or 
amble. So much for their horses, now 
for their horsemanship. Any man 
who has crossed a Turcoman saddle, 
must feel that though it is difficult for 
him to tumble off, still it is morally 
and physically impossible for him to 
govern his horse. In one of our 
saddles a man is part and parcel of 
his horse, aud the animal must obey 
the rational being ; but seated on one 
of these affairs called saddles here, a 
man feels that he is at the horse's 
mercy; he has the consolation of 
knowing that the beast is perfectly 
quiet, and will walk straight along 
the road; but being yourself raised 
at least five inches from the back-bone 
of the horse, and your knees being 
forced out from his sides by the pad 
on which the saddle-tree is placed, 
you feel at once the utter impossibility 
of governing your horse; and to one 
accustomed to a light-mouthed Arab, 
well on his haunches, the first touch 
of the mouth of a Turcoman horse is 
sickening; you feel at once that the 
case is hopeless, and that you must 
progress in a straight line. Now, 
as this peculiarity of mouth and 
saddle is universal, the result may 
be imagined when a body of men, on 
such saddles, and horses with such 
mouths, charge. It is impossible, as a 
friend of mine observes, to change 
“the direction of the headlong im- 
petus ;”’ and if the flank is turned, 
the whole are thrown into deplorable 
confusion. I should say that one of 
Skinner's horse, with sword and spear, 
would master three Turcomans simi- 
larly armed ; and I will answer for it, 
that H. M. 4th Dragoons cut up 
5000 Turcoman horse, if the latter 
presumes to charge, or will venture to 
wait for a charge. A good deal is 
said in neighbouring states of Turco- 
man valour; but I cannot hear that 
they ever attack parties of equal nu- 
merical strength, and in a fair open 
plain. Their assaults are something 
like those of the-valorous cat on the 
feeble mouse. If a road has not been 
chapowed (plundered) for a year, and 
caravans are constantly passing on it, 
twenty or thirty of the Turka Turco. 
mans,. or some other tribe perhaps 
300 miles distant, will train their 
horses for a couple of months, and 
make a descent on the road, along 
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which they sweep off the caravans, 
killing or carrying into slavery all the 
human beings. Now, let us see the 
opposition they have met with. They 
have first of all what to other people 
and horses would be a most harassing 
march, but they, man and beast, are 
trained and hardened to it. The first 
siring of camels they come upon will 
be most probably of twenty-one in 
number, carrying grain; if this is the 
case, it is most likely that there will 
not be more than three human beings 
with them, each mounted on a donkey, 
and carrying a thick stick to thrash 
the camels with; one rides a-head, 
holding tke nose-string of the leading 
camel; another rides by the side of 
the string of camels, thrashing any 
particularly lazy beast ; and the third 
brings up the rear. They have plodded 
through the sand all night ; it is just 
daylight, and all three are half asleep 
as they ride along. Suddenly a cry is 
raised from the rear, and, brandishing 
their swords and spears, down come 
the Turcomans, shouting asif they were 
going todoan act of valour which should 
immortalize them and their nation. 
On the first cry, the three unfortunate 
wretches with the camels have thrown 
themselves on the ground, and with 
foreheads in the dust, are muttering 
prayers to God for protection, and to 
man for mercy. They are seized and 
bound, and one ortwo Turcomans are 
told off to conduct them and their 
cattle to the khail of the tribe. The 
camels and donkeys, immediately 
after their drivers throw themselves 
on the ground, commence munching 
the thorns and grass by the roadside, 
and when all is ready are led off from 
the direct road. The three poor 
wretches, fatigued by the night’s 
march, without water or shoes, and 
with their hands tied behind their 
backs, are driven by blows and mena- 
ces, screaming, after the camels which 
they so lately governed. Well may 
they shed tears of anguish, for well 
they know their fate. Never in their 
surliest mood did they inflict such 
cruel treatment on their cattle, as 
they themselves are now doomed to 
undergo from their fellow-creatures ; 
and all hopes of home, of wife, chil- 
dren, and kindred, have vanished like 
the dreams of the previous night! 
The rest of their life is doomed to be 
passed in slavery, amongst a people 
indifferent to human sufferings, and 
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unacquainted with mercy! This deed 
of infamy performed, the Turcomans 
move on to the well, or lie in wait 
for another kafilah ; perhaps the next 
may consist of travellers ; an old man, 
his wife, and only son, have been per- 
secuted in one city, and, to save their 
little remaining property, are flying to 
another town, where they have friends, 
to the daughter of one of whom the 
son has been long betrothed. The old 
man’s wife and the slave girl of the 
family (most probably called Fatima) 
are seated in panniers on the leading 
camel’s back ; two more camels carry 
the wealth of the family, and perhaps 
they have two servants riding on the 
top of the loads of wretched ponies, 
one of these will have the old man’s 
pipe, and both carry leather bags of 
water ; the rest of the party consist 
of poor moollahs (priests) and trades- 
people, wretchedly armed. It is but 
a few hours since the party left the 
well, after what they consider a com- 
fortable meal. The old man and his 
spouse are chatting sociably about 
past misfortunes, and drawing bright 
pictures for the future ; the beardless 
boy has a good gun swung over his 
back, he is riding a handsome horse, is 
well clothed, fancies himself a hero, 
and is perhaps thinking of those bright 
eyes which for so many years he 
has heard so highly praised. Fatima 
is dosing in her pannier, holding 
the master’s gun, which, owing to 
its weight and the old man’s infirmi- 
ties, has been committed to her care ; 
the two servants are somewhat in the 
rear, screaming in chorus some na- 
tional song ; the rest of the travellers 
are some distance a-head, when sud- 
denly a shout is raised, and in a mo- 
ment the Turcomans are on them. 
Willingly would the old man or his 
son risk their lives to save the females 
—the old man shouts to Fatima for the 
gun, but she, at the first shout of the 
Turcomans, has gone off into hysterics, 
and is clinging fast by the gun, 
screaming to her mistress, who has 
fainted. The old man then bethinks 
him of his pistols—these are loaded 
but not primed—they are tied in a bag 
and in his holsters ; before he can ex- 
tricate them from the bag, and prime, 
a spear is passed through his body. 
The son is perhaps willing enough to 
fight, but he has not been much in the 
habit of using his fire-arms ; his gun 
is loaded but not primed, and before 
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he can bring it round, and remember 
in which of his numerous pouches he 
will find the priming powder, he is 
thrown from his horse and disarmed. 
The two servants have been seized 
without opposition, and the other tra- 
vellers have fled in all directions. The 
camel carrying the women is now 
made to sit down, the unfortunate 
wretches are dragged brutally to the 
ground, and their veils torn off; their 
cries for mercy and attempts to screen 
their faces are alike food for mirth to 
these accursed savages, who, curling 
their scanty mustaches and shaking 
their spears, loudly boast of their in- 
vincible valour, and ask,.‘* Who was 
Roostum, whom they talk so much 
of?” The old man’s lot is by far the 
most preferable ; for while muttering 
prayers his eyes are closed for ever, 
and he will no more feel oppression or 
grief for the sufferings of his wife and 
son. The poor women, if possessing 
any beauty, are allowed to ride on the 
camels and have food given to them, 
lest hardship and suffering should re- 
duce their value when produced for 
sale. The men of the party have the 
same fate as the three camel drivers, 
and another tale of blood and barbarity 
is registered against the race of Toor- 
kestan. The last booty and captives 
are sent on the track of the first, and, 
if satisfied with the plunder gained, 
the Turcomans proceed to their khail, 
where they are received as heroes re- 
turning from victory ; or if they have 
hopes of more plunder, they make one 
or two forced marches in search of tra- 
vellers equally helpless. Butthey never 
attack a formidable party, nor have they 
‘ever been known to make a second 
assault when foiled in their first; and 
it stands to reason that so puny a race 
—so sunk in vice—can have no chance 
against any thing like an equality of 
numbers, where brave and determined 
men are the parties attacked. What 
they depend upon is the first surprise, 
and if they fail in this, they scatter 
like the sand of their desert from the 
slightest breeze. It is generally be- 
lieved that the Turcomans are a race 
of miserable creatures, without wealth. 
I am of opinion, on the contrary, that 
there are few nations amongst’whom 
abundance is so generally diffused. 
They have all very large flocks of cat- 
tle, and numerous slaves; the latter 
cultivate as much land as will produce 
grain sufficient for the family, or as 
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much as there is any hope of selling. 
Thirty tillahs, or L.21 sterling, is a 
common price in the market here for a 
stout man of middle age. Five tillahs, 
or L.4, is the price of a tolerable po- 
ny; a goodcamel fetches seven tillahs, 
or L.5, 12s., and sheep are sold for one 
tillah, or 14s. each. A great deal of 
Jawarree (which here is the only food 
of the horses) is sold at about 40 lbs. 
for one shilling, and the only tax le- 
vied by the government is one-fortieth 
of the grain produced. Each family 
is bound, if called on, to find one 
horseman. The Khan crossed the 
desert from Khyva to the Moorghaub 
with 50,000 horse thus collected ; but 
on an emergency he could easily as- 
semble double that number, and these 
troops could traverse a country where 
Europeans would perish. To the 
honour of the Khan Huzarut be it 
said, that he has put an end to all 
plundering excursions, excepting on 
the countries or kafilas of nations with 
whom he is at war. The hospi- 
tality of the Turcomans is more in 
proverb than reality. I have been the 
guest of several, and always gave my 
host in coin more than double the 
value of every thing I received ; and I 
never knew any scruple made as to ac- 
cepting the money, though I have had 
complaints as to the smallness of the 
amount given; and they have often 
refused to sell me sheep at less than 
three times the proper price. This 
nation is very bigoted in its religious 
faith, much more so than the Affghans, 
Brutus and my party are much abused 
for eating with me, as I am considered 
a kafir or infidel. Brutus gets very 
wroth on these occasions; he refers 
them to the Koran, which bears wit- 
ness to the truth of the New Testa- 
ment, and he asks, indignantly, whether 
in the Koran it iswritten that man 
shall smoke intoxicating drugs, eat 
opium, drink wine, and commit other 
vices too horible to mention, and (con- 
tinues he tothe gaping Turks) * if 
these things are not permitted, how 
dare you presume to call yourselves 
Mussulmen ?”’ Any other man speak- 
ing out so plainly would most assuredly 
be put to death; but, as a Cazee and 
Moollah of known family, Brutus is 
here considered almost a saint ; and as 
he has a great command of language, 
he frightens these people by volleys 
of Arabic, which he lets fall in merci- 
less showers on their devoted heads, 
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These scenes never take place in my 
presence ; but I often see Brutus ina 
fury, and it relieves him much to abuse 
these sons of burnt fathers—this race 
of dogs, as he always calls the Turco- 
mans. 

But this essay on Turcoman 
horses, horsemanship, and valour, is 
merely ‘ en passant ;” and now, “ re- 
venons a nos moutons,’”’—the review of 
the march from Heraut to this. I 
would divide the distance thus: from 
Heraut to Merve, 265 miles; from 
Merve to Khyva, 4323 ; total distance, 
6974 miles, which we crossed (not in- 
cluding the halt at Merve) in twenty- 
five days, (I count to Khoosh Robat, 
only one stage from Heraut,) or 
an average of twenty-eight miles a- 
day. We should have done it in 
shorter time, but the fording of the 
Moorghaub and the sickness of Brutus 
detained us. The only part of the 
road which was trying to man and 
beast, was the 170 miles,across the de-. 
sert from the Moorghaub to the Oxus, 
and this portion was very fatiguing, 
uninteresting, and disagreeable. The 
heat during the six days we were in 
the desert was very great, and the 
doubt as to finding water was harass- 
ing. During every other part of the 
road, particularly in the cool of the 
evening, it was pleasant enough push- 
ing along with the mules. On these 
occasions, all the Kipchag horsemen, 
except the Wolf, took tie lead ; the 
Wolf’s duty seemed, by his own choice 
and general approval, to be confined 
to looking after the loads of the mules 
while on the road—and he was most 
active in the execution of this duty, 
jumping off, jerking a box to one side, 
tightening a rope, and mounting again 
ina moment. After the mules came 
our baggage ponies, and the man who 
rode the last always held the rope of 
the led horse—the Arab which I have 
already mentioned. Immediately after 
the led horse, Brutus and I followed, 
and then my two private servants, one 
carrying leather bottles of water, tea 
apparatus, and bread and sweetmeats, 
and the other my pipe; for this he 
had large holsters, and a pan of burn- 
ing charcoal swinging from his saddle. 
Under his pony he had also a leather 
bottle of water ; so that, without stop- 
ping, I could have a hullian at a mo- 
ment’s warning. After three or four 
pulls, the pipe was handed round to 
any one disposed for a whiff, and old 
Brutus was then a constant smoker ; 
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but since his arrival here he has re- 
quested my man not to bring the pipe 
to him, as he says his character as a 
Cazee will suffer in the estimation of 
these hounds (the Turcomans) if heis 
seen smoking—but, to proceed regard- 
ing our procession. After the servants 
came Brutus’ servant and Mahomed 
Daood; Khoda Woordee and Fazil 
Khan brought up the rear. We gene- 
rally shuffled along at four miles an 
hour, and Brutus would tell me some 
anecdotes of his very eventful life, in- 
terrupted every now and then by an ad- 
monition to the muleteers of “ push on, 
ye rascals—step out, ye lazy knaves,” 
while I in turn gave him stories of 
** Yankee Doneah,” as people of this 
part of the world invariably call Ame- 
rica. Khoda Woordee, for the ex- 
press benefit of Mahomed Daood, 
would tell some tale of years gone by, 
in a sort of chant, with a strong na- 
sal twang, and Fazil Khan would 
think on his bhae (brother) and the 
last order he received from me ; these 
two, I firmly believe, being the only 
ideas that ever entered his head. 
Thus we would while away the time 
until eleven or twelve at night, when 
a good place for grass was selected 

the loads unpacked, the tea cooked, 
and then for “ tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmysleep.”” Before daylight 
some one would awake and shout to 
Mahomed Daood to commence load- 
ing; he, thoroughly tired with his 
exertions and the Jast day’s march, 
would turn round, muttering “ Barley, 
muleteers, give barley;” but here 
“his exposition of sleep,” as sweet: 
Bully Button hath it, would be too 
much for him; but another shout be- 
ing raised to load, up he jumps, 
shouting ‘‘ Up, ye muleteers! sons of 
burnt fathers, arise, will ye? Oh may 
your houses be ruined! will you sleep 
all day ?”’ and a hearty kick or two 
makes the grumbling tired mule- 
drivers rub their eyes, and growl out 
a sulky * beehushum” of obedience. 
Another cup of tea before starting, 
and on we go until about ten a. M., 
when we pull up at a convenient spot 
for the cattle. About two in the day, 
something or other was brought for 
dinner; if we had killed a sheep the 
day before, I always liked to have 
Brutus, his son, Khoda Woordee, Fa- 
zil Khan, and the commander of the 
Kipchag Sowars at dinner ; but these 
were feast-days, and rice anda few rai- 
sins was often our only food. I was 
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most fortunate in the selection of my 
party, with one exception, of whom 
more by and by. Never did men be- 
have better, and it was impossible for 
men to be more attentive to their 
duty. Ishould like few things better 
than to take a three-months’ trip in 
any direction, in the cold weather, 
with just the same party. The ex- 
ception to the good men and true, to 
whom I have alluded, was a Moollah, 
whom my people brought to me at 
Heraut, saying that his son was a slave 
at Khyva, and he wished to go with 
me to endeavour to effect his release. 
Now, as there are in the city of Khyva 
nearly 12,000 slaves of the inhabitants 
of the valley of Heraut, I could not 
promise to effect the release of this 
stranger’s son, more than that of any 
’ other of the 12,000. This I explained 
to the man, but told him if he could 
effect his son’s release, he might ac- 
company us, and I would find food 
for himself and his horse on the road. 
The man was profuse in thanks for 
my liberality as he called it, and 
prayed loudly for my health, wealth, 
and prosperity. At Merve this man’s 
horse died, and I purchased another 
for him; and he came on here eating 
his own dinner, and feeding his own 
horse at my expense. Here he found 
a high tone of Mahomedanism pre- 
vailed, and, like a cur as he was, he 
determined to try and effect the re- 
lease of his son by joining in the cry 
against us, and he actually went and 
fabricated a lie, which he tock some 
trouble to spread, saying that Brutus 
had desired him not to say his prayers 
on the road, at least to avoid doing so 
in my presence. Now this lie, if it 
had been believed, might have caused 
the death of myself and party. I 
can’t say that I was not angry when 
Iheard of the creature’s baseness, but 
I am happy to say I did not show my 
anger; but sending for all the party, 
I asked them one by one whether 
they had been in the habit of praying 
when I was present, and whether 
Brutus had prohibited their doing so ? 
The fact is, that at the usual hours 
the men dismounted, and prayed as a 
matter of course, whether I was pre- 
sent or absent. I then quietly asked 
the creature whether I had fed him 
on the road— whether I had given 
him a horse when he must otherwise 
have remained behind, and then asked 
why he told such lies—concluding by 
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telling him that I washed my hands ° 
of him for the future. He has since 
been busy spreading this report, 
but he is not believed. The coun- 
try from Heraut to the crest of 
the hills is mountainous and pic- 
turesque, but it has the defect (com- 
mon to all Affghanistan) of being des- 
titute of foliage. From the crest of 
the hills you gradually descend to a 
plain which extends, with little varia- 
tion, from the river Moorghaub to 
the mountains. When, with the ar- 
my of the Indus, we ascended the Bo- 
lan pass, I little thought that I should 
penetrate through the whole of the 
hilly range of Kohistaun, and at length 
descend on a plain, equal in flatness 
and in extent to the plains of Hindo- 
stan. Icrossed the river Moorghaub 
a few miles above the spot where it is 
lost in the desert, and before the 
floods caused by the melting of the 
snow in the mountains had subsided. 
The road along the Oxus is travelled 
by the carts of the country, and grass 
and wood are very abundant. The 
river is navigated by boats of consi- 
derable size, and appears to be admi- 
rably adapted for steam navigation. 
In the wood and grass on its banks I 
saw several pheasants, and one wild 
ass. Being anxious to endeavour to 
fix the latitude of Khyva, I commenced 
taking an observation of the altitude 
of the moon, but soon found that I 
excited much suspicion. Having oc- 
casion to see the Khan that evening, 
I put my box sextant into my pocket, 
and the conversation, as usual, turning 
on the skill of Europeans in manufac- 
tures, I produced my instrument as a 
sample, and made the Khan himself, 
much to his surprise, bring down the 
sun, and move the image of one of his 
courtiers about from right to left. 
The whole court was in raptures, and 
I was asked in plain terms to make an 
offering of the toy tothe Khan. This 
I promised to do before leaving, but 
in the mean time I can amuse myself 
without any suspicion of sorcery. 
June 30th.—I was this day sum- 
moned to one of the Khan’s summer 
houses, to be present at one of the 
feasts which he is in the habit of giv- 
ing at this season of the year. We 
were shown into a large court, in one 
corner of which there was a kurgah 
pitched: in this was his highness in- 
visible to vulgar eyes. Sixty mool- 
lahs (priests) extended in one line 
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down one side of the court, and sixty 
of his highness’s relations and the no- 
bles of his court, down the other side. 
We (Brutus and I) were taken to the 
right side, and seated next the princes. 
When we arrived, the moollahs were 
loud in the discussion of some theolo- 
gical question, which they tore to 
pieces at a sad rate, without (in my 
eyes) a proper respect for the pre- 
sence of royalty. The Koran was 
then brought, and a passage read, one 
of the moollahs attempting to ex- 
pound; but he never could get through 
a sentence without mecting with in- 
terruption from some opponent : three 
or four would join in on either side, 
and both parties were equally positive. 
I saw something very like jostling, and 
his majesty was more than once compel- 
led to send his Vuzeer to call the parties 
toorder. Three long hours did these 
theological discussions last: they were 
carried on in Turkee, and explanatory 
of a book in Arabic. The sitting 
with the knees doubled on the bare 
ground was painful, and I was much 
rejoiced to see preparations making 
for the feast. At length long slips of 
chintz were brought in, and laid in 
front of the lines of visiters — these 
were our table-cloths. On these 


were placed cakes of bread, which 
were brought in by thirty slaves, 
marching round in procession; taking 
the time from the senior officer of the 
household, we tore up these cakes 


and eat them. The thirty slaves 
again entered in procession, each car- 
rying two small china plates, which 
contained preserved fruits. After this 
another procession: the thirty slaves 
entered, carrying each a large bowl 
which contained a sort’ of national 
soup, which had such a very objec< 
tionable appearance that I did not 
touch it. The next procession of 
slaves brought in dishes of pillaw, 
which was not well cooked; and on 
their being removed, a great number 
of slaves entered bearing raisins and 
dried plums, which they deposited in 
front of the spot where his majesty 
was supposed to be still sitting ; mean- 
ing by this to show, that those who 
received them should understand that 
they came direct from the hands of 
majesty. On some of these being 
handed to us, Brutus whispered me to 
take a large handful and pocket them, 
which of course I did. A great num- 
ber of loaves of sugar were now 
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brought in, and placed in the centre 
of the square. About a dozen of 
these were split into two equal por- 


-tions, but all the rest were broken 


into small pieces: the half is only 
given to men of rank, and Brutus ap- 
peared gratified at our receiving this 
distinction, and begged me to pocket 
mine. Luckily I wore an Affghan 
dress with large pockets, or I know 
not what I should have done with the 
spoils. After the sugar had been 
pocketed, all hands rose and moved 
towards the door, and so ended this 
festival. I was so cramped that I 
could hardly walk ; and the idea of 


_ 120 human beings marching out, each 


with one pocket full of sugar, and the 
other full of raisins, was trying to 
one’s risible faculties; but I followed 
the customs of the court, and carried 
off my spoils as grave as a judge. 
The town of Khyva consists of a few 
streets of mud houses: there is one 
covered bazar, which, though small, is 
a handsome and substantial building. 
The colleges are showy buildings, 
ornamented with coloured tiles, which 
have a gay effect; but the water is so 
near the surface, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to give a sufficient foundation in 
it. Owing to this cause the minarets 
all slope from the perpendicular, and 
the walls are in general separated at 
the corners of the buildings. The 
chief beauty of Khyva consists in 
the luxuriant growth of the trees, 
and in the number and extent of the 
gardens. These are invariably sur- 
rounded by a thick wall of twenty 
or even thirty feet high. The but- 
resses are formed something like bas- 
tions, so that at first these gardens may 
easily be mistaken for forts. Long 
rows of poplar-trees, branching off 
from a pool of water in the centre, is 
the usual plan of the gardens, and the 
house is generally built in one of the 
sides, and commands a full view of 
the garden. I arrived at Khyva on 
the 12th of June, and remained there 
fifty-two days; this season is some- 
times unhealthy, owing to the rice 
crops, which, as usual, cause much 
malaria, and consequently fever and 
ague ; but we were exceedingly fortu- 
nate, and I heard of very few cases. 
The climate is very healthy, and the 
seasons much similar to those in Eng- 
land, except the winter, which is in- 
tensely severe. The fruits are very 
delicious, particularly the melon, than 
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which nothing can be of more exqui- 
site flavour—they boast a hundred dif- 
ferent sorts; there is one of along oval 
shape, which is of a light green colour, 
and delicate as new-fallen snow. A 
child may eat any quantity of this fruit 
without suffering. 

The grapes are most abundant, but 
I have not tasted any equal in flavour 
to those grown on the banks of the 
Furra Rood, a river in Affghanistan. 
Here the vine is supported on sticks, 
and in winter, after pruning, they 
bury the main branches under the 
earth to protect them from the frost. 
Apples, pears, plums, &c., are all 
found in great abundance. 

The Khan is a good-natured, un- 
affected person of about forty-five 
years of age; he has invariably treated 
me with much kindness, and appears 
very anxious to gain information re- 
garding England, and Europe gene- 
rally. He is much respected by his 
subjects, with whom he bears a high 
character for justice. He has a very 
large hawking establishment, and is 
very partial to this sport, for which 
he is in the habit of making frequent 
excursions on the opposite banks of 
the river, where game is said to be 
He also moves out 


very abundant. 
annually in the spring, to superintend 
the opening of the canals for irriga- 


tion. The whole of the cultivation 
is dependent on the supply of water 
drawn from the river by these canals, 
as the showers of rain are very slight. 
The fish in the Oxus are very abun- 
dant, of excellent quality ; and lower 
down the river, at Kurrakulpauk, the 
natives subsist entirely on them. The 
trade is chiefly with Russia, from 
whence the sugar and broad cloth are 
sent in caravans. The teeth of the 
sea-horse, from the polar regions, is 
also an article of commerce. From 
Mungisbauk to Khyva, a camel can 
carry his load in twenty-two days; 
and from Petersburg to Mungisbauk 
there is one uninterrupted communica~ 
cation by water. Peter the Great form- 
ed the canal communication between 
Petersburg and the Volga, and thus 
won from Cowper the memorable line, 
* The astonished Caspian hears the dis- 
tant Baltic roar.” 
With such advantages, it is unneces- 
sary to say that we can hardly hope to 
compete with Russian merchants inthe 
Khyvan market. Owing tothelate war 
with Russia, no merchandise reached 
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Khyva, except through Bokhara, from 
Ourenbourg ; but a glance at the map 
will show that the proper outlet for 
merchandize from Eastern Russia into 
Northern Asiais not from Ourenbourg, 
but from Astrakhan, from whence 
sailing vessels cross in two days to 
Mungisbauk. So that, in twenty-four 
days, the Russian goods can be sent 
from one of their large towns directly 
tu the capital of Toorkistaun. If the 
Khan of Khyva and his successors 
consult their own interest by giving 
protection to merchants, I think there 
is very little doubt of their having 
the whole of the Russian trade with 
Northern Asia carried through their 
city. 

August 3d.—I have been too busy 
with office matters to resume this 
rambling journal up to this date; in 
the mean time the following occur- 
rences have taken place :—Brutus has 
returned to Heraut; the Khan Huza- 
rut has made over to me all the Rus. 
sian prisoners, and I am to take them 
to a Russian fort on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian. The announcement 
of this determination put the mettle 
of my establishment to a severe test. 
The sufferings of Captain Abbott and 
his party, among the Cuzzacks, have 
not been forgotten; and as I gave out 
that I should take ship at Nova Alex- 
androff, it is hardly surprising that 
some of the muleteers and under- 
strappers should have begged to be 
excused sharing my fortunes any fur- 
ther. Old Brutus seemed to consider 
it a matter of course that I should 
take him; and on my first breaking to 
him my determination to send him 
back to Heraut, he was loud in his 
exclamations of the impossibility of 
returning without me—* He might 
live a thousand years, but he never 
would return to Heraut unless in my 
company. How could he? would not 
his face be blackened to all eternity ? 
Heaven be praised ! neither his father 
nor grandfather had eaten the salt of 
ingratitude; and as for himself! what 
petition should he make? was it not 
evident to all people that he lived but 
in the favour of the gentleman,” &c. 
&c. The old man, I really believe, 
had I wished it, would have accom- 
panied me with the best grace in his 
power; but his age and infirmities 
prevented my ever dreaming of such 
athing. He has a young son and an 
old wife to look after ; young Daood 
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had been purchasing some presents 
for his young wife, to whom he had 
been married about a month previous 
to our leaving Heraut, but his only 
remark was, with a sigh, Well, fa- 
ther, you must take these Russian 
boxes to my house ; and he has been 
invaluable in superintending all the 
thousand preparations for this long 
and harassing march. Khoda Woor- 
dee considered it a matter of course 
that he should accompany me; and 
Fazil, * the faithful,” said, he ‘ of 
course should not return to Hin- 
doostan except in my company ;” 
and he has been about a fortnight 
endeavouring to explain the purport 
of a letter which he wishes to have 
sent to his Bhae, (brother,) to the effect 
that a certain young damsel in Raj- 
pootana may be released from her be- 
trothal to him, as he is going to accom- 
pany.the gentleman to Peterspork. 
Brutus is much horrified at my express- 
ing a determination to shave off my 
beard when I arrive in Russia. At 
first he thought I was joking ; but find- 
ing that I was serious, he begged me 
to reflect that the beard was given to 
man as an ornament ; that, according 
to the Book, damages might be reco- 
vered from any one who deprived you 
of this appendage ; that to lose it, was 
the most serious disgrace and misfor- 
tune that could befall a man; but that 
knowingly, and from forethought, to 
deprive one’s-self of such an ornament, 
was, he begged to submit to my su- 
perior judgment, no? the act of a wise 
man ; and here followed some flatter- 
ing remarks on the promising appear- 
ance of the beard that was in danger. 
I humbly urged that the custom of 
Feringistan was such, and that surely 
the dust was an argument in favour 
of the razor; but my remarks made 
no impression on the old conspirator, 
who remained stroking his own thin 
beard with a very serious thoughtful 
countenance. After some time, I 
asked him what would Khoda Woor- 
dee do in Russia? This was too much 
for the old gentleman’s gravity: we 
had a hearty laugh at the idea of any 
barber being rash enough to think he 
could remove the forest of a beard 
which flows from Khoda Woordee’s 
chin. The Kipchags did not relish 
the trip, and I was not anxious to take 
them. They have accompanied Bru- 
tus on his return to Heraut. 
Old Brutus was very anxious to 
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grace his return by taking away seve. 
ral Heraut slaves with him, amongst 
the rest, the daughter of the Kutub: 
long and often did he dwell upon the 
latter woman's sufferings. She, the 
daughter of the “ Sayer of Prayers,” 
behind whom the king and nobles of 
Heraut prayed! Shame on him if he 
left her here! I could only assist him 
in my good wishes, but these were of 
little value. Atlength he determined 
on making a representation to the 
Khan Huzarut on the subject, and the 
result was, that the woman was_ pro- 
mised tohim. The next day he rushed 
into my room in a perfect fury; it was 
some time before he could collect his 
breath enough to tell me the cause. 
At length, amongst curses on those 
sons of burnt fathers, this race of 
dogs! he told me, that instead of the 
Kutub’s daughters, they had released 
and sent to him a female relation of 
the notorious plunderer, Bi Bood! 
one of the greatest villains that an age 
of misrule ever produced. And now, 
said Brutus, ** if I do not return this 
woman, there is no hope of the Kutub’s 
daughter, as in the eyes of this race 
all women are alike ; they have given 
me one woman, and that was their 
promise, and, if I send back this wo- 
man, Bi Bood will never rest until 
he has ruined me and my house? Upon 
what calamity have I fallen, that it 
should be my lot to release one of Bi 
Bood’s house ?” 

I was very sorry, indeed, to part 
with Brutus; he has decidedly more 
heart than any of the Herautees of my 
acquaintance, and some of his peculi- 
arities were most amusing, to say no- 
thing of his being valuable to me in 
negotiations with these bigoted Ma- 
homedans. I think the tears on his 
cheek were genuine, and I wish him 
all luck and happiness. I have exalted 
his head by having a tukti rowan, or 
travelling litter, made for him; the 
affair is painted green, with two gol- 
den balls, and carried by two ponies 
in shafts ; it has much the appearance 
of a meat safe, but in the eyes of all 
people here, it is considered a very 
elegant travelling carriage, and Bru- 
tus is delighted at the prospect of this 
passage through the chartoo, or centre 
market-place of Heraut ! 

I moved out to Zaca, a village about 
nine miles N.W. of Khyva, the first 
five miles being through very rich 
cultivation, and the remainder across 
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a spur of the sand-hills. I am pitch- 
ed in a garden belonging to H. M., 
and am to receive charge of the pri- 
soners to-morrow. 

August 4th.— Busy all day pay- 

ing the unfortunate prisoners. There 
are as yet 325 males, eighteen females, 
and eleven children; the latter were 
all born here. The average number 
of years of slavery of Toorkistaun is 
thus:—males, ten years and a half; 
females, nearly seventeen. One of 
the males has been sixty years in 
slavery, and some of them only six 
months. With one exception they 
were all in fine health, and appear to 
be strong, stout men. They are all 
Christians of the Greek church. The 
poor women are small and plain; their 
husbands and children are with the 
party. The women were all seized 
near Ourenbourg; the men were seized 
thus :—256 males fishing on the eas- 
tern shores of the Caspian, thirty- 
eight near Ourenbourg, and thirty-one 
bought or seized from the Persians ; 
the last-mentioned chiefly belonged to 
the regiment of Russian deserters 
which was in the Persian army under 
Samson. I gave each man a ducat, 
and have hired a camel for every two. 
They all seemed, poor people, very 
grateful, and altogether it was one of 
the pleasantest duties I have ever exe- 
cuted. This evening one of the Rus- 
sian women came to me in great dis- 
tress, saying, that her two children 
were still detained in Khyva. I have 
promised to secure their release. The 
other Russian prisoners have told me 
of several of their countrymen who 
are still in captivity, and the collect- 
ing them will cause much delay. The 
minister came out here to see me this 
morning, which is considered a very 
high honour. I took the opportunity 
of speaking to him regarding the two 
children and the other slaves still de- 
tained, and he has promised to have 
them sent to me. 

August 5th. — Started at: sunrise 
and marched fifteen miles, nearly the 
whole of the road through rich culti- 
vation. Gardens are to be seen on 
every hand; small villages and de- 
tached farm-houses are very nume- 
rous. At nine miles passed a large 
village called Caizabad, where there is 
a considerable bazar, one mile from 
which crossed a very fine canal about 
thirty-five yardsin breadth. The halt- 
ing-place was at one of the numerous 





formal gardens. Before sunset started 
again, and marched twenty miles 
during the night, chiefly along the 
edge of sand-hills. This was merely 
a slip of sand, the cultivation being on 
either side of it. The river is said to 
be only a short day’s march from this 
—about, I suppose, twenty miles ; it is 
said to have encroached very much of 
late, and on this account the estates 
here have been much neglected. This 
place is called Dusht Houz; total 
distance this day, thirty-five miles. 
Caruley Yuz Bashe, the commandant 
of cavalry, accompanying me, is a 
handsome active man, and I am well 
pleased with him. He is much in 
favour with the Khan, and has received 
orders never to appear again at court 
unless he can give a good account of 
me. I was repeatedly asked by the 
Khan, before leaving, to fix the num- 
ber of troopers I would like to have 
with me; but this I always refused, 
saying, I was his guest, and would go 
with one or two horsemen, or with a 
thousand; but until I reached the Rus- 
sian frontier I trusted to his majesty 
for protection, with whom the disgrace 
must rest if any misfortune happened 
to me, as he could alone take the ne- 
cessary precautions. Caruley was one 
of the party sent by the Khan to op- 
pose the Russian advance under the 
Khoosh Beggie. This party succeed- 
ed in surprising and carrying off 200 
camels belonging to the Russian army ; 
but as no blood had been spilt, they 
decided on attacking a small Russian 
detachment which had taken up a po- 
sition behind a slight; intrenchment. 
Their mode of attack, after mature 
deliberation, was to drive on the camels 
which they had just seized, and to ad- 
vanee in their rear ; the result was, as 
might have been anticipated, that the 
camels being wounded and frightened 
by the fire opened on them from theRus- 
sian intrenchment, turned on the Tur- 
comans, throwing the latter into hope- 
less confusion; taking advantage of 
which, the Russians succeeded in secu- 
ring such of the camels as had not been 
shot; this Russian force did not ex- 
ceed 10,000 fighting men and forty 
pieces of artillery. The reports so in- 
dustriously spread in India of an in- 
tended invasion on our provinces were 
altogether without foundation, as no 
idea of an immediate advance beyond 
Khyva could have been entertained. 
The expedition failed from the exces- 
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sive severity of the winter, which de- 
stroyed all the camels: but, apart from 
this, when it is remembered that from 
Ourenbourg to the mouth of the Oxus 
is a distance of 800 miles, and that in 
the whole extent there is not one fixed 
dwelling ; that no supplies whatever 
could be procured, and that even fuel 
was not to be found ;—I say, when these 
obstacles are taken into consideration, 
we can hardly be surprised at the fail- 
ure of the expedition. There are two 
men appointed to collect and superin- 
tend the hired camels, of which I find 
we require 220. One of these is a 
Cuzzack, by name Niaz, an enor- 
mously fat creature without any beard, 
but of a pleasing, good-humoured ex- 
pression of face; the other is a hag 
gard, dissipated-looking Chowdoor 
Turcoman, from whose face I have no 
hopes. To add to my annoyances, 
they have given the power of cellect- 
ing the Russian prisoners to this man, 
whose nameis Khojah Mahomed. Now 
the Chowdoors are the chief dealers in 
Russian slaves ; they are settled about 
Mungisbauk, and have seized at dif- 
ferent times several fishing boats; in 
these they embark, and capture the 
unfortunate Russian fishermen on the 
Caspian. It is not likely that any of 


this tribe should assist me in collecting 
the Russian prisoners, especially as it 
is known that one of the objects of my 
journey to the Caspian is to put a stop 
to their piracy! Accordingly, Khojah 
Mahomed made great protestations of 
his zeal and promises of activity, but 


did nothing whatever. The Russian 
prisoners released themselves occa- 
sionally and cameto me, but none were 
brought by him. At last two Russian 
prisoners, with chains on their feet, 
escaped from Khojah Mahomed’s own 
house, and came to me. This was too 
much for my patience, and I declared 
my determination of bringing his ras- 
cality to the Khan Huzarut’s notice ; 
but Caruley and Niaz begged me to 
overlook the man’s offence, saying, 
that the Khan Huzarut would cer- 
tainly have put him to death if I com- 
plained of him. The creature, too, 
humbled himself before me, and said 
he had eaten dirt, and begged me to 
forgive him, binding himself by all 
possible oaths to behave better in 
future. He had the collecting of half 
‘the camels, and it would be difficult to 
get away without him, so I consented 
at last to spare him; but there is no 
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hope of the man, villain is written too 
legibly on his face, and he will be a 
** calamity” during the whole march. 
I have a Yamoot with me, by name 
Beerdee, an ugly little fellow, but inva- 
luable ; he has been once or twice to 
Heraut, and been treated very kindly 
by Major Todd. The minister wrote 
to me, saying that the two children, 
concerning whom I spoke a few days 
back, were in the hands of a very in- 
fluential person, a lady in the palace ; 
that after much negotiation he had 
succeeded in procuring the release of 
the youngest, a boy, whom he sent to 
me, but that it was impossible to effect 
the liberation of the other child, a girl 
nine years of age. The mother on 
hearing this became frantic, vowing 
that nothing should tear her from her 
child, and that she would prefer re- 
maining in slavery with her darling 
* Shureefa” to freedom without her. 
She then taunted me with the promise 
I had made to effect the child’s release ; 
and, to make a long story short, I at 
last ordered my horse, and rode that 
night into Khyva, arriving about ten 
in the morning. My arrival occasion- 
ed some alarm to the minister, who 
was exceedingly anxious to know the 
cause of my sudden visit; but I con- 
sidered it advisable to lead him astray 
on this point, saying I wished to see 
the Khan on various subjects, and 
hoped to be admitted that evening: 
this request was complied with, and 
after discussing many points, I was at 
length told I might retire. There 
is a Turcoman superstition regarding 
a petition made by a person on the 
eve of departure, and to refuse this 
request is supposed to bring ill-luck 
on the journey. Taking advantage 
of this, I urged that his majesty had 
given me all the prisoners, but that 
there was in his own palace a child 
detained. The khan urged that she 
did not wish to go; I pleaded her not 
being of age. He was silent for some 
time ; at length, turning to the mini- 
ster, he muttered, “Give him the 
child.” Shortly afterwards, a beauti- 
ful little girl was brought to me. It 
was very dark, so, taking a lamp, I 
advanced to have a closer view of m 

hardly-earned prize, when the little 
puss screamed out lustily, vowing no- 
thing should make her go to “ that 
Russian slave-dealer!"" The Tureo« 
mans were greatly amused. Luckily, 
I had brought Beerdee Yamoot with 
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me, and the little ** Shureefa”’ made 
no objection to going with him, jump- 
ing up behind his pony, and looking 
much alarmed when J approached. 
She was about nine years old, and I 
think I have seldom seen a more 
beautiful child. We rode the whole 
of the night on our return to our 
camp, and Shureefa gave Beerdee an 
account of her separation from her 
mother, which he translated to me. 
*¢ She was torn from me, and, striking 
me on the forehead, exclaimed, Oh, 
luckless one, would that thou hadst 
never been born!” On reaching our 
camp, the Russians gave a shout at 
the sight of Shureefa; and the next 
morning she and her little brother 
were brought by their mother to make 
their bow to me. But still the little 
rogue feared my Persian robes, and 
appeared much alarmed. 

August 12th.—That rascal, Khojah 
Mohamed, still fails in bringing in 
any of the Russian prisoners, and I 
fear I shall be detained here for some 
days. Fortunately, the khan is com- 
ing here on his road to a shooting ex- 
eursion, and I shall be able to see him 
if necessary. 

August 14th.—The khan arrived 
this morning, and I obtained an audi- 
ence. After pointing out the exer- 
tions I had made to recover the pri- 
soners, I showed the khan a list of 
those whom I knew to be still detain- 
ed, and said in plain terms, that un- 
less assisted by him, I must beg to 
decline the share in the transaction 
which had been assigned me; that it 
was quite useless to go to the Russian 
frontier unless I could take all the 
prisoners, and that my ‘‘head was 
confused" with the trouble I had al- 
ready taken in this matter. His ma- 
jesty was astounded at my plain speak- 
ing, and gave his minister an order in 
a tone which made him shake. I have 
been advised to move one stage fur- 
ther, and have been promised all and 
every one of the prisoners, and have 
received an order threatening death to 
any one who shall detain them. 

August 15th.—Left Dusht Houz this 
day, aud was delighted to find one of 
the officers of the household waiting 
with seventeen of the Russian prison- 
ers. I have cross-questioned all the 
prisoners, and find there is the son of 
one of them still a prisoner on this 
side. The head of the village where 
he is detained has been sent for. The 


only others of whom I can hear are 
three on the other side of the river, 
and Caruley has sent troopers to fetch 
them. On the 18th, the head of the 
village came to camp, and swore on 
the Book that the lad concerning whom 
I had sent was dead ; but the next day 
the father saying that he had positive 
intelligence of his son being conceal- 
ed, and still alive, Caruley sent three 
troopers to the spot, and after much 
difficulty they succeeded in digging 
him out from a vault in the granary. 
From Dusht Houz to Arbogue, we 
marched a distance of 1253 miles, 
along the alluvial soil near the river 
Oxus. There were frequently seve- 
ral khails of Turcomans in sight in 
all directions, but the only fixed vil- 
lage is Old Ooregunge, which is 109 
miles from Khyva. Itis on the site 
of the ancient city, which is said to 
have existed in the time of the Fire- 
worshippers. For many years it has 
been altogether deserted, the river 
having changed its course. A pro- 
phecy has descended from generation 
to generation, that in the latter days 
Ooregunge shall be again inhabited ; 
and within the last five years the river 
has returned to this side, and filled the 
bed of a considerable stream, from 
which canals have been cut for irriga- 
tion; and people are fast collecting, 
there being now about 1000 families 
resident here, and a considerable mar- 
ket twice a-week. I tell the Turco- 
mans that the sooner they repent of 
their slave-dealing and other sins, the 
better, for the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy evidently approaches. There 
is a tower, or rather pillar, here, about 
120 feet high, which has been former- 
ly handsomely ornamented ; there are 
also the ruins of four tombs, the roofs 
of which have been gaily decorated 
with coloured tiles. Treasure has been 
found here, and some mummies. Alto- 
gether, it is a fine field for the anti- 
quary. At Arbogue we arrived on the 
26th, and here we halted for two days, 
to lay in water and to make all arrange- 
ments for crossing the barren steppe 
which separates us from the Caspian. 
The horizon is much similar to that 
at sea, and of all uninteresting marches 
this is the most tiresome. The wells 
are from seventy to thirty miles apart, 
and in many instances the water is 
five paces from the surface, and nearly 
always of bad flavour. This enor- 
mous plain is inhabited by Cuzzacks, 
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who feed large flocks of cattle on a 
small herb which is most abundant, 
and wander from well to well. These 
Kurgis never cultivate land, and the 
greater number never taste flour du- 
ring the whole of their lives. The 
men and women of this tribe, whom I 
have seen, are very ugly, small, and 
emaciated; but Iam assured that many 
tribes of Kurgis Cuzzacks are cele- 
brated for their great size and strength. 
Their food is invariably soup and 
meat, neither rice nor bread forming 
part of their meals. The different 
descriptions of meat are thus estimated 
by them— Ist, mutton; 2d, horse- 
flesh ; 3d, beef; and 4th, camel flesh. 
The flesh of the horse is said to be 
very nutritious, and I hear that seve- 
ral of the grandees of Khyva eat 
it on principle. Niaz (my fat guide) 
is a poet, and, at my request, sung 
me a song of his own composing. 
It commences with a loud and long 
hollo, and ends in a volley of words 
shot off with the greatest volubility : 
a good pair of lungs seem to be the 
chief thing necessary. This is all I 
can make of Beerdee’s Persian transla- 
tion of the words of the song, which is 
addressed to some fair damsel :—* Oh, 
h—h—oh! I am mounted on an 
ambling pony, clothed in velvet and 
khuncobs, and have eight yards of 
gold!" To which proud boast the 
fair one answers, “© Oh—h—h—h—h 
oh! I care not for your ambling 
pony, your velvet khuncobs, and 
your eight yards of gold. I care 
alone for you.” These Cuzzacks 
have no horses, but hundreds of po- 
nies, which generally amble well. 
This ambling is natural to them, and 
is not acquired by instruction. When 
a colt has obtained a certain age he is 
tried, and if he is found to possess the 
hoped-for amble, his ears are split, to 
mark his superiority over the less 
gifted, who are, I fancy, generally 
devoured, This amble seems to be 
the Cuzzack’s idea of perfection, and 
«* yokshee yoorgab,” a good ambler, 
is the greatest commendation. The 
women ride over the country as con- 
stantly as the men, and are said to 
have considerable privileges. My fat 
guide has been once or twice to Our- 
enbourg with letters. I asked him 
to give me some account of the go- 
vernorof Ourenbourg, General Perof- 
sky. ‘He is a man of a snakish 
appearance, complexion black, eyes 
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yellow, and coat covered with du- 
cats.” All the audience shook their 
heads, and said such a man must be 
dangerous. 

The Russian prisoners amounted to 
416 souls, and as my own party was 
considerable, it was decided by the 
united wisdorh of «* They the Tutor,” 
Caruley, Niaz, and Beerdee, that half 
the Russian prisoners should march 
the first day under Niaz; that Caruley 
and his Sowars should accompany me 
on the second day ; and that Khojah 
Mahomed should bring up the rear 
with the remaining half of the pri- 
soners—I took the precaution of leav- 
ing ten of Caruley’s Sowars as spies 
on Khojah Mahomed. This arrange- 
ment was found to answer very well ; 
and, thanks be to God! not a man, 
woman, vor child, was lost during the 
whole of this most fatiguing march, 
We were most truly fortunate in every 
respect, the weather was most favour- 
able, neither too hot nor too cold, and I 
am not aware of a single instance of any 
of the prisoners suffering from thirst or 
hunger. Nota horse or camel even 
was lost. When crossing one of the 
stages over this steppe, the whole of the 
prisoners were together—it was a glo- 
rious sight to pass them. They speak 
no European language but their own, 
and our only mode of salutation was 
the “ Az salam Alliekoum.” This 
they shouted out to me as I rode by 
them ; and thus the salutation which 
a true Mussulman will not exchange 
with an infidel, became the only greet- 
ing between Christians. 

The plain was so open that the 
camels crowded together, and marched 
over en masse, the childrenand women 
riding on panniers, singing and laugh- 
ing, and the men trudging along stur- 
dily ; all counting the few days which 
remained ere they should rejoin their 
countrymen, and escape from what 
they must have long considered a life 
of hopeless slavery. 

The release of these poor wretches 
has surprised the Turcomans amaz- 
ingly, and, to crown all, the Khan 
has granted orders, prohibiting, under 
the penalty of death, the seizure of 
Russian subjects, or the purchase of 
natives of Heraut. This prohibition 
of the slave trade is quite novel in 
Toorkestaun, and I humbly hope that 
it is the dawn of a new era in the his- 
tory of this nation ; and that ultimately 
the British name will be blessed with 
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the proud distinction of having put an 
end to this inhuman traffic, and of 
having civilized the Turkoman race, 
which has been for centuries the 
scourge of central Asia. About eight 
marches from Nova Alexandroff, I 
sent one of the Russian prisoners with 
a Cuzzack to give information of our 
approach, sending by them an English 
letter to the governor of the fort. 
On their arrival at Nova Alexandroff, 
they were looked upon as spies; my 
letter could not be read, and the intel- 
ligence of the release and approach of 
so many fellow-subjects was too as- 
tounding to be credited! a whole night 
Was necessary to convince the Rus- 
sians in the fort of the truth of the 
good tidings. It was pleasing to see 
the rush of the prisoners to greet their 
countrymen. That evening we pushed 
on one stage, and the next morning 
approached the fort. The war between 
the Turcomans and Russians has 
hitherto been carried on with such 
barbarity, that it was not surprising 
that Caruley should remind me, about 
six miles from the fort, that he had 
already exceeded his instructions in 
accompanying me so far; the camel- 
men also began to grumble loudly at 
the danger of going too near the fort. 
Now this was a little perplexing, for 
though the Russian prisoners had not 
much property, they had still much 
more than they could possibly carry ; 


and to leave it on the ground and march . 


on the prisoners, almost naked, would 
have a bad effect; to say nothing of 
the chance of the Russian prisoners 
(finding themselves in a large majo- 
rity) helping themselves to the camels. 
However, | gave the order to unload, 
and made Caruley himself count the 
camels. This being done, I asked the 
people from whom the camels were 
hired, whether they had received their 
beasts; and on their replying in the 
affirmative, IaskedCaruley whetherthe 
Khan Huzarut’s orders had been obey- 
ed, and he answered “ Yes.” [told him 
to stand on one side, that I had no- 
thing to do with him; but I would 
give ten ducats to any man who would 
lend me twenty camels to carry some 
property to Nova Alexandroff, and 
would be security for the safe return 
of the camels. The twenty camels 
were soon procured, and with the aid 
of my ownand “ They the Tutor’s,” we 
got on well enough, and made a grand 
appearance. The men marched in a 
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line with the camels, carrying the 
women and children close in the rear ; 
and thus we approached the Russian 
fortress. The worthy commandant 
was overpowered by gratitude; his 
receiving charge of the prisoners would 
make a fine picture, and was a scene 
which I can never forget. The forti- 
fication here is small, but constructed 
on scientific principles ; it is on the 
edge of the high shore of the Caspian 
sea. The garrison does not exceed 
500 men, who suffer much from scro- 
fula, though relieved twice in the year 
from Russia. At Arbogue. we as- 
cended a cliff of about 300 feet: this 
bears all the signs of having been, in 
former ages, the sea-shore; and I am 
disposed to think that originally the 
Caspian and Aral seas were united, 
and that there was a promontory jut- 
ting into this ocean, including Mun- 
gisbauk and Arbogue. Now a reef 
crossed this cliff in two places, and it 
is traced in modern maps, and desig- 
nated the Chink: it was across this 
promontory that our route lay from 
Arbogue to Nova Alexandroff. I am 
unable to throw any light upon the 
assertion which has been made, that in 
former ages the river Oxus flowed into 
the Caspian sea. This tradition is 
commonly mentioned and generally 
believed by the Turcomans and Cuz- 
zacks ; and Beerdee assured me that 
he had crossed the original bed of the 
river, which was easily to be traced; 
and he mentioned as an indisputable 
proof, that the trunks of very large 
trees were still to be found near the 
former bed of the river. If this is 
the case, I should consider it conclu- 
sive, for no trees could possibly have 
thriven in this climate unless on 
the borders of a river. Supposing 
this assertion to be correct, the pro- 
montory which I have mentioned 
would have turned the Oxus into the 
Caspian, and the mouth being choked 
by an earthquake or some other cause, 
the river would be turned by the 
other shoulder of the promontory into 
its present course near Arbogue into 
the Aral. The Wolf rode over 
to Nova Alexandroff from Heraut, 
where I had sent him shortly after 
my arrival at Khyva, and brought me 
English and Indian letters; he de- 
clares he was shot at six times on the 
journey. He will be very useful in 
accompanying Mahomed Daood and 
the tail to Khyva. Three ves- 
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sels have been sent for our convey- 
ance to Oochuck, on the northern 
shore of the Caspian, and from thence 
wetravel by post-stagestoOurenbourg. 
I have eighteen camels and twenty-six 
horses, all government property, and 
it is absolutely necessary to have some 
confidential person in charge of them. 
They must be sent back to Khyva, as 
it is impossible to feed them here, 
and this road will be impassable in 
about two months more, owing to the 
excessive cold. Under these circum- 
stances J shall only take Fazil Khan 
and Khoda Woordee with me, send- 
ing all the rest back under Maho- 
med Daood. I have been four months 
residing altogether amongst Maho- 
medans, and I confess I cannot help 
feeling something like shame at the 
appearance of the bottle; it is a point 
wherein I must allow the Mahome- 
dans.can taunt us. The presence of 
the dogs, too, is objectionable, though 
at one time I was very fond of the 
canine genus. Little Beerdee came 
into my tent, very much distressed, 
the evening of the first day after our 
arrival, and after many times mutter- 
ing * Tobah, Tobah!” oh, “ repent- 
ance, repentance!” he informed me 
that they were fattening some of the 
unclean animals with the intention of 
devouring them! Pah! « ‘There was a 
woman there too,” said he, ‘ she had 
her head, face, and neck uncovered, 
and she wears no breeches.’’ Upon 
my enquiring how he had ascertained 
the /ast fact, he said, ** she was mov- 
ing about, and I saw up to her knee!” 

This shameless person went up to 
the unclean animal, and gave it bread! 
She patted its head! faugh!! and 
stroked its sides !! Lahole o la Kowate 
Istukfaroollah—* Disgrace and pollu- 
tion! may Heaven defend us!” “ Well 
Beerdee, what did you do ?”’—“ I only 
fled; before this I should not have 
minded going with you, but now, for 
God’s sake, give me my despatches, 
and let me depart.” It was useless 
to argue that the unclean animal was 
the work of God, that it was only 
from its disreputable life to be object- 
ed to, but that here he himself had 
seen it fed well and cleanly. “For 


God’s sake let me depart,” was his 
only answer, and in a whisper, “ they 
worship images! I saw it, all of us 
saw it!"’—** Why, Beerdee, can you 
tell me the reason why you turn to 
the Kibla when you pray ?”— Don’t 
ask me such questions, I saw them 
worship images,” and off he goes to 
Khyva, to tell many a funny tale, no 
doubt. 

September 17th: — This morning 
parted with Mahomed Daood and the 
establishment. Well, good-luck to 
them, they have followed me over 
mauy a weary mile, and, Inshallah, if 
I rise, they shall rise too; never had 
man better servants. The only diffi- 
culty was to persuade them to go 
back, though the terrors of the sea 
were before them if they accompanied 
me, and these terrors were, in their 
imagination, any thing but contempt- 
ible, to say nothing of the images 
and the unclean animals! The Rus- 
sians gave me a feast, and drank the 
healths of the Queen of England and 
Emperor of Russia, and did me the 
honour of toasting me-also. ‘* They 
the Tutor” much alarmed at the guns 
and hurrahs, and much scandalized at 
the bottles. 

September 18th.— The prisoners 
came on board, and the worthy com- 
mandant bade God spare us. Gave 
him three cheers on leaving. Sailed 
at sunset, light but favourable breeze. 

September 19th.—Progressing but 
slowly. ‘They the Tutor” was 
rather unwell yesterday, and has not 
been seen this day. We are sailing 
over a smooth sheet of water, as clear 
as crystal, and not eight feet deep ; 
you may count every seaweed. Land 
has been in sight all day to the south. 
They say the waters of the Caspian 
decrease yearly.* 

September 20th.—Land in sight 
occasionally this day, and the water 
not above eight or ten feet deep. A 
dead calm about noon, which lasted 
all night. 

September 21st.—A strong breeze 
sprang up right in our teeth. Took 
advantage of a slight favourable 
change in the wind, and moved about 
twelve miles into deeper water. Here 





* It is a curious fact conneeted with this sea, that by the last Russian surveys, it 
appears that the sea of Aral is 104 feet, and the Black Sea 116 feet above the Cas- 
pian, thus making the Aral and the Black seas nearly on a level with each other, with 


the Caspian in a hollow a little mure than 100 feet below and between them, 
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the wind settled against us, and we 
were twenty-four hours auchored, a 
heavy swell running and shaking this 
little boat as if it were but a cockle- 
shell. 

Late on the evening of the 22d, we 
got a puffin our favour, and gradu- 
ally the wind came round and brought 
us in, in gallant style, early in the 
morning of the 23d, to the anchorage 
of Oochuck, as it is called by Turco- 
mans and Cuzzacks, or Goorieff by 
Russians, as pretty a spot for fever 
and ague as I have seen. The ves- 
sels are surrounded by high grass, 
which covers their deeks, and the mud 
is black and glutinous. This place is 
at one of the mouths of the Ooral 
river. We are now waiting while 
people go to fetch carriages for us 
from the neighbourhood. ‘ They the 
Tutor,’ and indeed all but the old 
sailors, suffered dreadfully from sick- 
ness. He said that the riding ona 
camel's back in kajores (panniers) 
was painful, but that the shaking in 
this vessel was something he could 
never have dreamt of ; two days more, 
he protests, would have killed him. 
Long and loud are his exclamations 
of Shookr Alhum-dullillah! Thanks 
to Almighty God! 

On the evening of the 24th, five or 
six carts and carriages were brought 
for our conveyance to Goorieff. “They 
the Tutor,” a German naturalist, a 
Russian doctor, and I, started in a sort 
of phaeton, drawn by three ponies ; 
off we went like mad. ‘ They” ina 
dreadful perturbation ; I really some- 
times think that these shakings and 
novelties will be too much for him. 

This place, Goorieff, is chiefly a 
village of fishermen ; the houses are 
all of planks, comfortable and clean. 
It is only within the last few years 
that the Caspian has retired from this 
ground. Enormous quantities of fish 
are caught here, and a considerable 
trade is carried on in consequence 
with Astrakhan. 

October \st.— Arrived at Ourenbourg 
after a most harassing and tiresome 
trip by the post carts. There was a 
village of bores, (for the dwellings 
cannot be called houses,) and a small 
field fortification at every station ; but 
the only place of any consequence is 
Ooreilsky, which is a considerable 
town, with some fine houses. It is 
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the headquarters of the hettman of 
the Ooral Cossacks, a very agreeable, 
accomplished gentleman. The ar- 
rangements regarding post-horses are 
excellent, and the pace good, but, oh! 
the carts, they are dreadful. I have 
travelled far, and in barbarous coun- 
tries, but never did I suffer so much 
pain as on this journey. The tract 
of country from Goorieff to Ouren- 
bourg is occupied by the Cossacks of 
the Ooral, who are amongst the hard- 
jest soldiers in the Russian ranks; 
they have many privileges connected 
with the fisheries on the river. The 
fish is caught in very great quantities, 
and is a considerable article of traffic. 

On my arrival at Ourenbourg I 
parted with my long-cherished beard, 
and inserted myself into the tight 
garbs of Europe. Here I found a 
very pleasant society. There is a 
considerable fortification, and a large 
force. The bazar is a very busy 
scene, and natives from all parts of 
Asia may be seen wandering about, 
staring at the wonders of European 
skill and science. Since my arrival, 
the natives of Khyva, who had been 
so longin confinement, have been set 
at liberty, and are to be allowed to 
return to their homes with their pro- 
perty. The total number of natives 
of Khyva at Ourenbourg, Ourvelskee, 
and Astrakhan, who thus owe their 
release to English mediation, is 640, 
which added to the 416 Russians 
brought with me, makes a very satis- 
factory little total in our favour, to say 
nothing of the numbers which the — 
prohibitory orders may be hoped to 
save from a life of slavery. 

From Ourenbourg I posted to Mos- 
cow, via Lunbeersk. At Moscow I 
took a place in the diligence, and ar- 
rived at Petersburg on the 3d of No- 
vember, where I had the honour to 
receive the thanks of the Emperor for 
the kindness which I had found it in 
my power to show to his subjects. 
This city, and the road te it from 
Ourenbourg, have been often described 
by many more able persons than my- 
self; and having carried my unfortu- 
nate reader safely into civilized life, I 
will now make my bow, and wish 
him, when next he moves, a plea- 
santer journey with a more amusing 
companion. 
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APPROACH TO VENICE. 


THe approach to Venice from 
Mestre, is any thing but promising. 
From Padua we kept looking out in 
vain for a first view. Our way was 
along a dusky road, with a canal on 
one side, and cabbage gardens with 
statues as common as cabbage stalks 
on the other. At length we saw one 
long unusual-looking black boat. 
Hurrah! a gondola! We arrive at 
last at that little Italian Wapping, 
Mestre, where we are, but not to-day, 
to embark. Driving to its shabby 
locanda, and having too much time 
on hand, we ask for the high canal to 
Venice, and, being duly instructed, 
proceed along an unsavoury suburb, 
and come suddenly upon an unwhole- 
some extension of yellow-brown water. 
*« Eccola!” says our guide. The 
place where this eccola was pro- 
nounced, this prospect of the land of 
promise, was crowded with ragged 
and seedy looking gondolas, and dirty 
fellows to rowthem. How unlike the 
fairy boats we expected, and the gon- 
doliers that chant Tasso, (in the books, ) 
as they propel them! To be rowed 
along such a rank-smelling sluice as we 
saw before us, for rowing’s sake, was 
not in question, so on we walked by 
its bank for nearly half an hour, the 
water gradually improving a little in 
complexion. Indeed, a few fish could 
now be seen with their tails towards 
Mestre, and making the best of their 
way to the Adriatic. Discerning little 
fish! A large green lizard which we 
here took into captivity, and kept in 
a cage for half the summer, was the 
only object of any kind in our walk, 
and the only green thing we saw, ex- 
cept the water. At last we come to 
a bend in the canal, and see Venice. 
That Venice? No, it can’t be! and 
yet again it must: towers, and spires, 
and domes, seen over a dead swamp, 
and about seven miles off in the direc- 
tion we were told to look. It is 
Venice, by all that is flat, stale, and 
disagreeable. It is our doom to pass 
the night at Mestre, as we may ; early 
to-morrow those long sea canals, with 
the dull swamp which they intersect, 





shall no longer be between us and 
those ancient and renowned dominions 
of St Mare. We shall have visited 
his church, and be making large en- 
tries in our note-book of wonders 
already seen, with an endless vista of 
sight before us. With these reflections 
we walk back to our hotel. There 
are few locandas in the north of Italy 
so bad but can afford out of their 
gains (where marble and labour are 
both cheap) to erect certain historical 
tablets on their fronts or staircases, to 
record the visit of some distinguished 
personages to their establishment. At 
Fano, at Faenza, at Bologna, the walls 
of the stairs and of the salle a manger 
exhibit the heraldic bearings of royal 
and noble visiters, who from time to 
time have deigned, during the last 
half century, to surrender their illus- 
trious selves and suites to the vaga- 
bond landlord and his fleas, for one 
whole night. Pernottavano, says the 
inscription —he never pretends to 
more. The injury done to travellers 
who have not been born princes, by 
these occasional glimpses of royal sun- 
shine, is obvious; for if you dare to be 
dissatisfied, the host has but to point 
to his wall of many quarterings, and 
regret that you should be more diffi- 
cult to please thana Kutusoff, a Potem- 
kin, or an Esterhazy—or than, it ma 

be, Carlo Felice himself! If you as 

for bread in a way displeasing to the 
waiter’s feeling, he may point to a stone 
to satisfy you. Our fellow at Mestte 
boasted in one room of nine coats of 
arms of grand-dukes and princes, and 
three blank ovoids remained to be 
filled. We also read over a siste 
biator on the stair, how the Emperor 
Francis the First, his august Consort, 
their serene son and his beloved part- 
ner, on their progress to Venice, being 
stopt by a Borrasco, pernottavanoed at 
this hotel; ‘* Honoured by whose 
condescending humility, the Brothers 
Benedict and Angelo Barletta in per- 
petua ricordanza a tanta maesta questo 
monumento consecravano.” In this 
part of Italy such monuments occur, 
not only in-doors, but out of doors, 
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and often in Latin! We have been 
put out of countenance when halfway 
through a street inscription, (which 
is by no means light reading, ) by find- 
ing what we had mistaken for an in- 
teresting notice of some historical 
site, or some record of classic anti- 
quity, was but a vulgar impertinence 
about a mended road or a bridge re- 
paired. But morning is come, break- 
fast is over, bills are paid, passports 
are examined, douanes are satisfied, 
and we are on the wide sheet of the 
expanding Adriatic — Venice is still 
four miles off, but looks only half that 
distance. The lighthouse of Murans 
rises like a tall Arum out of the sea, 
the trees and houses that gird this 
glass-making islet, seeming to grow 
beneath the level of water, as smooth 
and shining this fine morning as a 
sheet of its own manufactory. Small 
piles or stakes, 100 feet apart, here 
begin to conduct us over the liquid 
way ; and nothing occurs, but that a 
small cotton stocking, by way of a 
bag for pence, suspended at the end 
of astick, and with a Madonna del 
Mare stamped on its sole, is suddenly 
popped in for alms at one of our open 
windows ; a little shrine on one of the 
neighbouring piles, and a picture of 
the said our lady of the sea, placed 
out of the reach of the breakers, ex- 
plains the incident. The railroad 
which is eventually to connect Milan 
and Venice is already begun; the 
Venice extremity has run out two 
miles towards the main land, and ends 
here abruptly like a broken bridge. 
To apostrophize distant Venice as the 
tourists do, as a city of noble edifices 
rising out of the sea, (such being un- 
questionably the fact,) is all very well, 
and very veracious ; but to plain vi- 
sion, any given city, divorced from 
the magic of its name, rising out of 
water, and at some miles’ distance, must 
appear, while this earth is round, very 
much the same as if it had the misfor- 
tune to be below water level. At 
such a distance the naked eye, though 
it may make out eminences, and as- 
certain lateral extension, and some 
forms of masses of buildings, can cer- 
tainly do nothing more, and has no 
legitimate right to admiration; and 
even when you draw near Venice, the 
first buildings offered to sight (which, 
like pawns on a chess-board, screen 
the grander pieces from view,) are by 
no means of a character to suggest 
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that they spring up as by “an en- 
chanter’s wand,” rather than in the 
usual course of scaffold-building. 
Enter the first narrow canal, with its 
raised quays, dirty boats, dirty crews, 
and dirty water—find yourself afloat 
in what might not unfitly be termed 
the Dutch quarter of Venice, and de- 
pend upon it you will not quote Byron; 
nay, you will almost lose your faith 
in Canaletti, Cromek, and Prout. 
You vote Beckford and others to be 
no better than writers for effect, who 
had no legitimate calling to go abroad 
and make quiet people at home envi- 
ous of things which are but fictions, 
All think it incumbent on them here 
to be poetical—even Eustace waxes 
warm; and as to the lady travellers 
and bookmakers, they regularly fall 
into hysterics of several pages of in- 
verted commas, and inverted common 
sense; when we, or if we, publish 
our travels, they shall be at least safer 
guides through these dangerous skal- 
lows. While we say all this to oura 
selves, appearances begin to mend— 
one watery way hands us over to an- 
other—we pass along streets that lite- 
rally run into each other. We have 
within the last five minutes seen an 
occasional gondola of consideration 
fastened by its bridle to some’ gay 
coloured pole planted in the water, 
and we have seen more than one 
darting off with liberated rein from 
the sea-washed door steps of a stately 
palace. At length the low arch of a 
very small bridge is right before us. 
What can be the reason that at this 
spot our gondoliers make a couple of 
strong strokes? The strokes are made, 
and they have shot us into the middle 
of the Rialto!! Now, indeed, a sud- 
den murmur of delight did rise from 
our boat, unfreighted as it was with 
inverted commas. At this first ade- 
quate view of patrician Venice, palaces, 
Gothic windows, and marble steps 
crowded with gondolas, rows of colossal 
masks, and statues projecting over, 
and searcely higher than the water's 
edge, chimneys with beehive and bell- 
shaped tops, which look like bits of 
ALHAMBRA brought and placed on 
each side of this vast Regent Street, 
only paved with water, along which 
countless boats, sharp as the arrowy 
swordfish, drop their fins, as they 
glide by and then strike out again in 
a thousand directions,—one minute 
more, and long before we get tired of 
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admiring object after object as they 
glance from door to door, or balcony 
to balcony, we stand where Lord 
Byron says he stood, and are looking 
through the prison bars where St 
Marc’s lion, cupolas without number, 
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domes, towers, and palaces, come si- 
multaneously into sight. We clap 
our hands in delight, and spring out on 
the hotel steps, full of enthusiasm and 
sight-seeing ! ! é 


VENICE. 


The Academia contains many pic- 
tures which it were not correct not to 
think excellent; but pictures of re- 
nown, like men of renown, usually 
disappoint when you come to make 
their acquaintance, and do not excite 
feelings commensurate to their repu- 
tation. Forsyth speaks, in his sum- 
mary way of doing business, of the 
Venetian school, of which the best 
specimens are here; and there may 
be justice in his slashing critique, of a 
school of which the great excellence 
is, notoriously, colour ;—but what an 
excellence that is! Of truth in design 
few can judge right or wrong when 
the appeal is to colour. The Assump- 
tion, (Titian,) the Feast of Canaan, 
(P. Veronese,) the Miracleof St Mare, 
and the Crucifixion, (Tintoretto,)— 
what pictures are these! Nowhere 
have we seen, except at English cot- 
tage doors, or on aristocratical car- 
pets, before bright coal fires, such 
sweet babyhood as in the first of these. 
A chorus of radiantly-beautiful infant 
heads, of which the roses are only 
kept under by the still more rosy at- 
mosphere of heaven, (the substructure 
of the picture,) casts a centripetal 
halo (if a solecism may interpret our 
meaning) on the Virgin in the midst. 
Maturer cherubs float beneath, borne 
on angelic plumage, and sustain the 
cloud on which she stands. All round 
her, and on either side, in all the au- 
dacious attitudes of inimitable aban- 
donnement, there revels a choir of bea- 
tified infancy, romping, coquetting, or 
playing with the very toys (we really 

ave not heart to find fault with what 
else were faultless) which they loved 
on earth. Fall-winged and half- 
fledged ones commingle with others 
whose pinions are but just beginning 
to pullulate. Some lie on their little 


backs, some stump about on their little 

legs; but-all are within the vortex of 

the same heavenward attraction, and 

are mounting away from earth! When 

Titian had finished this beautiful pic- 

ture, the monks, (bad judges of babies 
VOL. LI, NO. CCCXX- 





ought they to be, but on this subject 
see the authorities,) for whom the 
work was undertaken, found some- 
thing wrong, and tendered their obser- 
vations accordingly to the painter ; 
who, desiring to have it back to im- 
prove it, as they concluded, returned 
it shortly afterwards, apparently much 
the same; indeed the only difference 
which the cowled critics could find 
was that the canvass had the words 
‘“‘ Titianus fecit” written in large 
characters in the corner.  Titian’s 
earliest work is here, and also his 
last—a dead Christ, which he did not 
live to finish. The picture is fine, 
and derives peculiar: interest from 
what is inscribed under it—* Quod 
Titianus inchoatum reliquit, Palma 
reverenter absolvit, Deoque dicavit.” 
The Supper of Canaan, of Paul Ve- 
ronese, is a charming piece; the 
prince is he of great banquet painters. 
His table is never crowded, but always 
full. There are men, and there are 
women, in full and in fine dresses ; 
there are dwarfs, and there are par- 
rots; there is music, and there is 
wine, flowing as from fountains, out 
of silver ewers ! And you who look on 
are of the party ; but you might have 
lost your chance ; for Paul Veronese 
has represented Aimse/f looking down 
from the noble stair which leads ta 
the banquet room; and in answer to 
Titian’s look of enquiry (he is just 
coming up) intimating, by a shrug of 
the shoulders, that his friend is too 
late, while the portly old Palma stands 
at a neighbouring column, and enjoys 
the joke. At the opposite end of 
this long room hangs a very fine pic- 
ture of Tintoretto. It records a 
miracle of St Marc, who appears 
swooping down upon an astonished 
crowd, who are trying every possible 
means of terminating the life of a 
saint; but every axe is blunted, and 
every sword is edgeless, and they as- 
sail in vain an existenee which heaven 
has determined to prolong. The 
Venetians, like other people, enjoy 3 
B 
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joke against anenemy. They have a 
pleasant one against the French, who 
removed, as is well known, all the 
good pictures they could find, in the 
interest of the fine arts, and their 
own. Most of these treasures were bay- 
oneted back ; but they kept one fine 
P. Veronese at Paris, and sent a 
picture of ‘heir great Le Brun in its 
place. Instead of burning-it, or send- 
ing it to a lumber room, the Venetian 
committee placed it in the most advan- 
tageous light—for showing its defor- 
mities, and hung a very fine picture 
of the Veronese master by its side! 
The stair of the Academia is Palla- 
dio’s. We heard it called the mother 
of spiral staircases, of which the off- 
spring is numerous to superfetation, 
being met with in every coffee-house 
in Paris, and almost at every barber's 
shop. In the gallery there are, of 
course, many Portraits of all the 
masters. Here every body goes. The 
number is too great, and the visit 
tiresome. The Frenchman, we ob- 
served, goes through cheapest. Before 
you cut your catalogue open, he has 
come, he has seen, he isgone! Aditt, 
excessit, evasit, erupit ; and while some 
over-conscientious countryman, with 
his pencil in hand, is taking notes, 
a dying cadence of “ Magnifique,” or 
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* Ravissant,” may be heard from some 
distant spot, “low by degrees and 
beautifully less ;” and his ready gon- 
dola is already conveying him away 
to other exhibitions. We were glad 
to see portraits of Petrarch and Mi- 
chael Angelo by contemporaries. 
Petrarch looks like a jaundiced citi- 
zen, who, having shut up shop, and 
gone for ten days to take a sniff of 
sea air at Brighton or Gravesend, has 
wrapped his head in a shawl, under 
penalty of being made a fright, rather 
than run the risk of taking cold. 
Laura is utterly devoid of good looks 
of any kind—a vulgar resemblance of 
Sir Peter Lely’s women. We were 
much better pleased with the portrait 
of Michael Angelo—a little black 
skulleap reveals beyond its margin a 
fine square forehead, and a face ex- 
pressive of thought. His eye is full 
of grand conceptions. He has a paper 
in his hand, which rests on the arm of 
his chair. He seems indulging him- 
self, before the public knows there 
will ever be such a building, with a 
prospective view of his own St Peter’s! 
Sitters for portraits ought to know 
that shrewd men may be made to 
look clever; but to look genius, one 
must have it in possession. 


THE Prisons. 


We are now in prison—in a Vene- 
tian dungeon—with our reader for a 
companion. How atrocicusly inge- 
nious, how diabolically inventive is 
cruelty! In a cell, which we enter 
stooping, we are made to notice that 
the round hole above the door from 
the passage by which it is entered, 
while it admits air enough to keep a 
prisoner alive, and was not meant to 
do more, excludes even the com- 
panionship of the solitary candle, 
which was permitted only at meal 
time. The light was placed without, 
and opposite to the air hole, so as to 
throw merely a small circular halo on 
the prison walls. These awful en- 
ceintes bear strong testimony also to 
the endurance of man in suffering, 
and prove that mind may even be 
active, and that a certain exertion of 
its powers is possible in utter dark- 
ness and hopeless confinement, ag- 
gravated too often by the anticipation 
of a sanguinary death, of which the 
only uncertainty was the when and 





the way. Upon the stone over 
which we stumble as we enter, 
Byron, composing his ‘ Foscari,” 
is said to have looked darkness in the 
face for several hours at a time. 
These horrid cells have even their 
curiosities! Of all the portraits of 
themselves which painters have be- 
queathed, none which we ever yet be- 
held interested us like two profiles on 
one low roof—a kingly head, with 
a crown on, and by it another face. 
These are the Paduan tyrant, Carrara, 
and his son, who were certainly 
strangled within these dungeons. 
Availing himself of the hour when 
his star, the candle, shone from the 
hole above, each, with a charred 
spoon for a pencil, is said to have 
marked the shadow of the other on 
the roof. Four centuries and more 
have rolled by, but well does the in- 
delible charcoal still cling to the dry 
stone wall. Nor without its interest 
is the scrawl of a poor illiterate fel- 
low, who records of himself only his 
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own merry disposition, though doomed 
to live and die here, as were all who 
passed along this narrow fatal cor- 
ridor. ‘ Here was confined Guiseppe 
, goldsmith of Padua, buon cam- 
pagno, &c., non posso ritornar in 
dietro, ma Spero.” Hope here! It 
seenis marvellous to find even the 
word written in sucha place. Another 
distich we had seen elsewhere :— 





* De chi mi fido, guarda mi Iddio, 
De chi non mi fido, mi guardaro Io.” 


Such an apothegm, and no where 
more useful than under the villanous 
governments of Italy: one and all, 
were, however, more natural out of 
prison than ia it. The following is 
more consistent with the prisoner’s 
actual condition ; but to whom could 
he address it, whose incarceration 
was only to end with his life—vesti- 
gia nulla retrorsum? Back from these 
dens there were indeed no footsteps! 
“ Non ti fidar d’alcuno ; pensa e tace, 

Se fugir voi de spioni insidie e lacci: 

Il pentirti, il pentirti nulla giova !— 

Ma ben del valor tuo fa vera prova.” 
Some have drawn churches on the 
walls, with ‘Come, let us worship 
God in his sanctuary!” Priests in 
their captivity here acknowledge their 
fidelity to the Holy See; their names 
and that of their cure may be read, 
and “ Long life to the holy Ro- 
man Catholic Church!” just as the 
soldiers who sank before him in at- 
tempting a river they could not ford, 
cried—* Vive l’Empereur ! ” Concerns 
ing this same Roman Catholic Church, 
by the way, that never hada schism. 
Venice, not three centuries ago, de- 
fied the Pope's terrible prerogative of 
excommunication. She shut up the 
church and the chapel, and laid hold 
on the priests, calling herself, never- 
theless, both Roman and Catholic. 
On the other hand, to make Bologna 
and Pavia obedient subjects, his holi- 
ness erased them from the list of can- 
didates for heaven. We entered one 
cell which had a window, as well as a 
door; and what a window! By its 
side a hole is wrought in the wall, 
sufficient for the introduction of a 
cord. It was pointed out tous. We 
should have overlooked it. Under 
that window, within, is the very stone, 
of a proper height, for the victim to 
sit on and be strangled like poultry— 
to have his neck wrung (oh, damnable 
and bloody man!) against the unyield- 
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ing iron of hiscasement! Thenextcell 
number six, we believe, smellsstrong of 
the fire lighted by a blessed mob some 
thirty years ago. “ Sweet smells the 
old carbon!” Another cell, and the 
last, is that in which a fratricide noble 
of Dalmatia was confined for fourteen 
years. He was, they say, the only 
surviving victim of the inguisitor’s 
tribunal, when the secret stair was 
first detected, and the people rushed 
down to the cells. He had shot his 
brother, a priest, while he was offi- 
ciating at the high altar in Zara, 
He died about forty-four days after 
his liberation, aged thirty-five years— 
his nervous system, not able to sustain 
the stimulation of air and light, to 
which he had been so long unused, 
reacted on the machine, and put an 
end to its functions! This cell has been 
spared as a specimen to posterity, and 
is even, as it was, and as they all were. 
a wild beast’s den, vaulted with Istrian 
marble above, and ribbed all round 
with wood, and rivetted to the walls with 
large nails. Its shape is exactly that 
of a trunk which you pack clothes in 
—a trunk with a round top. This is 
a colossal, impenetrable trunk. At 
one foot above the ground you see the 
planks still ready for the bed of straw; 
you see the shelf for the water an 
the loaf of bread; and you see, and 
shudder, at the one small air-hole 
above his pallet, from the dark cell 
into the dark corridor, at the end of 
which corridor there is a small slit, 
whence a glimmer of daylight comes 
to scare the very visiter, who may go 
away when he pleases. But these 
are not all the horrors. Here rolled 
the head from the decapitated trunk 
through these round holes fell the en- 
sanguined sawdust into the sea, “ mak- 
ing the green one red,” for these pri- 
sons are only just above the level of the 
water. Glad are you to ascend the dun- 
geon steps, in doing which you obtain, 
through a parsimoniously lighted cell, 
a view of the Bridge of Sighs, with 
the stern-looking marble heads be: 
project in high relief from the cover 
arch. What sounds arethese? Is it 
possible that man ean sing and wrangle 
behind the deeply receding windows. 
with the double bars, of sucha localit 4 
Yes! for they be here for a certaig 
season only. They had no Bridge 
of Sighs to cross. Their friends 
know where they are, and why they 
have eyes, and see the light; they 
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have ears to catch the jocund sounds 
on the quay below. The hellish 
judgments of the Zen and ofthe Three 
have ceased forever. They shall not 
die like poultry, not even though they 
had committed one of the four capital 
crimes which Paul Veronese has 
painted in the Judgment Hall. A 
friend of ours has put his hand into 
the Lion’s mouth, to satisfy himself 
that there are really no secret de- 
nouncements unswallowed in his eso- 
phagus. The Austrian and his sol- 
diers may be hated; but he would 
not drown his state prisoners. The 
silent mischief of the “ officer of the 
night,”’ and the mysterious disappear 
ance of men, whose house and family 
shall know them no more, can no 
longer intimidate. Mute are those 
mutes who used to conduct him up 
the Scala Segreta to the presence 
of remorseless judges ; perhaps out of 
rooms of state in his own palace, 
whose walls were hung with Titian’s 
or Paul Veronese’s pictures—rooms 
in which the owner banqueted but 
yesterday in full security. From 
such rooms also came the judges 
themselves, to deprive numbers of 
their fellow men of hearing and of 
sight. Portraits of three of these 
wretches, in purple and in ermine, 
are shown in one of the rooms. Look 
at them, and read the injunction 


Society oF 


When a really superior man pre- 
sents us with a conceit unworthy of 
his reputation, we feel less angry at 
the thing produced, than disappointed 
at his having been its author. Thus 
we felt to-day on visiting St Rock. 
«« Sansovino again,” said we, but our 
guide shook his head, and claimed the 
architecture for Palladio. Is it pos- 
sible? Can this be indeed the work 
of Palladio—the grave, the classical, 
the correct, the lauded of Forsyth and 
the initiated few—of Palladio, who 
built for judges, and living frugally 
on the contingent approbation extort- 
ed from rivals, invested his great ca- 
pital of fame with posterity, to be 
paid, principal and interest, when pos- 
terity should come of age to appre- 
ciate him? What a disappointment 
to us, who, primed and loaded, and 
ready to explode on the first of his 
works we should be brought to see, 
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presence of St Mare and his lion— 
*“*Primum semper ante omnia dili- 
genter inquirete, ut cum justitia et 
caritate detiniatis, neminem condemne- 
tis ante verum et justum judicium. 
Nullam judicetis suspicionis arbitrio, 
sed primum probate, et postea senten- 
tiam proferte, et quod vobis non vultis 
fieri, alteri facere nolite!” The very 
Doges themselves, it seems, were not 
safe: one of them, Grimani, was con. 
fined eighteen months, on the suppo- 
sition of his aiming at despotism. The 
inquisitor’s council discovered their 
mistake, and caused Titian to record it 
by the beautiful picture called “ The 
Triumph of the Glory of the Cross.” 
The upper prisons, though they bear 
the ominous title, “Sotto i Piombi,” 
are very different places of confine- 
ment. Here there is light and fresh 
air. The roof of lead is full four feet 
above the wooden ceiling of the 
room. In short, Silvio Pellico has 
made the most of a prison by no means 
bad. They pointed out to us his room, 
where a detachment of pigeons, from 
the Piazza, were cooing and pursuing 
each other along the ledge of his win- 
dow-sill—an episode which, had it oc- 
curred during his confinement, would 
doubtless have called forth some very 
touching apostrophe to the reader's 
feelings. 


St Rock. 


were conducted to this! Harmony of 
design seems entirely wanting in this 
vast polygonous building, composed, 
as it is, of all the constructive materi- 
als one ever heard of, forcing attention 
to its own want of drawing, by its 
equal sins against all legitimate em- 
ployment of colours. Stone, brick, and 
stucco, so justly repudiated by all good 
arehitecture, in the same members of 
a building, here unite their allogenous 
surfaces. “The portico, shabby in de- 
sign, is not saved from that charge by 
Corinthian columns, which have not 
room to stand at ease—nor are the 
columns themselves without reproach 
in point of taste. A man must be 
very tired of legitimate ornament be- 
fore he would substitute capitals which 
look like cauliflowers run to seed; 
and that ugly rim around them seems 
weeny as if in imitation of the metal 


: 


oop which a fractured column is 
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often obliged to wear. 
pairs might in themselves be an 
agreeable novelty, were they not made 


otherwise by the details within. In 
a double row of Corinthian columns, 
inequality of height, which is bad 
enough, is aggravated by want of uni- 
formity in other respects ; for some of 
these columns are plain, some fluted, 
some even twisted, some mounted on 
pedestals of granite or porphyry, as if 
this was the only mode by which they 
could reach the wooden roof, and 
which they only succeed, after all, in 
doing, by cross beams and escalloped 
wedges jambed in between them and 
their coronets. The stairs, indeed, 
from the lower to the upper hall, are 
noble, and afford a worthy aditus to 
Tintoretto’s masterpieces, for almost 
all those works are collected here, any 
of which, elsewhere, would have en- 
grossed our whole attention. The 
Crucifixion, however, far eclipsed all 
therest. We were three, and we were 
unanimously arrested a full half hour 
before that painting, and absorbed in 
the contemplation of it. The moment 
—such a moment!—could only have 
been dared by a painter who had the 
command of resources such as his. 
An experimentum crucis, indeed, were 
this to any thing below excellence! 
Our Saviour is just affixed to the cross, 
one of the thieves is ready to be, but 
is not yet fixed—from him no blood 
yet flows. His is the horrid suspense 
of impending torture! The third is 
being swung up to the position in which 
he is to suffer! The first wail of the 
friends and relatives of the Saviour is 
not spent. No! the agony of their 
grief is at its worst! The shouts of 
the rabble are all but heard! Some 
dear familiar faces are looking up to 
the Saviour, and are seen by him! 
The calm countenance of the suffer- 
ing Christ, alive on the cross—his 
features, not yet altered by agonies, 
are turned away (as in obedience to an 
instinctive aversion) from the blood 
which has already stained the cross! 
What a conception, and how unlike 
all the other Crucifixions we have yet 
seen! The reader supposes tiis 
building, called St Rock, to be a 
church? No—it was built for a 
casino nobile, on the departure of 
the plague, (attributed to St Rock’s 
intercession,) in 1515—* Passim urbe 
tota,” so says an inscription on the 
stairs, “ cadavera jacere prostrata, car- 
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bunculis, bubonibus, maculis obsessa.”" 
As to the pictures collected there the 
interest is increased by the fact, that 
Tintoretto, the painter, was (for the 
murder of his wife) compelled té exe- 
cute them on the spot, and wrought 
at them in confinement for 14 years; 
in short, he was sent to the gallies, 
and made to work at the trade he had 
learned—a shocking story, in all its 
tissue of genius and crime—society 
outraged, and yet almost indemnified! 

The Casino Nobile, or place of meet- 
ing for the caste of nobility, is very 
ancient in Italy, very exclusive, and 
long preceded ourclubs. Such places 
in the kingdom of Naples are of high 
antiquity. They were called sedili— 
each caste, indeed, had there its sedile. 
They answered to the people in place 
of coffee- houses, before coffee was im- 
ported; and as they also answered the 
purpose of conversation, conference, or 
conspiracy, the suppression of them 
was one of the first acts of the precious 
Ferdinand, when English counsels and 
an English admiral inflicted him anew 
on his unhappy subjects. The sedile 
was classical also. The semicircular 
seats at the gates of Pompeii, put one 
in mind of the old men at the Skaian 
gate of Troy, sitting there to discuss 
the ladies, and Helen of the number 
—the sedili, in short, were public, and 
exclusive sitting places. 

Immediately opposite to this build- 
ing stands the church connected with 
it, and belonging to the same society. 
Between its nave and transept, a noble 
choir, composed of richly carved wood 
and marble, stands like an ornamented 
antediluvian ark, and by its side a 
wooden pulpit, fit only for Punch’s 
theatre. Near a fantastic St Francis, 
and sculptured in marble, are the Fos- 
cari and the Ursini—generals by sea, 
so the Venetians called their admirals, 
and generals by land, one of whom, 
Sarelli, a fine burly fellow, full six 
feet high in his saddle, is riding a Tro- 
jan horse, armed, like himself, cap-a- 
pie. Right into one of the side cha- 
pels, the Pessaro family have a vast 
monument sibi et suis—a dozen such 
would almost fill the church! Four 
miniature Evangelists, painted in such 
an elaborate manner, by Bonelli, that 
the very hairs on their beards can be 
counted, are among the curiosities of 
the place. This church preserves also 
the heart of Canova, within a monu- 
ment designed by himself to the me- 





128 
mory of Titian; dying before it was 
completed, it was finished by his pu- 
pils, and inscribed to his own—the 

mperors of Austria and of Russia 
contributing to the pious work. A 
small lozenge-shaped tablet opposite 
this monument continues, therefore, 
to tell posterity where Titian lies :— 
& Qui giace il gran Tiziano de Vecelli; 
emulator di Zeuxi e d’Apelle.”  Ti- 
tian died of the plague in his 94th 
year; but the Venetian painter, though 
postponed to Canova, has not lost for 
ever his monumental honours, for the 
anons, aware of what they owed to, 
im, the painter of new churches, 
resolved to place him in a niche in the 
most honourable part of their own. 
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To install him within the precincts of 
the altar itself, without scandal, was 
not easy; so they decapitated a St 
Jerome, and substituted the head of 
the prince of the Venetian school! who 
still, to one of the aovvero:, passes for 
St Jerome, and receives votive offer- 
ings eo nomine. Nor know we any 
countenance, under any name, more 
calculated, even in a Catholic church, 
to inspire reverence or compel genu- 
flexion, than this forgery of St Jerome 
—his beard is but a little less magni- 
ficent than that of Michael Angelo’s 
Moses, and the well-known fineness 
and regularity of his features do jus- 
tice to it. 


TRAVELLERS IN ITaLy, STERNE, Beckrorp, Eustace, THE GuipEs AND Ma- 
NUALS, THE ForsytH, &c. 


We can make outalist of about forty 
published travels in this country, from 
old Montaigne, who dined in company 
with Bianca Capella at Pratolino, and 
hought she drank too much Tuscan 
Wine, to Mrs Starke; and how few are 
available to real wants in travelling! 

etween the nimis and the not enough, 
not many have had the fortune to steer; 
some give you so much of the dimen- 
sions of a building that you heartily 
wish it had never been built; others 
write inventories of the curiosities con- 
ined in churches and convents, and 
distribute, as if it were so much trans- 
fera ble stock, their notes of admira- 
tion, or rather exclamation. Some, to 
ive you an enlarged idea of the gran- 

- ea of a building, enlarge upon its 
cost, or the time it took; some write 
classical tours, and furnish the texts, 
the great charm of which is their oc- 
curring to one’s self, prompted only by 
the genius loci. Still, however, these 
may be welcome to the reader at home, 
or even¢o the traveller too old to re- 
collect the passages imprompted ; but 
there is one wayfsring man, whose 
companionship we should have enjoy- 
ed, who, like Sterne of old, stands by 
himself. Forsyth neither measures nor 
appraises ; and if he quotes, it is not 
to show off his reading, but to support 
his character for taste ; as to style and 
thought, he is the Tacitus of tourists, 
¢, assuredly, as yet without a rival 
E Sesiees. With whom would you 


spapare him for the information you 
esire, condensed and quickly dispatch. 


ed? Not surely with Eustaee, who tra- 
vels in perpetual warfare with France 
and Protestantism, and transcribes Vir- 
gil, Horace, and Silius Italicus in 
every page of his tedious progress ? 
The much overpraised smartness, or 
liveliness, of Beckford, is utterly eclip- 
sed by the terse sentences of a man 
who went forth from amidst the Scot- 
tish mists, not with a fortune and the 
command of the post-horses of Europe, 
but with far more than commonplace 
learning, and many very unusual ac- 
complishments. On whatever subject 
he descants, Forsyth is always equal to 
it. Nothing weak, nothing unreflect- 
ive in the matter; a style which sus- 
tains him nobly under the dome of St 
Peter’s, or the arena of the Coliseum; 
but where things are to be criticised, 
not felt, is short and pithy as a pro- 
verb! Woe to the architects whom he 
places at the bar of his inexorable 
judgment! he scatters their misplaced 
Corinthians like nine-pins, and pulls 
down, like Samson, their own edi-_ 
fices about their ears. But For- 
syth’s sentences, like Lord Brough- 
am’s law decisions, are really not al- 
ways final, and, oftener than his un- 
usual powers would lead one to believe, 
require a court of cassation; he ge- 
neralizes too much, and too often from 
particulars, and he is far from always 
accurate in his facts. He was but a 
short time at Venice, and that he did 
not write this part of his book entirely 
from notes made on the spot, we are 
well convinced. His Mint, for in- 
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stance, is purely ati imaginative * Zec- 
ca,” and as unlike the Venetian as it 
is possible to be. No wonder! for he 
employed a different architect from the 
real one in the constructing it. As 
to Palladian churches, of which hesays, 
and truly, that Venice may be proud, 
he makes more than one mistake. In 
St George’s—he bids us notice a pe- 
culiarity, two different orders of co- 
lumns rising from the same pavement 
to different heights; both are of the 
same order—Corinthian. In the Je- 
suits’, he speaks of a large ciborium of 
Carrara marble, planted on twisted co- 
lumns of verd antique, but this or- 
nament or deformity must be looked 
for in some other church, where he 
had no doubt seen it; nor would he 
have found quite so much fault with 
the tall ornamental chimney-pots of 
Venice, had he heard, as we did, of its 
winds. Forsyth has said nothing of 
the Horses of St Mare, which we be- 
lieve were not there in his time—they 
were at that period groomed in France. 
s* The horses of St Mare are admired 
for their style, anatomy, and breeding. 
Their poise and attitude are surely 
noble, powerful, full of action,—per- 
haps too full of action for their situa- 
tion ; but what business has an evan- 
gelist with race horses? A Christian 
edifice can derive no real dignity nor 
grace from the symbol or indication of 
a Pagan hippodrome, or a modern 
livery stable. It is not enough that 
adjuncts be ornamental, they must 
also be appropriate. They might as 
well have put up eagles, elephants, or 
giraffes before St Marc; and let the 
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merits of thesé travelled horses be what 
they may, on a worse position for their 
own display, or more unfit one, as re+ 
spects the building to which they are 
attached, it would have been impossi- 
ble to have nailed them.” And now 
that we have prepared our way, and 
endeavoured to pay a just homage to 
our favourite writer on these matters, 
we shall with the less scruple men- 
tion where he is wrong as to facts, or, 
in our own opinion, hard as to jud,- 
ments, (that he is very generally too 
technical every one feels.) Of his in- 
correctness, take the following as a me- 
morable instance. St Peter’s, as every 
body knows, is full of magnificent mo- 
numents of departed popes. Forsyth 
says, ** each is dressed in the pontifical 
habit, kneeling, in the grave and so- 
lemn act of benediction; an act but 
poorly denoted by the divergent fin- 
gers.” There are, we believe, in St Pe- 
ter’s, tkons of fourteen popes, whereof 
one is standing, two or three only are 
kneeling, one is recumbent, and all the 
restare sitting. Itisfurther remarkable, 
that Forsyth should not have perceived 
the incompatibility of kneeling figures 
dispensing the papal benediction, which 
requires a certain grandeur of attitude, 
and is, we believe, always performed 
by the living pontiff erect. As to the 
figures which sit, they rather repre- 
sent the popes in that act which, in 
Roman antiquity, is called allocation, 
—they are evidently speaking, it may 
be, the speech of command or exhor- 
tation, but it is not that most imposing 
function which terminates the festival 
of Easter. 


St GEoRGE’s. 


The church of St George, fine as it 
may be in its proportions and style, 
being constructed of Istrian stone, pre- 
sents too much the appearance of being 
recently whitewashed ; and this un- 
subdued colour of the material renders 
the broad cornice, objected to by For- 
syth as an established impropriety in 
all churches, which perhaps it is, more 
apparent here. Painted pasteboard 
saints, apparently in their niches, fur- 
ther disfigure a church which should 
have been left either unadorned, or 
ornamented in a way becoming the 
nobleness of its superstructure. Here 
we saw 4 grisly collection of Capucins, 
who had been beatified within the last 


century ; old men and young, with 
light and dark hair; wax faces and 
glass eyes (Venice cannot forget her 
beads) to match the hue of those they 
had when living! On a mould taken 
from the dead man’s face, a cast in 
wax is made, and the real beard of his 
flesh and blood attached to it, giving 
an expression—and a terrible expregs- 
ion it is too—to the bloodless wax. 
The first church we saw here was 
that Gothic building which contains 
the remains of many of the doges; St 
Paul and St James. It hasa series of 
monuments erected to the chiefs and 
genérals of the republic, which aré, for 
magnificence and cost, scarcely becond 
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to these of the popes, in St Peter’s. 
One of this series was, it is asserted, 
copied several times by Canova as a 
study. 

In passing the church of St Martin, 
we see the only remaining Lion's 
Mouth in Venice. He opens it here at 
full stretch, and seems roaring in anger 
‘at those who would cram into it their 
* Denoncii segreti contro bestemiatore 
et irreverenti alle chiese!”” Formerly 
each church had its lion's mouth, but 
now they are closed up and walled in. 
The press for ever, even in its worst 
abuses, rather than this! The church 
of St Sebastian is full of the works of 
Paul Veronese, and contains his ashes 


NapoLeon’s ACACIA 


Napoleon’s acacia garden is a place 
we remember with a schoolboy’s plea- 
sure, as his only play-ground for a 
week, certain years ago. We had not 
long enjoyed the cool air of the un- 
ruffled sea, which rippled against its 
wall, or listened to approaching or re- 
treating oars, which, on whatever 
waters, belong to the pleasant class of 
sounds, when clouds appeared to be 
gathering in the direction of St Mare’s, 
and presently some zig-zags of light- 
ning amidst the precipitately lowering 
darkness, with an occasional growl or 
two from the same quarter, warned us 
to return. We left the only garden 
in Venice (publici juris) with regret ; 
but so slow is a storm sometimes in 
working up, in the usual repose of the 
Italian sky, to the point where you 
expect it to explode, that, in our way 
back, we had time to stop and witness 
a scene or two eminently Venetian— 
ene, indeed, so disposed for a picture, 
that we should have been glad to have 
been able to make a sketch for that 
purpose. On one of those little ele- 
vated bridges which give the necessary 
continuity to the quays, and occur suf- 
ficiently often in your walk, in what- 
ever direction, to prevent your forget- 
ting you are in Venice, we came upon 
a small edicula let into a wall, and in- 
habited by a miniature Madonna, who 
had just room enough for a few votive 
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and those of two of his sons. The 
double martyrdoms of St Sebastian are 
both fine pictures. A St Veronicais, 
in company with another beautiful 
saint, touching wounds, and the wounds 
heal, as they ought under so charming 
a medication; for neither of these 
young people have much of the saint 
inthem. Mutatis mutandis, it might 
do for Clorinda and Tancredi, or for 
Don Juan and Haidee. This church 
is poor, and is also damp ; so that the 
pictures of Paul Veronese, which adorn 
its walls, suffer daily injury, —the 
shades are becoming too deep, and the 
lights are no longer what they were, 


GaRDEN, &c. &c. &ec. 


offerings and the necessary arrange- 
ment of consecrated tapers. Among 
the pictured deliverances hung about 
here, as elsewhere, one was intended 
for a sea-piece, though it would be dif- 
ficult to say in what school the hand 
was educated which had here commit- 
ted to canvass the unlikeness of that 
treacherous element ;* but asea-piece 
it was, though not a Vernet, and the 
place where it hung seemed to bea 
favourite and much-frequented chapel 
of the Madonna del Mare. Her guard- 
ian was an old fellow, with cap on 
head, and sleep in his eye, whose duty 
it was to take care of her and the can- 
dles, and receive from old and young 
all the money they were willing 
(éxav aexovle d¢ Ovum, perhaps,) to 
give him, in return for which he 
gave a framed print, value about one 
penny, to be kissed and kept possession 
of for half a minute or so, or till a 
suitable number of Aves had been said 
to it, and then to be duly returned. 
Some knelt for a quarter of an hour 
before the shrine itself, interceding, 
doubtless, for their friends at sea; 
some were not easy unless they touch- 
ed the sill, while other votaries stood 
or knelt at different distances from the 
depot, either possessing faith of stouter 
quality, or, it might be, from fear of 
the exacting old fright, who sat watch- 
ing and scraping the candles, and do- 





* There must be a whole swarm of poor daubers in Italy, of whom it may be said that 
each “ picta se tempestate tuetur,” who work for the faithful at so much a square 


inch, and paint you suspended, submerged, 


saved, 


mutilated, as the case may be,—but always 
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ing all he could to entice them to 
come forward as voluntary contribu- 


tors to his not unprofitable appoint- . 


ments. 

At all events, the shrine is in fashion. 
Sailors sing out a lusty ave as they 
pass ; infants are made to turn aside 
and kneel, and be dazzled by the 
candles. Every one who passes un- 
covers his head, and few do so without 
paying tribute to the showman of the 
fustian cap. But after all, Venice is 
Venice ; and the unrepressed sounds of 
the profane in the distance, the song 
and the dance, the shout, or the noise 
of the craft shooting by below the 
bridge, prevent him from having it 
all his own way. Of course, we stood 
a moment to look on; and though our 
stopping made others stop, and brought 
votaries to the Madonna, and pence 
to him, he pretended to be scandalized 
at our heretical Aats, and half shut the 
shrine in our faces, not so close, how- 
ever, but that the old spider could look 
out for more flies, whom he intended 
to secure ; and secure them he did, for 
some evidently quickened their steps, 
for fear, unless they should be alert, 
that the door would be finally closed, 
and the Virgin’s hour for receiving 
company past. Three smart girls, 
and some devout of the other sex, were 
still on their knees on the steps of the 
little bridge when we moved on. The 
silence was perfect, the light of day 
was fast fading, and the party would 
soon have been in all the perils of 
darkness, but for the tapers, and the 
flash which occasionally lit up the 
horizon. These dangers, however, 
were evaded; for, on turning round, 
we saw them rise, kiss the box into 
which they had put their alms, and 
nothing else, cross themselves, and go 
away happy; while the old fellow, at 
least equally so, having collected all 
the stalactites from the candles, and 
put them by carefully, extinguishes 
the light, sticks the print of the Virgin 
behind a votive crutch, comes out of 
his bureau, fumbles about for the key, 
and locking up all safe for the night, 
hobbles off with the money-box under 
his arm, the contents of which he will 
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sort at leisure. -In our way home- 
ward, we heard the loose timbers of 
many a floor shaking to the dancer's 
tread ; and in the streetitself, a magic 
lantern offered us the actions of un- 
dying Punch, whose birthplace all 
Italy might contend for, as Greece for 
Homer. Forsyth makes him a native 
of Bergamo.* We found more to at~ 
tract us in a small theatre, erected for 
the performance of legitimate tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, by a complete 
dramatis persone of little heroes and 
heroines in wood, and stopped for some 
minutes listening to a piece called the 
Four Elements, being unfortunately 
too late for one which had just been 
concluded, written by the man, the 
actor and the author, within the 
puppet-show, and called the Triumph 
of the Lombards. His wife collected 
the money in the street: the billet for 
one of thesemicircle of chairs, disposed 
for the select part of the audience, 
cost two sous: the vulgar, who stand 
outside the railing, have, like our- 
selves, their treat for nothing. 

What a place this Venice must have 
been! said we to ourselves and others 
at dinner. What a number of strange 
stories have been delivered for our 
edification to-day, roundly and off- 
hand, by our expert valet de place! 
We only wished we could implicitly 
trust him. Why did he hurry us on, 
without a moment’s pause, from one 
wild romance to another? for we have 
heard tales one would absolutely deride 
beyond the Zagunes. By the time our 
dessert was served, we could bear one 
another’s objections no longer—the 
fellow might be, and probably was, 
laughing at our English credulity— 
tam vacui capitis populum Pheaca 
putavit ?—we would subject him (one 
of us was bred to the bar) to cross- 
examination, and endeavour, as to 
some of the personages, to prove an 
alibi, or find a flaw in a date, which 
should falsify the whole. In this spirit 
we rang the bell, to summon him be- 
fore us. Our dignity, to be sure, might 
besomewhat compromised by the hasty 
step we were going to take—we might 
only afford him an opportunity of 





* Punch, however, may, in our opinion, vindicate a more ancient origin. 


At any 


rate, he always reminds us beautifully of antiquity. 





tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 


Ezodium, quum persone pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat rusticus infans. 


—Juv, iii, 174, 
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convicting us of being ill-read in Vene- 
tian story, and we half repented (one 
does sometimes) of having pulled the 
bell; but pulled it had been, and he 
was before us, with his usual deferen- 
tial bow. Hem!—respectful saluta- 
tion that, if sincere! We coughed, 
and looked irresolution. Had we 
sneezed, he would have wished us long 
life; but coughs are not noticed in 
Italy, and yet we coughed again, as if 
for areply. Do the signori wish to 
see the Academia to-morrow? Why, 
yes, if by that time we should have 
digested all he had told us to-day— 
fatta la digestione. He begged pardon 
—he could not understand what we 
meant. Why, to be plain, then, we 
Gould not quite believe all the belle 
cose he hadtoldus. ‘Che belle cose ?” 
Why, for instance, Tintoretto’s having 
murdered his wife, &c. &c. The guide- 
books don’t mention that, and they put 
down every thing. ‘Then about Duke 


Tue TREASURY 


To describe the Treasury of St 
Marc’s, one—the writer, must possess 
a whole Stephens’ Thesaurus of words, 
or the reader suppose some scenes in 
the Arabian Nights realized. The 
bubbling pearl; the emerald too un- 
wieldy to wear; the ruby that no pen, 
not even its own, can do justice to, 
the turquoise binding of the book 
which St Marc holds in his hand— 
these are but unimportant items of 
such a whole ;—his official chair is 
inlaid with jewels, and into its arms 
are inserted one or two, that are as 
much misplaced as the worst taste 
could possibly have contrived. The 
object is, as a whole, as much 
above all valuation as it is below all 
criticism ; they told us what every 
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Carrara’s shooting people right and 
left, with poisoned needles, out of a 
pop-gun, before the invention of 
powder, It was all very well for certi 
signori forestieri who had not travelled ; 
but as to ourselves, we had. This 
bold declaration of infidelity brought 
upon us a second edition, neither cor. 
rected nor revised, of all he had said 
before, coupled with a promise to show 
us the very pistol, the corpus delicti, 
and prove all his statements by refer- 
ence to persons, books, and papers. 
Consequently, when would we be 
called to-morrow? Early, if all we 
expected to be told were to be true. 
“Signore,” was the dignified reply, * I 
served Lord Byron, and he would not 
have employed an ingannatore.” We 
felt ashamed of what we had said, and 
determined never again to do the in- 
quisitor at Venice, without a better 
supply of the necessary apparatus for 
carrying it through. 


oF St Marc’s. 


thing cost, and we went away be- 
wildered with carats and computa- 
tion. There never was a saint so richly 
dight as St Mare, (though we have met 
with afew others of thie calendar who 
must have been supposed to have a 
penchant that way;) and what the 
saint could not possibly away with, 
his Lion got in his master’s name. 
Of what use can diamond eyes be to a 
lion? thought the French; and the 
operation of extracting the lenses was 
forthwith, and most successfully, per- 
formed, the Lion neither wincing nor 
wagging his tail; and even the Vene- 
tians must allow that he looks nearly, 
and sees quite as well, in his present 
glass or rock-crystal eyes, as he did 
with his original ones. 


Tue Pictures. 


Forsyth has said precisely what 
all who see them must say of one of 
the two grand pictures in this palace, 
that it is impossible to catch the 
painter's design. In the “ Glory of 
Paradise,” by Tintoretto, the eye is 
wandering amidst a whole mythology 
of living and defunct popes, cardinals, 
bishops, and saints ; it looks like the 
Virgin Mary’s Drawing-room; and 
so crowded, that there is no chante 


for any of the last arrivals to take 
their turn and be presented. You 
look and you look again, and still you 
can make nothing of it; and so you 
turn away from the heavenly. music- 
books and the angels who hold them, 
and the beasts of the Revelations, not 
a little doubting whether a lion and ‘a 
bull at such an assembly be not a 
transgression of that Quidlibet audendi 
conceded to painters, and abused by 
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all the schools, except the Dutch. Of 
the other pictures in these state- 
rooms, their subjects are drawn from 
Venetian history ; but are not, how- 
ever, as Forsyth has stated, all by 
Paul Veronese. We have the works 
of five or six masters, at least, and in 
very different styles. The long story 
of Barbarossa, Alexander the Third, 
and the contemporary Doge, is well 
told on an extended line of canvass, 
which covers nearly half the first 
room. To begin at the beginning; 
the old Pope has found it convenient 
to put himself under the maritime 
protection of Venice, and is on board 
one of her galleys ;—within the next 
frame, you assist at a bloody sea-fight, 
in which the Venetian vessels are 
dressed out, asevery thing in Venice is, 
with tapestry and silk, while ber decks 
are crowded for action. The ships of 
the Republic are Homerically red 
sided, gorgeous lanterns hang on the 
shrouds, apc ‘se row of oars by which 
the manceuvies are to be entirely 
effected, are so thickly set, as to form 
to the eye a continuous line, on which 
it would appear that one might walk 
—more canvass, (that is, on the walls, ) 
and the Venetians have fought and 
conquered, and are hurrying young 
Barbarossaon board aconspicuous gal- 
ley freighted with the Doge and Pope, 
where the Pope, in gratitude, pre- 
sents his own ring to the Doge, with 
which in future that magistrate and 
his successors are to wed the scbmis- 
sive Adriatic on the anniversary of the 
victory. hat ring the French po- 
litely left them, and it is even now in 
the treasury of St Marc’s. Lastly, 
we have young Barbarossa let off on 
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parole, but returning with his con- 
trite father to throw themselves at the 
feet of the Holy Father, who winds 
up the drama pontifically by a bless- 
ing, &c. The Doge repairsto Rome, 
where the Pope replaces him comfort- 
ably on his chair at St Peter’s. Over 
these historical pictures hang portraits 
of one hundred and fifty Doges. Poor 
Marini, the last Doge, looks melancho- 
ly, as if coming events were casting 
their shadows before: the others hang 
in pairs, but he has no pendant with 
whom to exchange a look. An Aus- 
trian flanks him, with a long white 
face, in cold uncommunicative marble! 
If you study the faces of so many 
Doges, all first-rate portraits of the 
school of Titian, you will have ex- 
amined a very fine series of human 
physiognomy, worth examining for 
the variety of which a grave and com- 
posed expression is susceptible. The 
later Doges no longer wear a beard ; 
the earlier have, almost without ex- 
ception, a remarkably fine embellish- 
ment of that kind, meteoric beards, 
which might satisfy a poet, or vie with 
those traditionary ones of Esculapius, 
Plato, the Indian Bacchus, or the mo- 
dern Armenian priest. They are now 
coming in again, these beards! to the 
great delight of the ladies—perhaps 
they are already cultivated by the 
young linen-drapers in England, in 
ignorance that without a very exact 
toilet, scarcely practicable by young 
men who open shop and dust coun- 
ters, one horrible disease of Menta- 
gramay getamong them—frightening 
away the fair customers. On this sub- 
ject we recollect that M. Alibert 
prelected long and learnedly. 


Tur Armoury. 


Having passed the gigantic lions, 
one of whom draws himself halfway 
up, and peeps over the sentry-box in 
front of him at the surly Austrian 
sentinel, who bears about the same 
proportion to him as a mouse to 
a Newfoundland dog, and walked 
through a vast raftered ship-house 
(Palladio’s), capable of indefinite ex- 
tension in all directions, we enter the 
building which contains the armour. 
A whole line of Doges, old and 
young—a suit of armour for a child’s 
wear—first attracted our notice. It 
was that of young Barbarossa, who 


was thus unusually breeched at five 
years old, Entirely encased in steel, 
he wields his little mace of solid 
metal, is belted with a five-year-old 
sword, and wears his vizor down, in 
preparation for the battle ; in fact, at 
that early age he was really made to 

ractise arms and wear armour for an 

our a-day. At ten he wore this un- 
comfortable clothing for a longer 
space ; and, at eighteen, put on mail 
for life. Near to this infantile war- 
rior stood the Victor Pisani, upon 
one of the bombs of which, in 1426, 
he was the first maker. This Istrian 
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cherub weighs 40 Ibs. The winged 
lion figures on many a gallant breast- 
plate—steel-clothed horses stand by 
steel-clothed riders, leaning on im- 
mensely long swords requiring the 
joint efforts of both hands. The 
weight of Alaric’s heavy crest exhi- 
bited here were enough, without a 
blow, tocrush any but a #éte de fer. 
We looked into the grim gills through 
which he had breathed, and seeing 
nothing, raised the hinged steel jaw 
of the formidable mask, and, when 
we had let it fall, drew successfully 
upon imagination for a countenance 
of competent ferocity. A cuirass of 
diabolical invention is shown, con- 
trived for torture, to be inflicted 
through holes for inserting sharp in- 
struments into the wearer’s skin. This 
question was for Patrician contumacy 
alone, and from the armour being 
gilt, bore the name of ‘“ Golden 
Punishment!” We saw “infernal 
machines ” almost coexistent with the 
invention of the infernal powder which 
nourishes them—a phalanx of barrels 
obedient to one match. We saw a 
breastplate riddled throughout with 
arrows fired from a cross-bow at a 
distance of 100 feet ;—we saw a long 
halbert which, like a poisonous snake, 
could first drop its fangs upon you, 
and then present a gun barrel, and, if 
that failed, the other end was ready 
with a ragged tooth and a charged 
missile of its own. The crescent, the 
sharp scimitar, and the standard of 
the Turk, are naturally here; one 
banner, in queer unchristian-looking 
characters, asserts the one God and 
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Mahomet, and recalls the Venetian 
rowess at Lepanto. We saw the 
atest form of steel-bow, and the ear- 
liest form of fire-arms, with a piece 
of tow to ignite the charge through 
an open touch-hole, together with all 
the improvements, from Pisani’s un- 
certain bomb to the cannon which 
never fails. The most horrible part 
of this exhibition of destructive en- 
gines, was Carrara’s cabinet, in which 
is preserved the key with the secret 
spring, by which, on féte days, he 
discharged his poisoned needles: who- 
ever received the puncture, which fell 
light as an insect’s sting, turned pale, 
sickened, and died, as if bitten by the 
cobra di capella. Even the childhood 
of this tyrant was nursed in atrocity, 
and he was taught to inflict wounds 
and death by a cross-bow equal to his 
strength. When he grew up, he had 
his thumb-screws, which are here ex- 
hibited ; and, above all, a work-box, 
sent en cadeau to his sister-in-law, 
with particular directions that she 
only was to open it—she was saved 
by the eagerness of her maid, who 
perished by the curiosity which led 
her to lift the lid which confined the 
poisoned charge. Much of this may 
have been false, and how much of it 
true we know not; for the bloody 
* Council of Ten” was quite capable, 
in its known cruelty to this Prince 
and his sons, of the fabrication not 
only of the stories, but of the instru- 
ments produced in proof. The Bu- 
centaur is gone, but they have a mo- 
del of this famous coche d’eau, with 
a splint of its mast as a relic. 


Beap MANUFACTORY. 


Went to see the Manufactory of 
Beads, for which Venice has been famed 
for 400 years. We saw sheaves of 
glass waving like corn, in the laps of 
women, who sat assorting the vitreous 
harvest according to its size. In an. 
other stage, a number of men with 
shears were clipping the long threads 
into very small bits, the elements of 
the beads. In the next room lay frag- 
ments of 300 colours, and patterns in- 
numerable, filling forty or fifty baskets. 
A very distressing part of the opera- 
tion was to be seen below, where, on 
approaching a long shed, open on 
one side to the air, and glowing with 
thirty fires in all its length, stood a 


number of poor wretches, whose daily 
and hourly employment it was, to re- 
ceive the bits of sifted glass, cut as we 
had seen above, and melt them into 
beads, by means of charcoal and sand, 
in the midst of these dreadful fire blasts, 
which they were constantly feeding, 
and within three feet of which they 
stood, streaming at every pore, stoop- 
ing to draw out the caldron and pour 
its contents upon a tray, which they 
then, in this state of their own bodies, 
drag forth into the air. A new cop- 
per of cold materials already awaits 
them, which must be thrust forthwith 
into the furnace, and a cool superinten- 
dant is there to see that there is no re- 
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mission! The turning, the feeding, the 
renewed sweat, cease not till night 
comes to put a pause to miseries which 
are to last for life! The galleysis a joke 
to this work. The workmen all die 
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young. We never thought of beads 
as such an expensive luxury before. 
A sixpenny necklace may cost the life 
of the artisan! Look at a rosary in this 


Tue Recatta, ¢ 





fragor aurem 


Percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni. 
Nam si deficeret, moestam attonitamque videres 


Hane urbem. 


So festive an aspect did every thing 
wear at Venice, so much had been 
programmed and said, and so fine was 
the morning, that as soon as we had 
shot from our hotel door, and had 
rounded the corner that brought us 
in full sight of the long-stretching 
shore of the Lido, we felt sure that 
our expectations would for once be 
realized, and that to-day we should 
have pageantry and pleasuring abroad 
in abundance. The whole way to the 
Piazzetta (where all that makes Ve- 
nice Venice is at all hours, day and 
night, collected and exhibited, the 
starting-place for all excursions, the 
landing-place for all returns, the loun- 
ging place for all idlers of all the na- 
tions), a moving mass of gaily attired 
pedestrians attended us along terraces 
and quays, where a thousand amphi- 
prorous gondolas stood harnessed, and 
rubbing sides, ready to dart forth and 
clear their ranks at a nod; and soon 
indeed was the line broken into gaps, 
to meet demands increasing on every 
side. A few minutes brought us along 
with this cortege to the foot of the lion 
which stands on his column as a sort 
of vicegerent to St Mare, and his com- 
peer the crocodile, who carries his re- 
presentative on his back,—well known 
monuments, between which the three 
tall masts formerly devoted to the flags 
of Candia, of Cyprus, and of Greece, 
now deliver to the caresses of the seaor 
land breezes the red and white stripes 
of Austria’s Archduke. One stroke 
and we pass the Mint—another bears 
us along the wall of the “ Procuratie” 
gardens; opposite to which is the 
* Chiesa della Salute,” ‘stored up 
with its inverted consoles,” (Forsyth,) 
but looking vastly well to-day notwith- 
standing these its transgressions— 
every place around being crowded with 
sight-seers, well seated on its marble 
steps. What is that handsome-looking 
palace? * JI Palazzo Cornaro, Il Palla- 





dio l’architetto,” chants the cicerone 
of the boat, in his elliptic and most de- 
sirable brevity of reply. We look up 
and see one or two of the modern Cor- 
nari (long life of course to them !) lean- 
ing over a marble balecony—carpets, 
rich “aubuisons,” cover the nether por- 
tion of its walls, while at about twenty 
feet above the sea, a gay upholstery of 
blue satin drapestherough ‘‘bossages” 
of the front. What a scene of silks 
and satins on every side! and how 
variously applied! and how the eye 
wanders from the essentially magnifi- 
cent gorgeous frontings of such houses 
as only Venice boasts, to the moving 
gaudiness of the river! Every dip of 
the oar to-day reminds us of Paul 
Veronese, and gives, in ** tableaux 
vivants,’”’ duplicates of pictures we have 
already seen and known by heart! 
s¢ I] Justiniani,” sings out our guide, 
pointing out, as he passed under it, the 
palace of this first Patriarch of Venice. 
*¢ Il] Pio Quinto” was three doors fur- 
ther on. Presently, as our boat swirls 
round at an elbow of the canal, the 
bridge of the Rialto is right before us. 
«¢ 1] Palazzo Foscari,” * 11 Moscherino,” 
“Ecco!” wefollowedour guide’ sfinger, 
as he had taught us that whenever he 
said “ Ecco”’ we were to look out with 
extraordinary attention. ‘“ Ecco,” be- 
hold the window whence the baker’s 
daughter, whilom the chére amie of 
Byron, threw herself, to get out of the 
way of his wrath, when he surprised 
her bya visitof no groundless jealousy. 
Nor did he suffer us to pass on without 
pointing outtousthe abode of the Guic- 
cioli, who, according to some, planned 
both the plot and its detection. “ Bella 
Venezia,” adds the enthusiastic guide 
(whose dreams no doubt are love and 
murder,) warming with the scene and 
the subject, “ Bella citta, nascita di 
niente,” “* Look, look,” as two or three 
eight-oared boats belonging to the 
municipality rush past. In them we 
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observe some jolly old fellows dressed 
in full Sairafied suits, and the chief ma- 
gistrate, gonfaloniere, or what not, in 
his cocked hat, bowing to the right 
and left, while he wonders, or seems to 
wonder, as well he may, how they all 
make way for such a poor souvenir of 
ancestral doges. He looks as pleased 
with the empty pageantry of this Lord 
Mayor's show, as any alderman of 
Guildhall would do, and seems to have 
noambition to espouse either the Adri- 
atic or her quarrels. A very gay barge 
follows, in which are two young offi- 
cers holding pink satin cushions, and 
the gondoliers bedizened out in rib- 
bons, fine athletic fellows were they, 
and the boat passed us as if it were sped 
from a bowstring. ‘ Signor! Signor! 
guarda in dietro!” We look back on 
a whole flotilla. The rowers upright, 
wearing every colour, and all the tra- 
vestie dresses of acarnival, and men and 
boats like themselves adorned with 
chaplets, and with gilt figures at their 
prows, all silk and muslin, and fine 
forms and fine raiment within, and all 
impatience for the start without. In 
two minutes our motions are already 
much impeded by constant accessions 
from behind—new arrivals every mi- 
nute. But boats and boats are at Ve- 
nice on the most familiar terms; no 
brawling Billingsgate or Hungerford 
Stairs! One comes thrusting his play- 
ful snout like a young sturgeon directly 
across our course; our gondolier takes 
him good-naturedly by the nose, and 
turns the head of the misguided gon- 
dola, helping lightly with his foot what 
his hand had begun ; prows upon prows 
come in one after another till we move 
no longer for ourselves, or by ourselves, 
but become locked into a floating mass 
of boats, a continuous plain of deck, a 
flexible and floating island. Fortune, 
who here, as elsewhere, * brings in 
some boats that be not steered,” (Shak- 
speare,) has fixed us nearly under the 
stately balcony of the Capolo Palace, 
whose house-top obelisks do look very 
bizarre. But we have nothing to do 
with that now, for be the architecture 
everso reprehensible, we are not archi- 
tects, and we are in a capital place to 
see what is to follow ; till it begins, let 
us look about us—one is not at Venice 
every day. — Yonder is the Palace 
Gumani, which counts seven doges, 
and is one of Sansovino’s agreeable de- 
signs ; it is now the post-office! But 
that is comparatively a slight humilia- 
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tion, for in our immediate neighbour- 
hood there is a magnificent Gothic 
faagde, where a hardwareman from 
England has planted himself, with as 
little remorse as if -he were in Picca- 
dilly, and loads the stately rooms of a 
Corraro Spinelli with Birmingham and 
Sheffield goods. The very next palace 
(another doge’s residence,) lodges a 
Paris dealer in * Rococo,” whohas been 
established as a curiosity shopkeeper 
for years, and hangs up Gobelin ta- 
pestry over carved commodes, gilt- 
backed chairs, and Dresden porcelain. 
Silk and stone have small affinity. All 
theory would be against hanging palace 
fronts and church interiors with the 
striped productions of the Lombard 
loom ; but in point of fact the re- 
sult is pleasing, even Palladio’s gra- 
vity is not unbeseeming in these rich- 
toned draperies, which thus cloth- 
ed, as so many of our artists have 
proved, make delightful pictures. But 
our attention is suddenly called off 
from all this, and from the stately 
Rialto, to look at what is coming—a 
moment’s silence precedes a general 
cry of * vengono, vengono,” The 

come, they come!—A long boat, full 
of authorities, has rounded the corner 
where the Foscari Palace bounds our 
view, and is coming down upon us at 
a great rate. The mass of boats of 
which ours is long since one, now 
pack closer than before, and try to get 
towards the middle of the canal, and 
by the time the whipper-in of the 
watery race-course is come, the con- 
fusion of so many manceuvres is over, 
and we have dovetailed our prows 
snugly, and left ample space for the 
contention that we are told will soon 
begin. In fact, the municipal boat 
has scarcely swept by, when accumu- 
lating specks, at some distance, are 
evidently moving more swiftly than 
before, while the agitation of the spec- 
tators rapidly increases, and the buzz 
of expectation forms but one voice 
sent down to the distant Rialto. As 
soon as they have rounded the corner 
of the Foscari Palace, which had hi- 
therto kept them out of sight, we dis- 
cerned some horizontal lines which 
must indicate the foremost boats, 
though from their extreme lowness in 
the water, they look more like floating 
planks: those upright objects, changing 
their angle with a hinge-like motion, 
must be rowers; we can soon count 
them as distinct and separate objects, 
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working their silent telegraphic way, 
and often apparently touching each 
other, or dropping off into the rear ; 
then do two or three already alarm- 
ingly-distanced boats fetch up their 
leeway—and behind all, an immense 
suite of boats closes in on the course. 
As they approach, we can discern the 
various ensigns and colours of the 
rivals, and catch the spirit of the pro- 
bably to be victorious gondola. Our 
own gondoliers can bear restraint no 
longer; one seizes the post at the 
head of our prow, the other boards his 
neighbour for a better view, and Ma- 
ria Santissima! is in every mouth— 
nigher approaches the strife, and still 
more nigh. Every thump on the gun- 
wale is heard. Clouds of swallows 
come down in wedges, skim the sides 
of the wherries, and then up again, 
screaming as if to carry the intelli- 
gence of what is achieved at each 
stroke, up to the house-tops, ‘from 
which they drop again for fresh in- 
formation. The shout of encourage- 
ment becomes louder and louder, has 
burst from the spectators afloat, and 
has pealed from the balconies and 
Gothie windows above. In the midst 
of all, Two—TZhe Two, (so thin their 
timber, so shell-like the tenuity of 
their compages, that how they resist 
the stroke that sends them through so 
much new space, seems a miracle,) are 
now close upon us. We can see the 
steady composure of the panting oars- 
men, who listen to those shouts as if 
they heard them not, and with eyes 
that have no vision for man or woman 
either, bend fore and aft mechani- 
cally, and do their need like working 
automatons. The least movement, the 
least seduction of eye or ear, the least 
swerve from absolute precision, would 
be fatal to their prospect of success, 
and they must remain, till it is over, 
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as if they were screwed by the foot. 
Still they are drinking in the excite- 
ment of the crowd. But for all this 
roaring from the shore, this shouting, 
and these “ bravos,” their spirits would 
surely flag. Hurrah!—we ba¢k the 
boat that’s only next to the first—how 
beautifully determined she seems ! 
The liquid plain opens like the calyx 
of a water-lily before her prow, as if 
to facilitate and be a party to her vic- 
tory. A few seconds and none can 
doubt that now she has gained sensi- 
bly on the other! go it! go it! bravo! 
second boat! The Virgin, the Virgin, 
for the second boat !—Both are gone! 
and have passed us like a flash of 
lightning—another stroke, and our fa- 
vourite will be—1s—the first! Those 
excited ragamuflins on the tops of the 
posts, to one of which our gondolier 
is still clinging, and calling on the 
‘“* Madonna del Mare” to lend an ear 
and an oar, need stake themselves no 
more, for the work is done, and the 
ladies waft the victor on with their 
handkerchiefs—and bright-eyed dam- 
sels shout his triumph, at the top of 
their little Italian voices, from the 
stone frames of many a living Titian. 
Why were you all so excited about 
that boat particularly? “Santa Maria 
Vergine, Signor,” my brother-in-law 
rowed her. And why was every one 
else so anxious for him to win? Be- 
cause the boat a-head at first was the 
pet of the other part of the city below 
the Rialto, and if it had won, our 
division above the Rialto would have 
lost : a pretty thing that! * Beatissima 
Vergine!” and he capered and rubbed 
his hands, and was not fit to touch an 
oar for full five minutes. When his 
effervescence of high spirits subsided, 
and he asked our *¢ most illustrious” 
self where he would go next? Alla 
Zecca. 


Tue ARMENIAN ConvENT. 


This convent, which has for its ob- 
ject the education of the Armenian 
youth, stands on a small island, in the 
midst of an agreeable garden. The 
head of the establishment, a venerable 
old man, met us at the door and acted 


as our guide. In the first corridor. 


through which we passed, he directed 
our attention to two monuments facing 
each other. One of these monuments, 
said he,(in good English,) and laugh- 





ing as he spoke, is intended for a living 
man. It is an odd faney, but we com- 
plied with it, because we were glad to 
get a vis a vis to the other monument: 
The uninscribed one was destined, 
some day, for Mr Raphael, of O'Cone 
nell notoriety. A printing-office, con- 
nected with this establishment, con- 
tains types for 24 languages. We saw 
a volume of prayers translated into all 
of them, and an Armenian grammar, 
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containing a chapter of St Paul, not 
to be found any where but in the Ar- 
menian Bible. This grammar had 
been translated by Lord Byron, whom 
our Armenian friend had assisted in 
his taste for Oriental language. These 
worthy Armenians possess a mummy, 
a thing too common to be a curiosity 
any where, but of which they are 
proud, as it is said to be a Theban, 
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3000 years old, and was presented 
to them by Mehemet Ali. We no. 
ticed it attentively, not on this account, 
but because it is dressed in beads ex. 
actly similar to those we had just seen 
made at Murano, and which are séill 
sent in vast quantities to Turkey, for 
the purpese of dressing up the body 
for sepu)iure. 


Tue Barnce or Sicus! 


Could it but read the nonsense on its stones, 
The Bridge of Sighs would be a bridge of groans! 


There is nothing to see or to think 
of here but the names of certain gentle- 
men from New York, Montreal, and 
Baltimore, who alone, or in * working 
gangs,” have honoured this structure 
with a visit, and recorded their Ame- 
rican impressions on the spot. Others 
of our considerate countrymen, wishing 
to extend their visiting list, give name 
and address, but not their trade; and 
some of a patriotic and political turn 
of mind, consider this the most fitting 
place for invoking a double blessing 
on Old England, as the Land of Free- 


dom and Victoria! We could make - 
nothing of the Bridge of Sighs! It 
called forth with us no such feelings of 
the tyranny that had passed, as the 
dungeons below in their dark stone 
loneliness had done.—N. B. Lord 
Byron’s muse, to have seen from this 
point the “ tiara of proud towers,” or 
half the things she mentions, must 
have seen through all the stone masonry 
of the Ducal Palace, including the 
walls of Scammozi, Calandario, Bar- 
bologi, and Daponte! 
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Were an intelligent foreigner pos- 
sessed of an agricultural eye, to land 
from a packet at Falmouth, and thence 
to proceed slowly northward till he 
reached the shores of Sutherland or 
Caithness, he could not fail to be 
struck with the fact, that some coun- 
ties were far a-head of others in the 
culture of the land, even where soil 
and climate and local situation were 
equally propitious. He might say, 
“In my country I can understand 
why such things should be; but here, 
where the press is free, where know- 
ledge of every kind, and in the cheap- 
est forms, is in perpetual circulation— 
where roads, which are the boast of 
Europe, and railroads unsurpassed, 
make every man accessible to every 
other—I should have expected a 
greater uniformity in the methods of 


culture, a wider diffusion of the agri- 
cultural skill which 1 have seen so 
strikingly displayed in some parts of 
the island.” 

It is not our intention at present to 
enquire into the cause of this diversi- 
ty, but that it exists in a degree which 
is highly prejudicial to the national 
interests, will appear by a very simple 
statement. 

There are, in Great Britain alone, 
at least twenty millions of acres which 
are capable of being so far improved 
by draining or otherwise, as to be ca- 
pable of yielding an annual return 
each of one quarter of corn above their 
present produce. Suppose this im- 
provement to be effected, we should 
then raise twenty millions of quarters 
in addition to our present crops—a 
quantity equal to one third of our ac- 
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tual consumption. We should have in 
fact seventeen or eighteen millions of 
quarters of grain of various kinds to 
export, were the known methods of 
improvement only applied to the 
whole land. Or, looking to the fu- 
ture, since the population, at the pre-~ 
sent rate of increase, will be one-third 
greater in twenty-five years, the appli- 
cation of the same known means over 
the entire island, would keep us inde- 
pendent of foreign supply for the next 
quarter of a century. 

Were it possible for an act of the 
legislature to compel the adoption of 
such methods within a given time, 
British agriculture might dispense 
with any addition to the actual sum 
of knowledge in regard to the princi- 
ples and practice of their art, already 
afloat among the more intelligent of 
her cultivators. She might cast aside 
all regard for new manures, for new 
methods of tillage, or for any further 
investigation of the scientific principles 
upon which the art of culture entirely 
rests—for another quarter of a century 
at least. 

But how many private interests are 
involved in such a general improve- 
ment—how many prejudices opposed 
to it! No legislature could ever be 


found toorder, noexecutive would ever 
be able to enforce, sogreatan agricul- 


tural revolution. Capital and labour 
would both be deficient. One hun- 
dred and fifty millions of money would 
require to be withdrawn from other 
investments, and permanently buried 
intheland. Thousands of proprietors 
would find it necessary to sell or 
mortgage one part of their estates, in 
order to drain the rest. We may 
hope and trust that sucha change will 
be gradually and surely effected, but 
we cannot reasonably expect it to be 
completely brought about within any 
assignable number of years. 

Existing knowledge and skill, there- 
fore, may gradually spread them- 
selves ; but we can never hope to see 
them uniformly diffused through the 
whole breadth of the land. If there 
be any other means of improving 
agriculture, we ought not to place our 
whole reliance on the slow adoption in 
one county of such better and more 
productive methods as are now known 
to be practised in other counties. 

Inequalities similar in kind to those 
which now exist—though perhaps not 
equal in degree, or so striking to the 
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eye—will always be observable ; atid 
doubtful as the statement may at first 
sight appear, on the continuance of 
such inequalities, the surest and best 
founded hopes of the community are 
in reality to be placed. 

We anticipate that those districts 
which are in arrear, will henceforth ra- 
pidly advance—but we are equally safe 
in assuming that thosewhich are already 
in advance will not stand still. In coun- 
tries like ours, which are eminently 
progressive, once set a class of men 
in motion and they cannot safely stand 
still—nay, the longer they move the 
more unwilling they become to sink 
again to rest. We are safe, then, in 
expecting that our most comparative- 
ly fruitful districts now, will continue 
to bear the same pre-eminence in the 
midst of the general movement for 
many yearsto come. It may be true 
that those who have lingered long be- 
hind, content to rest in the shadows 
of the valley, will, when stimulated to 
surmount the first elevation on which 
the sunbeams rest, often start for- 
ward, smitten with an eager love of 
light, and push rapidly on towards 
brighter heights; yet on those who 
have gone before them, there operates 
a double impulse—they long to reach 
those higher peaks from which the 
source of light himself may be fully 
seen, and they fear to be anticipated 
by those who are visibly following 
them far beneath. 

But, in order that this advanced 
body may still keep their distance in 
front, no means must be neglected for 
clearing the way before them. Ob- 
stacles must be removed, facilities 
must be afforded, instructions must be 
distinctly given, and pioneers of every 
arm must be employed, to aid their 
progress. In other words, neither the 
assistance of new manures, or of new 
methods of culture, nor the sugges- 
tions of science, nor the investiga- 
tion of those scientific principles which 
bear upon practical agriculture, can 
be safely neglected. .If the lands 
which are in arrear adopt from the 
more improved, and the latter by the 
aid of wider and sounder knowledge 
be rendered still more productive— 
we may hope to see the produce of 
all increased, and such a degree of 
emulation kept up, as shall render it 
impossible for a prudent man to sa 
where the progress of British agricul- 
ture is likely to come to a stand. 
3c 
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The above observations, among 
other points, will, we trust, satisfy our 
readers of this—that the comparative 
perfection of the agriculture of any 
part of our island, will not justify us 
in supposing that the principles of 
agriculture are sufficiently understood, 
but rather that this very high condi- 
tion of agricultural practice, only ren- 
ders more imperative the further pro- 
secution, and the still wider diffusion, 
of agricultural science. 

The literature of a country in any 
department of knowledge, may be 
taken as a very fair standard of the 
state of knowledgein that department, 
and of the demand which exists 
among the people for that species of 
knowledge. In regard to the state of 
knowledge in Great Britain in the de- 
partment of scientific agriculture, we 
can safely refer to the two works now 
before us ; while the demand for such 
knowledge which has been lately 
awakened among us, is proved by the 
interest which the Lectures on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Geology have 
already so generally excited. We 
make this reference with the more 
confidence, from finding that this work 
has already been pronounced, by the 
highest American authority, to be 
** unquestionably the mest important 
addition that has recently been made 
to popular science, and as destined to 
exert an extensively beneficial influ- 
ence in the United States.” 

Two other writers in our country 
have preceded our author in the con- 
sideration of this important subject. 
These were the late Lord Dundonald 
and the illustrious Sir Humphrey 
Davy. The former confined himself 
to the application of known chemical 
principles to the illustration of the or- 
dinary methods of culture, and he 
threw out many happy suggestions, 
which, by slow and insensible degrees, 
had been more or less extensively 
adopted when the attention of Davy 
was drawn to the subject. He cor- 
rected the theoretical views of Lord 
Dundonald by the sounder knowledge 
of his time, brought more prominent- 
ly forward the influence of the chemi- 
cal constitution of the soil, showed 
that in tracing the origin of her 
soils, agriculture became connected 
with geology, then a young and rising 
branch of knowledge, and offered new 
explanations of many natural pheno- 
mena. He also threw out many im- 
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portant suggestions. And though, 
from the unwillingness of men in his 
day to listen to the recommendations 
of theory —an unwillingness still far 
from being overcome among practical 
agriculrurists—these suggestions did 
not in many cases bear immediate and 
palpable fruit, yet the turning over 
and frequent consideration of all that 
his book contains, in the minds of 
thousands of practical men for a quar- 
ter of a century, has unquestionably led 
to many important ameliorations in 
agricultural practice. 

It is an unfair and a narrow-minded 
principle upon which some men pro- 
ceed, who refuse to allow to science 
any credit in the advancement of this 
or that art, unless in so far as its cul- 
tivators can lay their fingers on this 
or that invention, on this or that di- 
rect improvement, made at once, and 
immediately recommended from the la- 
boratories of science. The moment a 
scientific fact is clearly established, or 
principle discovered, it is publisbed 
and widely diffused among the general 
stock of knowledge. Itis stored up in 
the minds of the well-informed, among 
other received principles to be applied 
to the solution of any difficulties that 
may occur in the experience of each. 
The same chemical principle which 
solves an important problem to the 
calico printer, and removes a difficulty 
out of the way of the worker in me- 
tals, may suggest an improvement to 
the enlightened agriculturist that will 
materially alter his general practice. 
Thesame geological observation which 
seems to say to the miner, buy a pro- 
perty here, or settle there—or to the 
iron smelter, here fix your furnaces, 
the same observation says to the far- 
mer, remove to a distance from this 
spot, the land here is bad, but you 
will find an excellent location no great 
way off, in this or that direction. 
And yet no one ever thinks of record- 
ing things such as these among the 
triumphs of science ; nor would a wise 
man rest the claims of science upon 
the consideration of the cultivators of 
one or the other art, upon its having 
made this or that discovery which 
specially, strikingly, and directly be- 
nefited them. The real triumph of 
science is, that you can perform no 
valuable process in any known art 
which a knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples on the partof some one has not 
helped to bring into its present state 
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of efficiency. The more generally 
scientific knowledgeis spread, the more 
numerous must its less striking, but, 
in the aggregate, most important ap- 
plications become ; and yet the more 
difficult also to detect and distinctly 
to specify. Thousands of such appli- 
cations are made, of which no record 
is kept, because well-informed men 
are unwilling to claim any special 
merit for what they feel satisfied that 
hundreds of other men, in the same 
circumstances with themselves, would 
have done as well, and if better fur- 
nished with knowledge than them- 
selves, perhaps much more efficiently. 

To what then does such a conside- 
ration of the subject as this naturally 
lead us? To undervalue science, and 
to take less heed to her diffusion, un- 
less she can bear many oagnificent 
trophies before us, as evidences of her 
might in this or that field of human 
art? No, but to encourage, rather, 
her so large and abundant spread 
among the cultivators of all arts, that 
we may hear but seldom of great dif- 
ficulties being overcome, that, like 
summer showers and heavy dews, de- 
scending day by day over all the land, 
aless interrupted fertility and a hap- 

ier climate may prevail, than where 
anal heats, followed by fearful thun- 
der storms and deluges of rain, are 
succeeded by one rapid rush of al- 
most instantaneous vegetation. 

Thus has science for the last quar- 
ter of a century been operating upon 
British agriculture; thus slowly have 
chemical principles been making their 
way into the every-day knowledge of 
the practical farmer; and you can 
hardly now go into a corner of the 


‘land so remote, where, in the mouth 


of the practical man, you will not find 
some common saying which has its 
obvious origin, unknown to him, in 
some long. recognised scientific prin- 
ciple. The application of such prin- 
ciples being once made, they may pass 
from hand to hand, and the saying 
which embodies them from mouth to 
mouth, without one in a score, among 
the practical men who are familiar with 
the application, having ever once ima- 
gined that they were indebted for it to 
that very theory which in general they 
are inclined to treat so lightly. And 
yet, as we have said, such are the 
true triumphs of science, and so long 
as she does general and extensive 
good, she ean content herself in re- 





maining unknown among those upon 
whom her benefits have been largely 
conferred. 

We have not made these observa- 
tions because there are not very mahy 
known and immediate instances in 
which science has directly contri- 
buted to the advancement of agri- 
culture, but because we are per- 
suaded that what chemistry, botany, 
and geology are said to have done, 
forms searcely a tittle of the real be. 
nefits they have been the means of 
conferring upon this important art. 
A general survey of the entire sub- 
ject, as treated of in the two works of 
Mr Johnston now before us, will serve 
to illustrate both these points. 

The Lectures are divided into four 
parts, of which only two, occupying 
nearly 500 pages, are yet before the 
public. The ements form an entire 
and separate work, which exhibits a 
brief, familiar, and simple sketch of the 
whole subject, and is intended, as the 
author expresses it, ‘‘ to awaken the cu- 
riosity of the less instructed, rather than 
to satisfy the demands of the philoso- 
phical agriculturist, and thus to allure 
the former in quest of further know- 
ledge and more accurate details to his 
larger work.” The first part of the 
Lectures is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the organic or combustible 
part of plants ; the second to the in- 
organic or incombustible part—that 
which remains behind when vegetable 
substances are burned, and to the 
nature, origin, and chemical constitu- 
tion of the soils in which plants 
grow, and from which alone they de- 
rive this incombustible or earthy por- 
tion. 

After some interesting and highly 
important preliminary observations on 
the connexion between agriculture and 
the sciences of chemistry and geology, 
on the prospects of benefit to the art 
of culture of which the rapid progress 
of these sciences gives assurance, and 
on the importance of giving some 
systematic instruction in these branches 
of knowledge to the future land- 
lords of the country in our highest 
seminaries of learning, our author 
proceeds to consider, in order, the 
several questions which naturally 
suggest themselves in reference to the 
organic part of plants. Of what ele- 
ments does it consist, in what form do 
these elementsenter into plants, whence 
do plants draw their supplies of these 
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elements, and how, when introduced 
into the roots and leaves, do they be- 
come changed into the substances of 
which full-grown plants consist? This 
is*an exceedingly natural order, and 
each of the topics is clearly, and, so 
far as they admit of it, simply ex- 
plained. The unlearned reader will, 
indeed, if he dip at once into the se- 
venth or eighth lecture, find himself 
occasionally perplexed by new names 
and symbols of unknown signification ; 
but4f he begin at the beginning, he 
will find every thing easy and readily 
intelligible. 

When vegetable substances, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, turnips, straw, hay, 
wood, &c., are burned in the air, they 
almost entirely disappear, leaving 
only from one to five, and in a few 
rare cases, as much as ten per cent of 
ash. That which burns away is called 
the organic part, and consists entirely 
of charcoal (carbon) in combination 
with one or more of three well-known 
gases, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen. The properties of these ele- 
mentary substances are first explained, 
and the attention drawn to the asto- 
nishing fact, that by the union of these 
four elements only, the skill of the 
Deity has known to build up all those 
varied forms of vegetable life that or- 
nament the face of the dead earth— 
ministering at the same time to the de- 
light of the eye, and to the support 
of the life of all living beings. After 
this comes the enquiry—in what form 
these four elementary substances enter 
into the circulation of plants? As to 
the hydrogen, it appears to be agreed 
on all hands that a sufficient supply 
enters into and always exists in the in- 
terior of plants in the form of water, 
which consists of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen only. The fact that water is 
composed of these two gases is also 
familiar to us ; and yet how truly won- 
derful it is that hydrogen, which lifts 
balloons from the earth, and oxygen, 
which is to us the breath of life, and 
in which all bodies burn with an in- 
tolerable brilliancy—that these two 
gases, by the single snap of an elec- 
tric spark, should be at once con- 
densed, compressed, chained down as 
it were into a fluid which is the great. 
est enemy to fire, which is of weight 
enough to bear every thing before its 
resistless torrents, and on the surface 
of which, in the “ great deeps,’”’ the 
mightiest works of man are tossed as 


achild’s plaything. No fiction which 
the mind of man ever conceived is 
half so wonderful as this one natural 
truth. 

Water is the life of plants—* Can 
the rush grow without mire, can the 
flag grow without water?” The value 
of this liquid is more seen in tropical 
climates, but it strikes the willing ob- 
server wherever his lot may be cast. 
Its relations to vegetable life are ex- 
plained at some length by our author, 
and we select, as an illustration of his 
mode of treating such subjects, what 
he says in regard to dew, and the more 
willingly, because he concludes with 
some general reflections which flow 
naturally from the considerations he 
has presented, and with which, from 
a purely scientific writer, we can cor- 
dially coincide. 

** The dew, celebrated through all times 
and in every tongue for its sweet influences, 
presents the most beautiful and striking 
illustration of the agency of water in the 
economy of nature, and exhibits one of 
those wise and bountiful adaptations, by 
which the whole system of things, animate 
and inanimate, is fitted and bound toge- 
ther. 

** All bodies on the surface of the earth 
radiate, or throw out rays of heat, in 
straight lines—every warmer body to every 
colder ; and the entire surface is itself 
continually sending rays upwards through 
the clear air into free space. Thus on the 
earth’s surface all bodies strive, as it were, 
after an equal temperature, (an equilibrium 
of heat,) while the surface as a whole 
tends gradually towards a cooler state. 
But while the sun shines this cooling will 
not take place, for the earth then receives 
in general more heat than it gives off; and 
if the clear sky be shut out bya canopy of 
clouds, these will arrest and again throw 
back a portion of the heat, and prevent it 
from being so speedily dissipated. At 
night, then, when the sun is absent, the 
earth will cool the most; on clear nights 
also more than when it is cloudy ; and when 
clouds only partially obscure the sky, 
those parts wili become coolest which look 
towards the clearest portions of the heavens. 

** Now when the surface cools, the air 
in contact with it must cool also; and, 
like the warm currents on the mountain 
side, must forsake a portion of the watery 
vapour it has hitherto retained. This 
water, like the floating mist on the hills, 
descends in particles almost infinitely mi- 
nute. These particles collect on every 
leaflet, and suspend themselves from every 
blade of grass, in drops of ‘ pearly dew.’ 

** And mark here a beautiful adaptg. 
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tion. Different substances are endowed 
with the property of radiating their heat, 
and of thus becoming cool with different de. 
grees of rapidity; and those substances 
which in the air become cool first, also 
attract first and most abundantly the par- 
ticles of falling dew. Thus in the cool of 
a summer's evening the grass plat is wet, 
while the gravel walk is dry; and the 
thirsty pasture and every green leaf are 
drinking in the descending moisture, while 
the naked land and the barren highway 
are still unconscious of its fall. 

“© How beautiful is the contrivance by 
which water is thus evaporated or dis- 
tilled as it were into the atmosphere— 
largely perhaps from some particular spots 
—then diffused equably through the wide 
and restless air—and afterwards precipi- 
tated again in refreshing showers or in long 
mysterious dews! But how much more 
beautiful the contrivance, I might almost 
say the instinctive tendency, by which the 
dew selects the objects on which it delights 
to fall; descending first on every living 
plant, copiously ministering to the wants 
of each, and expending its superfluity 
only, on the unproductive waste ! 

** And equally kind and bountiful, yet 
provident, is nature in all her operations, 
and through all her works. Neither skill 
nor materials are ever wasted; and yet 
she ungrudgingly dispenses her favours, 
apparently without measure—and has sub- 
jected dead matter to laws which compel 
it to minister, and yet with a most ready 
willingness, to the wants and comforts of 
every living thing. 

“ And how unceasingly does she press 
this her example not only of unbounded 
goodness, but of universal charity—above 
all other men—on the attention of the 
tiller of the soil! Does the corn spring 
more freshly when scattered by a Protes- 
tant hand—are the harvests more abun- 
dant on a Catholic soil—and does not the 
sun shine alike, and the dew descend, on 
the domains of each political party ? 

*€ So science, from her daily converse 
with nature, fails not to take her hue and 
colour from the perception of this uni- 
versal love and bounty. Party and secta- 
rian differences dwindle away and disap< 
pear from the eyes of him who is daily 
occupied in the contemplation of the 
boundless munificence of the Great Impar- 
tial; he sees himself standing in one com- 
mon relation to all his fellow-men, and 
feels himself to be most completely per- 
forming his part in life, when he is able 
ip any way or in any measure to contribute 
to the general welfare of all. 

** It is in this sense too that science, 
tracing the footsteps of the Deity in all his 
works, and from them deducing his intel- 
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ligence and his universal goodness—it is 
in this sense that science is of no sect, or 
of no party, but is equally the province, and 
the property, and the friend of all,” 

The atmosphere consists chiefly of 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but contains 
also a very small proportion of carbonic 
acid—one gallon in two thousand five 
hundred. This carbonic acid consists 
of oxygen and carbon only—it is the 
gas that escapes from soda water and 
sparkling champagne. The lgaves 
and other green parts of plants, in the 
sunshine, absorb it from the air, de- 
compose it, as chemists call the pro- 
cess, returning the oxygen to the at- 
mosphere, and retaining the carbon. 
Plants thus clearly obtain carbon from 
the air, and in larger quantity in pro- 
portion to the extent of leaf they hang 
out, and to the duration of the sun- 
shine. But the earth also contains ve- 
getable matter, from which the roots 
draw part of their sustenance — of 
their carbon, that is—in the form of 
certain soluble organic compounds, 
which are naturally produced during 
the decay of vegetable and animal 
substances. But here physiologists 
and chemists are at real or apparent 
variance with each other, in regard to 
the amount of carbon which plants 
derive from the soil. The old phy- 
siologists, and some of the less in- 
structed of the existing race, seeing 
that soils rich in vegetable matter . 
gave generally luxuriant crops, that 
by adding vegetable and animal ma- 
nures to these soils they were rendered 
still more productive, and that the 
quantity of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere was so very small—have ge- 
nerally advanced and maintained the 
opinion that the sustenance of plants 
—their carbon—is chiefly derived from 
the soil—that what they draw from the 
air forms but a small portion of their 
actual substance. This opinion has 
been subjected by its defenders to 
strange twistings and stretchings, to 
account for such facts as these: A field 
almost destitute of vegetable matter 
is laid down to grass, when year by 
year, though depastured all the while, 
the vegetable matter increases, till-at 
length four or six inches of rich, dark, 
vegetable mould are formed upon its 
surface. Or a waste is planted with : 
trees, which every succeeding autumn 
shed their leaves on the surface, and 
though much is carried off inthinnings, 
and the entire forest is sent to market 
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when the trees are of sufficient size, yet 
the soil contains more vegetable matter 
at the end of all this than it did at the 
beginning. Or a tree falls across a 
stream, dams up the water, and pro- 
duces a marshy spot, rushes and weeds 
spring up, mosses take root and grow, 
year after year new shoots are sent 
forth and die, vegetable matter accu- 
mulates, a bog, and finally a thick bed 
of peat is formed. Physivlogists of 
the ojd school may doubt, but common 
sense tells us that the increase of ve- 
getable matter in all these cases—of its 
carbon, that is—must have been de- 
rived from the air. 

This conclusion does not imply that 
a given plant or crop, that the indi- 
vidual grasses, or trees, or mosses, in 
our three cases, have not each derived 
a portion of their sustenance from the 
soil, The roots of our trees, for ex- 
ample, are continually drawing solu- 
ble organic matter from the soil, which 
they send up to the branches and 
leaves. But the quantity they return 
to it in the leaves they shed, and in 
the roots themselves, which remain 
buried, is something greater than what 
they thus send up ; and thusthe organic 
matter slowly increases. In our 
arable lands the same is shown by the 
slow decrease of vegetable matter 
through prolonged culture, and the 
consequent necessity of either adding 
a fresh supply of organic matter to 
maintain their fertility, or of leaving 
them for atime to a process of natural 
recovery. Still the question remains 
undecided between the two parties— 
what portion of their carbon do plants 
thus derive from the soil, and what 
from the air? It appears that borage 
has been long grown in Germany, for 
the purpose of ploughing in as a green 
manure. Nearly twenty years ago 
Lampadius, who has done much good 
service to scientific agriculture, made 
an experiment with the view of deter- 
mining the amount of vegetable mat- 
ter with which this plant was capable 
of enriching the soil. This experiment 
led him to the conclusion that borage 
draws no less than nine.tenths of its 
carbon from the air. Much, how- 
ever, must depend upon the climate 
and soil ; and later experiments have 
shown that the crops we usually cul- 
tivate for food, derive, on an average, 
about two-thirds of their earbon from 
the air, and, consequently that, if we 
add to the soil; in the form of manure, 


one-third of what we take off in the 
form of a crop; we should maintain it 
in its existing state of richness, in so 
far as this depends upon vegetable 
matter, were there not other causes 
in operation which tend to lessen the 
athount of organic matter in soils that 
aré continually turned up by the 
plough. Our authot thus concludes 
his review of this question :— 


“ Being thus fitted by nature to draw 
their sustenance—now from the earth, 
now from the air, and now from both, 
according as they can most readily obtain 
it—plants are capable of living,—though 
rarely a robust life—at the expense of 
either. The proportion of their food 
which they actually derive from each 
source, will depend upon many circum- 
stances—on the nature of the plant itself 
—on the period of its growth—on the soil 
in which it is planted—on the abundance 
of food presented to either extremity— 
on the warmth and moisture of the climate 
—on the duration and intensity of the 
sunshine, and upon other circumstances of 
a similar kind—-so that the only general 
law seems to be, that, like animals, plants 
have also the power of adapting themselves, 
to a certain extent, to the conditions in 
which they are placed; and of supporting 
life by the aid of such sustenance as may 
be within their reach. 

‘Such a view of the course of nature 
in the vegetable kingdom, is consistent, I 
believe, with all known facts. And that 
the Deity has bountifully fitted the various 
orders of plants—with which the surface 
of the earth is at once beautified and ren- 
dered capable of supporting animal life—. 
to draw their nourishment, in some spots 
more from the air, in others more from the 
soil, is only in accordance with the numer- 
ous provisions we every where perceive, 
for the preservation and continuance of the 
present condition of things.” 


Another point in connexion with 
the organic food of plants, and especi- 
ally the source of their carbon, has 
recently been brought into perhaps 
unnatural prominence by Liebig. 
The physiologists, believing that plants 
derived from the soil by far the great- 
est proportion of their carbon, natur- 
ally enquired what vegetable substan- 
ces in the soil entered into their roots 
and miuistered in the greatest degree 
to their growth. Tu vegetable mat- 
ter, generally, they gave the name of 
humus, and to a dark brown substance 
which dissolves out of the soil, when it 
is boiled with a solution of common 
soda, the name of humic acid was ap- 
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plied. This humic acid being often 
met with in considerable quantities in 
fertile soils; has been generally men- 
tioned by foreign agricultural writers 
as the principal source of that portion 
of the carbon which plants derive 
from the soil. It will be observed 
that this opinion may be entertained, 
without denying, at the same time, that 
plants derive the /argest portion of 
their sustenance from the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere. Liebig has 
shown that the humic acid and its 
earthy compounds are so sparingly 
soluble, that, were all the water which 
enters the roots of plants to carry 
with it as much of them as it could 
hold in solution, it would still convey 
to the stem and branches only a small 
fraction of the carbon they contain. 
So far Liebig’s argument is unassail- 
able ; but there is a great gulf, as it 
appears to us, betwixt the obvious 
conclusion from this—that humic acid, 
namely, and its earthy salts, can con- 
tribute but /itéle to the general nour- 
ishment of plants, and that which he 
affects to draw from it—that humic 
acid in no other way can directly con- 
tribute to the nourishment of plants, 
and that the only use of the entire vege- 
table matter in the soil is, by its de- 
cay, to yield carbonic acid to the roots. 
The compounds of humic acid, with 
potash, soda, and ammonia, are very 
soluble in water, and it has yet to be 
proved that they may not, especially 
in matured land, be present in the 
soil, and be thence taken up by the 
roots, while it is certain, also, that other 
soluble organic substances do exist 
about the roots, which, therefore, may 
enter into the circulation of the plant 
and aid its growth. In philosophical 
questions, a distinct line .should be 
drawn between clearly established facts, 
or conclusions legitimately formed from 
them, and the mere opinions even of 
the most eminent men. On the whole, 
we are inclined to hold a middle way, 
and with our author to consider it to 
be satisfactorily established that, while 
a plant sucks in by its leaves and 
roots much carbon, in the form of 
carbonic acid, it derives a variable 
portion of its immediate sustetiance 
(of its carbon) from the soluble or- 
ganic substances that are within reach 
of its roots. 

This fact is never doubted by the 
practical husbandman. It forms the 
basis of many of his daily and most 
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important operations, while the results 
of these operations are further proofs 
of the fact. 

We pass on to another important 
question connected with the food of 
plants, in regard to which the views 
of our author differ to some extent 
from another of those opinions pro- 
pounded in so broad and general a 
manner in the recent work of Liebig. 
We allude to the source of the nitro- 
gen of plants. There are two com- 
pounds from which, according to our 
author, there is reason to suppose that 
plants, in the general vegetation of the 
globe, derive the greatest proportion of 
their nitrogen. These compounds are 
ammonia, which consists of nitrogen 
and hydrogen ; and nitric acid, which 
is composed of nitrogen and oxygen 
only. Thebeneficial action of ammo- 
nia upon vegetation has been long re- 
cognized in practice, experimented 
upon by philosophical agriculturists, 
and brought prominently forward by 
writers upon theoretical and practical 
agriculture. It is given off in the 
gaseous state during the decay of the 
bodies and excretions of animals; 
and therefore wherever such are 
added, intentionally or otherwise, to 
the soil, the ammonia they yield must 
be considered as the source of a por- 
tion of the nitrogen which the plants 
that grow there are found to contain. 
In one of those numerous experimental 
papers with which Boussingault has 
enriched theoretical agriculture, he 
adverted to the opinion which had 
been long entertained by some that 
ammoniacal vapours probably float in 
the atmosphere in minute quantity, 
and suggested that those vapours 
might probably be a natural source of 
a portion of the nitrogen which is 
known to be present in plants. This 
opinion in regard to the presence of 
ammonia in the atmosphere, was 
founded upon the known fact that 
ammonia does escape into the air 
during the decay of animal substances, 
and that experimenters, Brandes among 
others, as early as 1825, had found 
ammoniacal salts in rain water. Lie- 
big, who also found a sensible quantity 
of ammonia in rain water, has recent- 
ly been led to propound the opinion 
that all the nitrogen contained in 
plants enters them in the form of am- 
monia, and that the minute portion 
which floats in the atmosphere, is the 
source from which they derive this 
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ammonia when it is not present al- 
ready in sufficient quantity in the soil. 
On reading his chapter on this sub- 
ject, we could not help granting —what 
we were indeed prepared to concede, 
aud in which all recent practical and 
theoretical writers concur—that am- 
monia is of great value in promoting 
vegetation, and that it is one source of 
the nitrogen of plants; but when we 
found ourselves in the midst of a para- 
graph, which assumed it to be proved 
that ammonia is the only source from 
which their nitrogen is derived, we 
fancied that we must have inadvertent- 
ly missed an important step in the ar- 
gument, and we turned back again and 
carefully retraced our steps in search 
of the missing link in the chain of rea- 
soning—but in vain. It zs proved that 
ammonia is very useful to vegetation, 
and ought never to be wasted in good 
husbandry ; but itis thence assumed 
by Liebig to be the only source of 
nitrogen to living vegetables. We 
are the more particular in insisting 
upon this, because the writer, borne 
away by his own belief, expresses 
himself as if he had really deduced his 
opinion from legitimate premises, and 
because we have seen many notices of 
his book, in which, what is merely an 
opinion of the writer, is really sup- 
posed to be proved. But we should 
be sorry to think that such an opinion 
was capable of proof, for we are quite 
sure that it does not truly represent 
the ordinary procedure of nature. 
The author of the works now be- 
fore us, appears to be so far of the 
same opinion with ourselves, that he 
mentions another important source of 
nitrogen to the general vegetation uf the 
globe, ashe expresses it, besides the 
ammonia—namely, nitric acid, a com- 
pound consisting, as we have already 
said, of nitrogen andoxygenonly. The 
arguments upon which he rests this 
opinion are stated in his eighth lec- 
ture, and are perfectly satisfactory. 
To us one authority, not quoted by Mr 
Johnston, is conclusive. In a work 
of the celebrated Berzelius of Stock- 
holm, now before us, and which was 
written in 1829, long before the 
opinions now in question were agitat- 
ed, it is stated, “that every flash of 
lightning that passes through the air 
must produce a not inconsiderable 
quantity of nitric acid;” and we have 
seen enough of the incessant light- 
nings of South America, and of the 
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thunders that precede the monsoons 
in India, to satisfy us that the 
quantity of nitric acid produced ‘in 
the air must be really enormous. 
When, in addition to this, we recollect 
that the nitrates of potash and soda 
have been observed in all climates to 
promote vegetation when artificially 
applied to plants, we are inclined to 
think that in the following summary 
of his views, which for the sake of 
brevity we extract from his Elements, 
the agency of nitric acid is rather under 
than over stated by our author. 

‘* Nitric acid is also naturally formed, 
and in some countries probably in large 
quantities, by the passage of electricity 
through the atmosphere. The air, as has 
been already stated, contains much oxygen 
and nitrogen mixed together, but when an 
electric spark is passed through a quantity 
of air, a certain quantity of the two unite 
together chemically, so that every spark 
that passes forms a small portion of nitric 
acid. A flash of lightning is only a large 
electric spark ; and hence every flash that 
crosses the air produces along its path a 
quantity of this acid. Where thunder- 
storms are frequent, much nitric acid must 
be produced in this way in the air. It is 
washed down by the rains, in which it has 
frequently been detected, and thus reaches 
the soil, where it produces one or other of 
the nitrates above mentioned. 

*¢ Tt has been long observed that those 
parts of India are the most fertile in which 
saltpetre exists in the soil in the greatest 
abundance. Nitrate of soda, also, in this 
country, has been found wonderfully to 
promote vegetation in many localities ; 
and it is a matter of frequent remark, that 
vegetation seems to be refreshed and in- 
vigorated by the fall of a thunder-shower. 
There is, therefore, no reason to doubt 
that nitric acid is really beneficial to the 
general vegetation of the globe. And 
since vegetation is most luxuriant in those 
parts of the globe where thunder or lightning 
are most abundant, it would appear as if 
the natural production of this compound 
body in the air, to be afterwards brought 
to the earth by the rains, were a wise and 
beneficent contrivance by which the health 
and vigour of universal vegetation is in- 
tended to be promoted. 

“ Tt is from this nitric acid, thus univer- 
sally produced and existing, that plants 
appear to derive a large, probably, taking 
vegetation in general, the largest portion 
of their nitrogen. In all climates they also 
derive a portion of this element from am- 
monia ; but less from this saurce in tropi- 
cal than in temperate climates.” 

Besides nitric acid and ammonia, 
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there are other substances to which 
we believe plants owe a part of their 
nitrogen ; but these, we allow, are to 
be considered as the most important, 
and we shall therefore hasten for- 
ward to the consideration of other 
topics. , 

When plants have obtained carbon, 
in the form of carbonic acid, hydro- 
gen and oxygen‘in the form of water, 
and nitrogen in that of nitric acid and 
ammonia—how does the living plant 
transform these substances, so as to 
convert them into portions of its own 
substance? By what power is the 
alteration effected—by what succession 
of chemical changes is the final result 
brought about? This is a most inte- 
resting part of the subject, which our 
limits prevent us from attempting to 
enter upon. We may merely state, that 
the author shows, in a rigorously exact 
manner, how, inthe interior of the plant, 
the starch of the seed is first converted 
into the sugar of the sap, how this is 
then converted into starch, or into 
woody fibre, and the latter again, when 
it is required, brought back into the 
state of starch or sugar. He shows 
also, how nearly all these changes 
can be imitated by the art of the che- 
mist in his laboratory ; and hence in- 
fers that what takes place in the inte- 
rior of the plant, is no way mysteri- 
ous in kind—it is mainly a series of 
purely chemical changes. But the 
mystery in living vegetables, as in li- 
ving animals, is the process by which 
all these changes are regulated— 
which says, here such a change must 
take place, and to such an extent. A 
living plant is a cunningly contrived 
machine, of which chemistry can de- 
scribe the wheels and the movements, 
but of which she may never be able to 
discover, certainly she can never 
hope to supply, the moving power. 
What says our author? 


“ Looking back at the vast strides 
which organic chemistry has made within 
the last twenty years, and is still continu- 
ing to make, and trusting to the continued 
progress of human discovery,—some san- 
guine chemists venture to anticipate the 
time when the art of man shall not only 
acquire a dominion over that principle of 
life, by the agency of which plants now 
grow and alone produce food for man and 
beast,—but shall be able also, in many 
cases, to imitate or dispense with the ope- 
rations of that principle ; and to predict 
that the time will come when man shall 
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manufacture by art those necessaries and 
luxuries for which he is now wholly de- 
pendent on the vegetable kingdom, 

‘© And having conquered the winds and 
the waves by the power of steam, is man 
really destined to gain a victory over the 
uncértain seasons too? Shall he come at 
last to tread the soil beneath his feet as a 
really useless thing—to disregard the ge- 
nial shower, to despise the influence of 
the balmy dew—to be indifferent alike to 
rain and drought, to cloud and to sunshine 
—to laugh at the thousand cares of the 
husbandman—to pity the useless toil and 
the sleepless anxieties of the ancient til- 
lers of the soil? Is the order of nature 
through all past time to be reversed? Are 
the entire constitution of society, and the 
habits and pursuits of the whole human 
race, to be completely altered by the pro- 
gress of scientific knowledge ? 

“ By placing before man so many in- 
citements to the pursuit of knowledge, 
the will of the Deity is—that out of this © 
increase of wisdom he should extract the 
means of increased happiness and enjoy- 
ment also. But set a man free from the 
necessity of tilling the earth by the sweat 
of his brow, and you take from him at 
the same time the calm and_ tranquil 
pleasures of a country life—the innocent 
enjoyments of the returning seasons—the 
cheerful health and happiness that wait 
upon labour in the free air and beneath 
the bright sun of heaven. And for what ? 
—only to imprison him in manufactories, 
to condemn him to the fretful and feverish 
life of crowded cities. 

“ To such ends, I trust, science is not 
destined to lead; and he is not only un- 
reasonably, but thoughtlessly sanguine, 
who would hope to derive from organic 
chemistry such power over dead matter as 
to be able to fashion it into food for li- 
ving animals. With such consequences 
before us, it seems aJmost sinful to wish 
for it.” 

The second part of the Lectures is 
devoted to the inorganic constituents 
of plants, and to the geological and 
chemical relations of soils. We shall 
first complete our survey of the new- 
est views in regard to the food of 
plants. We have already adverted to 
the fact that the various parts of ve- 
getables, when burned in the air, leave 
behind a comparatively inconsiderable 
proportion of earthy or incombustible 
matter. Such is the common wood- 
ash, and such the ash left when heaps 
of weeds or the parings of our grass 
fields are burned. What is the nse 
of this incombustible matter—what 
purpose does it serve in the plant— 
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whience is it derived? Is it only pre- 
sent by accident—or does the healthy 
plant always contain it? Is its quan- 
tity constant, and does the same plant 
always yield the same kind of ash? 
For an answer to all these questions 
we must refer the reader to the works 
before us; but it will be interesting 
to trace the progress of opinion upon 
this branch of vegetable chemistry— 
not only because the subject is ex- 
ceedingly curious in itself, but because 
the present state of opinion on this 
subject is connected with all the re- 
cent improvements in agricultural 
practice, has suggested many of them, 
and is now directing the enlightened 
farmer, often uncousciously, in all his 
Most promising practical investiga- 
tions. 

The ash of plants, until a very re- 
cent period, was considered by the 
vegetable physiologists—who, indeed, 
esteemed themselves the judges para- 
mount in this domain—as accidentally 

resent, or at least as performing no 
important or necessary functionin re- 
ference to vegetable life. No account 
was taken of it, therefore, in theory: 
and in practice—little as some may 
think agricultural practice in past 
times to have been affected by theory 
—in practice this opinion of the phy- 
siologists led to the adoption and jus. 
tification of the most pernicious sys- 
tem of husbandry ; for they naturally 
reasoned thus: If the organic or com- 
bustible part of plants be the only im- 
portant, vital or essential portion, then 
of manures such as are prepared in 
the farm-yard, it is also the only es- 
sential part—and in soils the vegeta- 
ble or animal matter—the combustible 
parts of them, that is, which alone 
supply the plant with organic food,— 
must likewise be the only essential 
portion. Accordingly, vegetable ma- 
nures, or animal excrements, directly 
derived from vegetables, were alone 
considered necessary to fertilize the 
land and to feed the crop; and the 
vegetable matter in the soil was es- 
teemed to be at once the source and 
the index of its agricultural capabili- 
ties. So firmly rooted was the opinion, 
and so widely spread, and so long 
has it lingered among practical men, 
that some of our readers may, even 
while they peruse these sentences, be 
unwilling to acknowledge, or have had 
no opportunity of being satisfied, that 
it is entirely erroneous. However; 
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among other errors in practice, it led 
to the total neglect of the inorganic or 
incombustible part of the crops carried 
from the land. It was supposed that 
if a sufficient quantity of vegetable 
matter was always kept in the soil, 
there could be no harm in carrying 
off what the land produced, or in ne- 
glecting that part of the crop which 
was of no economical value for any 
other purpose. We might illustrate 
this by a reference both to still exis- 
ting, and to many now exploded prac- 
tices among ourselves, but we rather 
advert to a custom prevailing among 
ourtransatlantic brethren, as described 
in the very interesting work of one 
of the best race of our own existing 
practical farmers. They grow wheat, 
sell the grain, and either burn or 
otherwise waste the straw. After 
wheat they grow clover, which they 
never cut, but plough in for green 
manure. The vegetable matter in 
the soil is thus kept up, all the con- 
ditions of the old theory are fulfilled, 
and yet the land is inevitably going 
to ruin. The father may not be 
aware that he is eating sour grapes ; 
but the children’s teeth are sure to be 
set on edge nevertheless. 

‘Again, our West India planters, 
on their estates in Jamaica and else- 
where, find the land impoverished, 
and they hardly know why. There 
may be special Lica causes by which 
it is aided here and there, but the 
main cause is the same as in the Uni- 
ted States. The canes are deprived 
of their juice in the mill, and the 
trash, as the refuse canes are called, 
is then burned to boilthesugar. The 
ash they leave is often considered 
as worse than useless—it is only a 
troublesome refuse. 

Can any one doubt, after such ex- 
amples as these, that all our practice 
is modified and has been modified by 
theory, either for good or for bad ? 
Not that theory has at once said to 
the farmer, Do this, and he hath done 
it; but the opinions of the vegetable 
physiologists gradually became a part 
of the general stock of knowledge 
among all well-informed men, and, 
through them, gradually influenced 
the agricultural practice in every 
country of Europe. 

Then these same theoretical opi- 
nions led to. curious shifts and con- 
trivances in nomenclature. It was 
now and then observed, that the addi- 
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tion of inorganic matter to the soil, 
of wood and peat ashes, of kelp, of 
saltpetre, and a score of other things, 
produced a remarkable effect upon 
vegetation—increased the crop—has- 
tened its growth—gave a heavier re- 
turn of hay, of straw, and of grain. 
Was the plant fed by these things? 
Not at all. These were not manures, 
they were stimulants. And so we had 
some substances which were neither 
manures nor stimulants, but acted by 
fermentation; while many other like 
shifts were made necessary by the 
advance of knowledge, not a few of 
which still linger among us, and will 
linger, standing in the way of sounder 
views and a safer practice, till another 
generation sees the light. And among 
the men upon whose minds these 
shadows of old opinions thus still rest 
—who have begun to ascend, but have 
not yet escaped from the mists of the 
valley—from these men we hear the 
opinion sagely propounded —* Che- 
mistry must be content to follow—she 
cannot lead in agriculture.” But this is 
mere fudge; agriculture, above every 
other art, is accustomed to be led by 
theory. Every little farmer has his 
foolish fancies; which direct his prac- 
tice; and it is only to be lamented, 
that while so willing to be led, she has 
been accustomed to listen more fre- 
quently to the voice of the mere em- 
pyric, than to that of the sound philo- 
sopher. 

So far, as we have seen, she was 
led by physiology, and into what diffi- 
culties ;s—let us now see what she 
has begun to think since chemistry 
took her by the hand, and began at 
once to teach and to guide her. The 
ash of plants was the first object of 
study. Little came of the early ana- 
lyses of De Saussure. They were in- 
accurately performed, and it was well 
that no attempt was made to deduce 
any important natural consequence 
from them. But the resources of che- 
mical skill increased, and better-in- 
structed men turned their attention to 
the subject. Sprengel we may men- 
tion as the most indefatigable in this 
line, and one who has niainly contri- 
buted to the establishment of the re- 
ceived views—though we may also 
add; that the highest analytical skill 
has never yet been enlisted in this 
cause. These analyses proved, that 
the notion of the organic being the 
only essential part of the vegetable, 
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could no longer be entertained ; that 
earthy matter was also essential to the 
existence of the plant; and that, in 
each species of plant, and even in each 
part of the same plant, the’ earthy 
matter was present in a quantity pe- 
culiar to itself, while the quality or 
kind of matter of which the ash con- 
sisted, was also different in different 
plants, and generally special in each. 
Well, this being proved by chemistry, 
what followed from it? Why, that 
the old physiological doctrine about 
the essential nature of the vegetable - 
matter, had only looked at the subject 
with one eye, that now the chemical 
doctrine opened the other eye, and the 
plant was then seen to consist of two 
essential parts—an organic and an in- 
organic part. But how did this affect 
practice? Why, thus—the old races 
of stimulants and fermentators, and 
all the rest of them, were dismissed. 
The plant has an inorganic part which 
must be fed, and must grow by the 
aid of inorganic food—it must’ have 
mineral food as well as vegetable food, 
From this it further followed, that 
vegetable manures, if they make plants 
grow, do so, net because they supply 
organic food only, but because they 
contain, and are able to supply, inor- 
ganic food also. And again, mineral 
substances made a plant grow, not by 
some hidden mode of merely stimulat- 
ing it to take up and appropriate a 
larger portion of the vegetable matter 
which had been applied to its roots, 
but because it actually entered into its 
substance, and supplied that inorganic 
food which was not previously within 
reach of its roots. 

Thus in regard to the soil, it fol- 
lowed from the same doctrine, that 
mere vegetable matter might be in- 
creased to any amount, as by plough- 
ing in green crops, &c., without its 
being possible to save the land from 
ultimate barrenness, if crops were 
continually carried off, and nothing— 
no mineral matter, that is—restored to 
it. Let the American farmers burn 
their straw, and top-dress their soil 
with the ash; and though they do not 
convert their straw into manure, as in 
our fold-yards, yet, with the aid of 
their green clover, their land may re- 
tain its fertility for half a century 
longer, without the addition of foreign 
manures. Let the ash of the cane- 
trash be used to top-dress the young 
canes, or be put in the holes about 
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their roots, crushing it first when it 
happens to be melted, and though 
past mismanagement may not be re- 
paired, further exhaustion will proceed 
with infinitely greater slowness. We 
have a word for our Indian empire 
too:—Let the indigo planters return 
the refuse of their leaves, when their 
indigo is extracted, to the fields from 
which they were gathered, and we as- 
sure them from experience, that their 
lands will not fail them half so soon. 

But further than this still the same 
chemical doctrine goes. It has been 
found, that the ash of nearly all plants 
contains about eleven different incom- 
bustible substances, in greater or less 
quantity, all of which can be derived 
from the soil only. To produce a 
healthy vegetation, therefore, the soil 
must contain all these, and as the most 
valuable plants, those we raise for 
food, take up these substances in dif- 
ferent proportions, some, for example, 
requiring more soda, others more pot- 
ash ox lime, it is clear, that to grow 
any of these plants, the soil must con- 
tain an especial supply of that sub- 
stance, which the species we select 
may happen to require. And so, when 
we sow our selected seed, we are safe 
so far in adding to the soil a portion 
of that substance, at the same time, 
by way of a manure ; and safer still, 
if we have previously ascertained the 
soil to be deficient in that substance,— 
while, on the other hand, if the soil 
be destitute of it, and we cannot ob- 
tain a supply, we need not sow our 
seed. If, for example, the soil con- 
tain gypsum, or sulphate of soda, or 
sulphate of magnesia, it will grow red 
clover ; if it contain none of these, we 
need hardly sow our seed, unless we 
can add some sulphate or other along 
with it. The whole theory of mine- 
ral manures was first, we believe, 
systematically treated by Lampadius ; 
it was subsequently expanded by 
Sprengel, in one of his valuable works; 
and thongh it has not yet generally 
diffused itself every where, it is. ra- 
pidly assuming the direction of all 
agricultural improvements among our- 
selves, and the works now before us 
will serve an important purpose, in 
making generally known among prac- 
tical men the nature and important 
practical bearing of the new chemical 
agriculture. 

But the consequences of the same 
- chemical doctrine of the essential na- 
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ture of the incombustible constituents 
of plants, lead us still further, to what 
appear more remote, yet are still ne- 
cessary and very curious truths. The 
soil draws its supplies from the man- 
ure that is added to it—the plant 
takes them from the soil—the animal 
from the plants it feeds upon—and if 
it increase neither in size nor weight, 
it returns all the mineral matter to the 
soil again, in the form of manure. 
Here is a beautiful circle of natural 
operations, connecting together the 
living and the dead—the animate with 
the inanimate—the plant with the ani- 
mal, in one common and mutual de- 
pendence. The theory, therefore, 
that throws new light upon one of these 
branches, will illuminate all. If the 
soil do not contain all that the plant 
requires, either the plant will die, or 
it will lead a sickly life. Ifthe plants, 
again, on which it feeds be deficient 
in some one substance which is ne- 
cessary to build up the various solid 
and fluid parts of the animal, it will 
also pine away, and sooner or later 
die. So that, on the constitution of 
the soil is dependent the health and 
life of all the animals that are fed up- 
on its produce; in other words, the 
same chemical doctrine extends its in- 
fluence to the feeding of stock, and 
must in future (insensibly, it may be, 
but surely) modify all our notions re- 
garding the feeding of animals, and 
direct to the wisest, safest, best, and 
most economical management on the 
part of the breeder and feeder of cattle, 
as well as of the arable farmer and 
grower of corn. 

Space will not permit us to dwell 
longer on this subject, otherwise it 
would have been curious to follow the 
progress of opinion in regard to the 
uses of the soil; of what it ought to 
consist, and on what its fertility de- 
pends ; from the time when, half a cen- 
tury ago, Ruckert gave forth the view, 
‘* that a soil must contain all the sub- 
stances which are found in the decom- 
posed plant, and that, on the presence 
of these in the soil, its fertility must 
in some measure depend ;”. through 
those puerile times, during which the 
Berlin Academy gave a prize to one 
of its members for proving that these 
earthy and saline substances were 
actually formed in and by the plant; 
to the very recent period when Crome 
and Schubler again taught, that the 
fertility of a soil: depended mainly on 
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its physical properties. But there re- 
main two or three other topics to 
which we are anxious still to advert, 
and we must, therefore, content our- 
selves with expressing our entire con- 
currence in the old doctrine of Ruck- 
art, established, we may almost say, 
by the experimental researches of 
Lampadius and Sprengel, supported 
by the opinion of Liebig, and fully and 
practically brought out by the author 
of the works now before us. 

The connexion of geology with 
agriculture, as we have already stated, 
was in some measure foreseen and 
touched upon by Davy. It has also 
attracted the attention of some of the 
German writers ; but in so far as we 
know, it is not treated of in a syste- 
matic manner in any existing work, 
either English or foreign, with the 
exception of the lectures on agricul- 
tural geology now before us. There 
are considerable difficulties in the way 
of establishing a close connexion be- 
tween the soils of a country and the 
rocks of which its surface is composed, 
though there can be no doubt that 
the general agricultural character of 
every extensive district is dependent 
upon that of the stratified or unstratifi- 
ed deposits on which the district rests. 
Thus, after giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the nature of the soils formed 
from the stratified rocks of each geo- 
logical period, and of the localities 
where such soils are seen in our 
islands, our author concludes with 
these observations— 


* The consideration of the facts above 
stated, shows how very much the fertility 
of each district is dependent upon its geo- 
logical structure—how much a previous 
knowledge of that structure is fitted to 
enlighten us, in regard to the nature of 
the soils to be expected in any district— 
to explain anomalies also in regard to the 
unlike agricultural capabilities of soils 
apparently similar—to indicate to the 
purchaser where good or better Jands are 
to be expected, and to the improver, 
whether the means of ameliorating his 
soil by limeing, by marling, or by other 
judicious admixture, are likely to be within 
his reach, and in what direction they are 
to be sought for.” 


We recommend to the attention of 
our readers the sections upon the 
granitic and trap rocks, and the soils 
formed from them, in which, Ly the 
united application of geological and 

- chemical knowledge, many agricul- 
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tural problems in connexion with the 
soils of these rocks, which to us, at 
least, have heretofore appeared either 
difficult or anomalous, are solved in a 
way which has struck us as at once 
novel and highly satisfactory. 

But the main difficulty which has 
always presented itself to geologists, 
in their attempts to connect soils with 
the rocks on which they rest, has 
arisen from the fact, that beneath the 
soil, and separating it from the sub- 
jacent rocks, there often lies a great 
thickness of sand, gravel, or clay, 
consisting of materials drifted or 
otherwise brought from a greater or 
less distance. As on these accumu- 
lations the soil rests, it must be modi- 
fied by them, it must in reality in 
some~ measure derive its character 
from them. Of this difficulty our 
author thus speaks— 


** Abundant proof, I think, has now 
been advanced that a close relation gene- 
rally exists between the soil and. the 
rocks on which it rests, and that thd geo- 
logical structure of a country, as well as 
the chemical constitution of the minerals 
of which its several rocky masses consist, 
have a primary and fundamental influence 
upon the agricultural capabilities of its 
surface. 

« And yet I should be leading you into 
a serious error, were I to permit you to 
suppose that this intimate and direct rela- 
tion is always to be observed—that in 
whatever district you may happen to be, 
you will find the soil taking its general 
character from the subjacent rocks—and 
that where the same rocks occur, similar 
soils are always to be expected. On the 
contrary, in very many localities the soil 
is totally different from that which would 
be produced by the degradation or de- 
composition of the rocks on which it rests. 
To infer, therefore, or to predict, that on 
a given spot, where, according to the geo-~ 
logical map, red sand-stone for example 
prevails, a marly or other red sand-stone 
soil will necessarily be found—or that 
where the coal measures are observed, 
poor, ungrateful land must exist—would 
be to form or to state opinions, which a 
visit to the several localities would in 
many instances show to be completely er- 
roneous—and which would bring unde. 
served discredit upon geological science. 

In such cases as these, geology is not 
at fault. New conditions only have su- 
pervened which render the natural rela- 
tion between soils and rocks in those 
places less simple, and consequently more 
obscure. Yet a further study of geologi~ 
cal phenomena removes the obscurity—~ 
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shows to what cause it is owing that in 
many districts the soil is such as could 
never have been formed from the subja- 
cent rocks—again places the enlightened 
agriculturist in a condition to pronounce 
generally from what rocks his soils have 
been derived—generally also what their 
agricultural capabilities are likely to be, 
and by what mode of treatment those 
capabilities may be most fully developed.” 
—Lectures, p. 389. 


He then considers the question of 
drifts, illustrating his views by dia- 
grams exhibiting the mode in which 
those superficial accumulations over- 
spread the eastern half of the county 
of Durham, and thus concludes his ob- 
servations on agricultural geology— 


“ Thus, though the occurrence of ex- 
tensive fields of drift over various parts of 
almost every country does throw some 
further difficulty over the researches of 
the agricultural geologist, and requires 
from him the application of greater skill 
and caution befure he pronounce with 
certainty in regard to the agricultural 
capabilities of avy spot before he visit it 
—yet it neither contradicts the general 
deductions of the geologist nor the spe- 
cial conclusions he would be entitled to 
draw, in regard to the ability of any coun- 
try, when rightly cultivated, to maintain 
in comfort 4 more or less numerous po- 
pulation, The political economist may 
still, by a survey of the geological map of 
@ country, pronounce with some confi- 
dence to what degree the agricultural 
riches of that country might by industry 
and skill be brought—and which districts 
of an entire continent are fitted by nature 
to maintain the most abundant population. 
The intending emigrant may still, by the 
same means, say in what new land he is 
most likely to find a propitious soil on 
which to expend his labour, or such mi- 
neral resources as will best aid his agri- 
cultural pursuits ; while a careful study 
of the geological map of his own country 
will still enable the skilful and adventu- 
rous farmer to determine in what coun- 
ties he will meet with soils that are suited 
to that kind of practice with which he is 
most familiar—or which are likely best to 
reward him for the application of the 
newest and most approved methods of 
culture.” 

We regret that we are obliged to 
pass over the remainder of the Lec- 
tures with a passing notice of the 
Appendix. Among other matters this 
Appendix contains a series of sugges- 
tions for experiments in practical 
agriculture, followed by some very 
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striking results obtained during the 
last summer in various parts of the 
island where these experiments were 
tried. They present an illustration 
of what theory may do directly for 
practice—an illustration which has 
been so far appreciated by the highest 
existing authority on such subjects— 
the Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland—that they have of- 
fered a prize for such experiments 
during the present year, and have 
specially recommended these sugges- 
tions to the attention of intending 
competitors. But some later sugges- 
tions offered in the same Appendix— 
for experiments with guano and other 
manures—present an illustration of 
the money value of theory to the prae- 
tical farmer, which many of our read- 
ers may be able more fully to com- 
prehend, than any of the other values 
of theory to which we have had 
occasion to advert. In these sugges- 
tions, and in a paper on guano pub- 
lished in the Royal Agricultural Jour- 
nal, our author had recommended to 
farmers, for reasons there stated, not 
to pay more than 20s. a ewt. for this 
new manure—though then selling at 
25s. In consequence of this recom- 


mendation the importers immediately 


reduced the price to 20s. But our, 
author also recommended the trial of 
an artificial mixture, which he de- 
scribes as containing all the ingre- 
dients of the natural guano—which 
was therefore likely to be equal in 
efficacy—and which could be pre- 
pared for 8s. or 10s. a ewt., and from 
the superabundant produce of our own 
manufactories. This mixture has al- 
ready been manufactured for sale in 
various parts of the country ; it has 
even been exported to our West In- 
dia possessions—and in consequence 
again of this incipient opposition, the 
price of the guano has been further 
reduced to 15s. We do not pretend 
to guess what may be the ultimate 
value of either the natural or the arti- 
ficial guano to the agriculture of the 
country, but theory, it is plain, ecan- 
not be of little importance to practi- 
cal farming, when the simple publica- 
tion of a theoretical suggestion by a 
single individual has had the effect 
of reducing the price of an esteemed 
manure as much as ten pounds a-ton. 

With the study of soils, the pub- 
lished portion of the Lectures termi- 
nates; in a third part the author 
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proposes to treat of the improvement 
of the soil by mechanical and chemi- 
cal means, under the latter of which 
heads he includes manures—and in a 
fourth, of the products of vegetation, 
the nature and qualities of the crops 
that are raised from the land, the 
feeding of stock, and the making of 
butter and cheese. When finished, 
this book will form the only complete 
treatise upon the whole subject to be 
found in any language. 

In the latter half of the more ele- 
mentary work (Elements of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Geology) an out- 
line is given of the several subjects 
to be hereafter treated of more in de- 
tail in the Lectures—and we turn to 
it for the purpose of completing our 
own sketch, by drawing attention to 
two points which have particularly 
struck us in our perusal of the little 
work. The first refers to the greater 
richness of animal substances and ex- 
cretions as manures, than the veget- 
able substances on which animals live, 
and from which the excretions are 
formed—the second refers to the pur- 
poses served by the food, and to the 
organic and inorganic substances of 
which a nourishing food ought con- 
sequently to consist. 

It is an opinion universally enter- 
tained among practical men, that, 
taking animal manures in general, any 
given weight of them is more valuable 
in promoting the growth of a crop, 
than an equal weight of the vegetable 
products on which the animal has 
been fed. This is true not only of 
animal excretions, but of the various 
parts of animal bodies also. This 
superior effect is in part explained by 
the fact, that they are all richer in 
nitrogen, and during their decay, there- 
fore, give off a larger quantity of am- 
monia than an equal weight of any 
vegetable substance employed for 
food. But how does the animal mat- 
ter acquire this richness? We inhale 


Carbon, 
4500 grains, and 500 grains, while 


Taken, in his food, about 
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oxygen, but no nitrogen, from the at- 
mosphere—how, then, is the vegetable 
matter changed in passing through 
the animal? What, in short, is the 
effect of the digestive process upon 
our vegetable food? The mystery is 
thus simply explained :— 


“ Animals have two necessary vital 
functions to perform—to breathe and to 
digest. Both are of equal importance to 
the health and general welfare of the 
animal. The digester (the stomach) re- 
ceives the food, melts it down, extracts 
from it what is best suited to its purposes, 
and conveys it into the blood. The breath. 
ers (the lungs) sift the blood thus mixed 
up with the newly digested food, combine 
oxygen with it, and extract carbon—which 
carbon, in the form of carbonic acid, they 
discharge by the mouth and nostrils into 
the air. 

“ Such is a general description of these 
two great processes—their effect upon the 
food that remains in the body and has to 
be rejected from it, is not difficult to per- 
ceive. 

* Suppose an animal to be full grown. 
Take a full grown man. All that he eats 
as food is intended merely to renovate or 
replenish his system, to restore that which 
is daily removed from every part of his 
body by natural causes. Jn the full grown 
state, every thing that enters the body 
must come out of the body in one form or 
another. The first part of the food that 
escapes is that portion of its carbon that 
passes off from the lungs during respira- 
tion. This portion varies in weight in 
different individuals—chiefly according to 
the quantity of exercise they take. From 
five to nine ounces a-day is the average 
quantity, though in periods of violent bo- 
dily exertion thirteen to fifteen ounees of 
carbon are breathed out in the form of 
carbonic acid. 

“ Suppose a man to eat a pound and a 
half of bread, and a pound of beef in 
twenty-four hours, and that he gives off 
by respiration eight ounces of carbon 
(3500 grains) during the same time. 
Then he has 


Nitrogen. 


He has given off in respiration, 3500 and little or no nitrogen, 


Leaving to be converted into 
food, or to be rejected, 


“Our two conclusions, therefore, are 
clear. The vegetable fuod, by respiration, 
is freed from a large portion of its carbon, 
which is discharged into the air—nearly 
the whole of the nitrogen remaining be- 
hind, 


i 1000 grains and 500 grains. 


“ It is out of this residue, rich in nitro- 
gen, that the several parts of animal bodies 
are built up. Hence the reason why they 
can be formed from food poor in nitrogen, 
and yet be themselves rich in the same 
element, 
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“Jt is this same residue also which, 
after it has performed its functions within 
the body, is discharged again in the form 
of solid and liquid excretions. Hence the 
greater richness in nitrogen—the greater 
fertilizing power of the dung of animals 
than of the food on which they live.”— 
Elements, pp. 171, 172. 


We here see how it is that the ex- 
cretions of animals, and especially of 
full-grown animals, should be richer 
in nitrogen than the vegetables on 
which they are fed; and the same rea- 
soning applies to the inorganic matter 
originally contained in the vegetable 
food. Asa whole, the food is greatly 
diminished in weight during digestion, 
but nearly all the nitrogen and the 
whole of the inorganic matter still 
remain in it, and therefore it must be 
proportionately more influential as a 
manure, in so far as its action depends 
upon either of these constituents. - 

Again, the study of the purposes 
served by the food of animals, while it 
shows what a truly nourishing vege- 
table food must contain, throws much 
light also on what must necessarily 
enter into the food of plants. 


“ Man, and all domestic animals, may 
be supported, may even be fattened upon 
vegetable food alone—vegetables, there- 
fore, must contain all the substances which 
are necessary to build up the several parts 
of animal bodies, and to supply the waste 
attendant upon the performance of the 
necessary functions of animal life. Let us 
consider what these substances are, and in 
what quantities they must be supplied to 
the human body. 

**1. The food must supply carbon for 
respiration. 

** A man of sedentary habits, or whose 
occupation requires little bodily exertion, 
may respire about five ounces of carbon in 
twenty~four hours; one who takes mode- 
rate exercise, about eight ounces; and 
one who has to undergo violent bodily 
exertion, from twelve to fifteen ounces. 

‘ If we take the mean quantity of eight 
ounces, then, to supply this alone, a man 
must eat eighteen ounces of starch or 


For respiration. 
18 oz. starch 


1} Ibs. of bread yielding, 
8 oz. of beef yielding, ° ° 


Total consumed by respiration, and 
the ordinary waste, ° 


“ If, again, the 74 Ibs. of potatoes be 
eaten, then in these are contained about 
24 ounces of gluten or albumen, so that 
there remain 2} ounces to be supplied by 
beef, eggs, milk, or cheese, 
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sugar every day. If he take it in the form 
of wheaten bread, he will require 12 Ibs. 
of bread, if in the form of potatoes, about 
74 lbs. of raw potatoes, to supply the waste 
caused by his respiratory organs alone. 

*‘ When the habits are sedentary, five 
lbs. of potatoes may be sufficient, when 
violent and continued exercise is taken, 
twelve to fifteen lbs. may be too little. At 
the same time it must be observed, that 
where the supply is less, the quantity of 
carbonic acid given off will either be less 
also, or the deficiency will be supplied at 
the expense of the body itself. In either 
case the strength will be impaired, and 
fresh food will be required to recruit the 
exhausted frame. 

“2. The food must repair the daily 
waste of the muscular part of the body. 

** When the body is full grown, a por- 
tion from every part of it is daily abstracted 
by natural processes, and rejected either 
in the perspiration or in the solid and fluid 
excrements. This portion must be sup- 
plied by the food, or the strength will 
diminish—the frame will gradually waste 
away.” 


Among the substances thus daily 
removed from the body, are portions 
of muscular fibre (fibrin), of the clot of 
the blood, of gelatine, &c., all of which 
contain nitrogen, and must be replaced 
by the gluten of wheat flour, by the 
fibrin of lean meat, by the white of 
eggs, (albumen, ) by the curd of cheese, 
(easein,) or by some similar substance 
in the food. 


“« The quantity of one or other of these 
removed from the body in twenty-four 
hours, either in the perspiration or in the 
excretions, amounts to about five ounces, 
containing 350 grains of nitrogen, and 
this waste at least must be made up by the 
gluten or fibrin of the food. 

“Inthe 1$lbs. of wheaten bread we have 
supposed to be eaten to supply carbon for 
respiration, there will be contained also 
about three ounces of gluten. Let the 
other two ounces be made up in beef, of 
which half a pound contains two ounces of 
dry fibrih, and we have 


For waste of muscle, d&c. 
3 oz. of gluten. 
2 oz. of fibrin. 


and 


and 5 oz. gluten or fibrin, 


“ The reader, therefore, will understand 
why a diet which will keep up the human 
strength is easiest compounded of a mix- 
ture of vegetable and animal food. It is 
not merely that such a mixture is more 
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agreeable to the palate, or even that it is 
absolutely necessary,—for, as already ob- 
served, the strength may be fully main- 
tained by vegetable food alone ;—it is, be- 
cause without animal food in one form or 
another, so large a bulk of vegetable food 
must be consumed in order to supply the 
requisite quantity of nitrogen in the form 
of gluten. Of ordinary wheaten bread 
alone, about three pounds daily must be eaten 
to supply the nitrogen, and there would 
then be a considerable waste of carbon in 
the form of starch, by which the stomach 
would be overloaded, and which, not being 
worked up by respiration, would pass off 
in the excretions. The wants of the body 
would be equally supplied, and with more 
ease, by 13 lbs. of bread, and 4 ounces of 
cheese, 

‘© Of rice, again, no less than four lbs. 
daily would be required to impart to the 
system the required proportion of gluten; 
and it is a familiar observation of those 
who have been in India, and other coun- 
tries where rice is the usual food of the 
people, that the degree to which the na- 
tives distend, and apparently overload, 
their stomachs with this grain, is quite 
extraordinary. 

“¢ The stomachs and other digestive ap- 
paratus of our domestic animals are of 
larger dimensions, and they are able, there- 
fore, to contain with ease as much vege- 
table food, of almost any wholesome va- 
riety, as will supply them with the quantity 
of nitrogen they may require. Yet every 
feeder of stock knows that the addition of 
a small portion of oilcake, a substance 
rich in nitrogen, will not only fatten an 
animal more speedily, but will also save a 
large bulk of other kinds of food,” 


Another purpose served by the food, 
in regard to which we have not space 
to quote the words of our author, is to 
supply the earthy and saline substances 
contained in the solids and fluids of 
the body. Of the earthy matter in 
the bones, and of the saline matter in 


VOL. LI. NO. CCCXX, 
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the blood and in other fluids, a portion 
is every day rejected, a new portion 
must therefore every day be intro- 
duced into the body with the food, or 
the animal pines away and dies. ‘ This 
brings us back again to what we have 
formerly stated, that the soil must. 
contain these substances as essential 
constituents—since they are so essen- 
tial to the vegetable tribes that these 
latter could not fulfil their great pur- 
pose in the economy of nature—that 
of feeding the animal race—if they did 
not contain them. This reasoning 
backwards from the wants of animals, 
had we no other arguments on the 
subject, were alone sufficient to ex- 
plode the absurdities of the accidental 
or non-essential nature of the inorganic 
part of vegetables, and of the fertility 
of soils being mainly dependent upon 
their physical properties. In short, 
one leading chemical idea pervades 
the entire field of theoretical agricul- 
ture—explains almost every important 
step which is taken by the enlightened 
practical farmer—and points the way 
to those further, and, we trust, large 
advances which the art of culture is 
yet destined to make, since the acce- 
lerated march of sound opinions is 


bringing under their influence a daily 
increasing number of the most intelli- 
gent farmers of the country. 

This diffusion of sound knowledge, 
we hope and trust, will be greatly aided 
and hastened by the works we have 


just considered. The Elements will 
open the way, and we think, by their 
easy style, are likely to prove interest- 
ing to theleast instructed—the Lectures 
will be the resource of those who wish 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, and are not afraid to begin at 
the beginning of an octavo volume. 
We heartily recommend both to the 
attention of British agriculturists. 
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PASSAGES IN THE CAREER OF EL EMPECINADO. 
No. II. 


La Morena DE Mataca. 


In a chamber of the corregidor’s 
house of the town of Cuellar, that func- 
tionary was seated, perusing sundry 
despatches which had been just deli- 
vered to him. One of them appeared 
to claim his particular attention, for, 
after reading it twice, he leaned back 
in his arm-chair, and remained for 
some minutes pondering over its con- 
tents. Then, taking up a small hand« 
bell which lay on the table beside him, 
he rang it loudly, and a servant en. 
tered the room. 

‘* Go in search of the guerilla chief 
whose band is now quartered in the 
town, and request him to come here 
without delay.” 

The man bowed and departed, and 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, the 
Empecinado was ushered into the 
presence of the magistrate. 

‘* Buenos dias tenga,” was the sa- 
lutation of the partizan. 

“ Felices,” replied the other, and 
desiring his visiter to be seated, at 
once entered upon the business he had 
in hand. 

‘I have received orders,” he began, 
“from the authorities at Valladolid, 
to send immediately in pursuit of a 
partida, that for some days have been 
robbing and pillaging in this pro- 

**I am ready, Sefior Corregidor,” 
interrupted the Empecinado, his eyes 
sparkling, and his hand involuntarily 
seeking the hilt of his sabre. ‘Some 
more French hussars, no doubt,” added 
he, as though speaking to himself. 

The corregidor smiled at the eager- 
ness of his interlocutor. It is not 
with French troops that you have to 
deal this time,” said he, «but with an 
enemy that you will probably have 
more difficulty in finding than in over- 
coming when met with. But, not to 
keep you in suspense, I will read you 
my orders.” And omitting the forms 
and unmeaning phrases which in 
Spain usually commence and ter- 
minate such documents, he communi- 
cated to the Empecinado the sub- 
stance of the despatch, which was as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Immediately on receipt of the pre- 
*ent you will send a sufficient force, 


commanded by an active officer well 
acquainted with the country, in pur- 
suit of the outlaw known as the 
Gitano, who, with a party of twenty 
men, has found his way from Anda- 
lusia to this province. Numerous 
complaints have been made of the 
excesses committed by this band of 
robbers, who, under pretence of ha- 
rassing the French, plunder and abuse 
their countrymen, and more especially 
direct their attacks against the curas 
and parish priests, several of whom 
they have brutally ill-treated. You 
have doubtless already had reports 
made to you on the subject, and will 
find no difficulty in obtaining infor- 
mation as to the direction in which 
the brigands are to be met with.” 

** So, you see, there is not much 
glory likely to be gained in the affair, 
Sefior Diez,” continued the magis- 
trate; “ but, to console you for that, 
the Gitano and his men are said to 
be laden with booty ; and in any case, 
the horses, which 1 am assured are 
from some of the best studs of Anda- 
lusia, will be no small prize to you, 
who have so many more volunteers 
offering than you cap mount.” 

Some further conversation ensued, 
in which the corregidor gave Diez 
such information as he had collected 
concerning the whereabout and pro- 
bable haunts of the gipsy chief. The 
same afternoon the Empecinado and 
his squadron—which now numbered 
seventy men, all well mounted and 
equipped—marched out of the town 
of Cuellar. 

In the heart of the mountain range 
of Torozos, in Old Castile, and on a 
small piece of table land out of sight 
of any road or path, other than a pre- 
cipitous track leading up the side of 
a ravine which bounds the rocky plat- 
form, there stood, some thirty-five 
years back, a venta or inn of antique 
structure and appearance, and whose 
isolated position bespoke it a favourite 
haunt of the bandiiti, which time out 
of mind have infested the sierra. The 
building was of a coarse, roughly-hewn 
stone, which, originally white, had 
long since assumed a variety of dark 
green and grey tints, Although the 
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first and only story had several large 
easements, some glazed and others 
merely furnished with wooden shut- 
ters, the ground floor was much more 
scantily provided with inlets for light 
and air, having only some half-dozen 
circular apertures about a foot in cir- 
cumference, strongly protected with 
iron bars, and otte small doorway 
barely large and high enough for a 
mounted man to pass through. The 
stable, which occupied the whole of 
the ground floor, bore much resem- 
blance to a vault, being somewhat be- 
low the level of the ground outside, 
and having its low roof supported by 
rows of clunisy pillars composed of 
fragments of stone and eement. To 
the right, on entering, was a flight of 
wooden steps leading to a narrow 
corridor whieh intersected the upper 
floor in a straight line, dividing it 
into two parts, one of which was again 
subdivided into four or five small dirty 
rooms, some of them inhabited by the 
innkeeper and his family, and the 
others reserved for the use of such 
guests as might prefer a blanket and 
mattress of very questionable purity, 
to the harder but cleaner couch af- 
forded by a cloak and an oaken plank. 
The other and by far larger division 
of the venta consisted of a spacious 
hall, serving the double purpose of 
kitchen and dining-room, and even 
dormitory for most of those whe 
passed a night at this rough sort of 
hostelry. It is into this hall, and to 
the persons who oceupied it on an 
autumn eveting of the year 1808, that 
the reader is about to be introduced. 

Seldom, perhaps, had the dingy- 
looking saloon cofitained so gay a 
company, or exhibited such symptoms 
of approaching good cheer, as on the 


night in question. In the centre of 


one of its sides, atid under a prodi« 
giously wide chimney, which, instead 
of being let into the wall, was built 
inside the room, and jutted forward to 
a distance of five or six feet, were 
crackling and blazing as many pine 
logs as would have sufficed for an 
auto-da-fe. Over this huge fire were 
suspended by chains two large black 
kettles, bubbling merrily, and emitting 
an odour which vouched for the sa- 
voury nature of their contents. A 
long iron spit, in front of the furnace, 
was thickly garnished with fowls, 
mutton, and goat’s flesh, and turned 
by the agency of a small consumptive- 
looking dog, who, perched against the 


wall in a wooden barrel cage, was 
suffering under the double infliction 
of a most uncomfortable degree of 
heat and of the sort of culinary tread. 
mill upon which he was stationed. 
No respite, however, was allowed 
him; for whenever his little tawny 
paws, nearly denuded of hair, showed 
symptoms of relaxing their exertions, 
he was recalled to a sense of his duty 
by a menacing gesture, or sometimes 
a blow, from an uncleanly-looking 
kitchen wench, whose clumsy, ill-made 
person, dirty complexion, and eyes 
bleared by the fire, were not unworthy 
the slipshod Maritornes of the immor- 
tal Saavedra, 

Opposite the fire, but at a sufficient 
distance to prevent its heat from be- 
ing unpleasant, was placed a table 
composed of half-a-dozen planks laid 
upon trestles, and around this table’ 
seated on benches, crippled chairs’ 
and upturned casks, were a score o 
persons beguiling the time, till supper 
should be ready, by an unremitting de- 
votion to the wine jug. “The dress of 
the greater part of these men was one 
not usually seen so far north, but 
much more elegant and becoming to 
the wearer than the loose graceless 
costume common in old Castile. 
Short tight-fitting jackets, profusely 
decorated with small bell-shaped silver 
btittons, low-crowned black hats with 
the broad brim looped up on one side, 
and breeches fastened at the knee by 
coloured ribands, composed a cos- 
tume of Andalusian majo, which, added 
to the accent of most of the party, 
sufficiently proclaimed them natives 
of the sunniest and southernmost pro- 
vinee of Spain. In place, however, 
of the light shoes and dapper hose 
usually worn with the garb above 
described, boots or long leathern gaiters 
had been pretty generally substituted, 
whilst on various hooks and pegs 
round the room, were suspended large 
cavalry cloaks with ample capes and 
hoods. A number of well-stuffed 
valises and saddle-bags, and a profu- 
sion of arms, consisting of sabres, pis- 
tols, and long carbines capable of 
carrying a ball nearly as far as a 
musket could do, were either piled 
against the wall, or heaped carelessly 
together in different corners of the 
apartment. 

A stranger enteririg the room would 
undoubtedly, after a brief and eurious 
survey of the whole bizzarre and 
picturesque interior, have had his 
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attention more particularly drawn 
to two out of the twenty men as- 
sembled round the table. One of 
these two persons was seated at the 
upper end of the board ; and notwith- 
standing the small ceremony that pre- 
vailed amongst the party, there was a 
certain degree of deference discovera- 
ble, which pointed him out as the chief 
of his wild, and,in many instances, cut- 
throat-looking companions. Tono su- 
periority, however, in externals, could 
his supremacy be attributed, as it 
would have been difficult to imagine a 
more ferocious and animal expression 
than was depicted in the low receding 
forehead, small deep-set eyes, and 
thick coarse lips of the Gitano—for he 
it was who with his band occupied the 
venta. There was little of the gipsy 
in his appearance, if we except the 
somewhat gaunt frame and supple 
active limb which usually characterize 
the descendants of Ishmael, and the 
nut-brown colour of his skin, differing 
_ from the olive complexions of those of 
his men who were not of the same 
wandering race as himself. 

On the left hand of the Gitano sat 
a youth, whose age probably did not 
exceed sixteen or seventeen years, and 
whose femininely-handsome counte- 
nance and graceful figure were not the 
less striking from being contrasted with 
the uncomeliness of his leader. His 
dress was of the same fashion, but of 
finer materials than that of his com- 
rades, and was put on with a care that 
showed the importance attached to ap- 
pearances by this juvenile disciple of 
St Nicholas. His jacket, of which 
the cloth was from the far-famed 
looms of Segovia, was thrown open 
for the better display of a fine linen 
shirt, elaborately frilled and rufiled 
over the breast ; a rich silk scarf was 
knotted carefully round his waist, and 
his well-fitting nether garments were 
met at the knee by loose boots of Cor- 
dovan leather. A quantity of black 
hair hung in long love-locks over the 
shoulders of the gipsy lad, whose 
small delicate features wore an ex- 
pression of resolution rarely seen in 
one so young. He mixed but little in 
the noisy mirth and conversation that 
were going on, but occasionally ad- 
dressed an observation to the Gitano, 
or to a young man of one or two-and- 
twenty beside whom he was sitting, 
and who, from the likeness between 
them, was evidently his brother. 

“ Esta pronta la cena, senores ; 
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supper is ready,” quoth Maritornes, 
advancing from the fire, with a grin of 
satisfaction on her uncouth physiog- 
nomy at the prospect of a termination 
of her labours. 

*¢ A cenar !” shouted a dozen voices, 
and in a moment the table was clear- 
ed, a coarse cloth, well stained with 
wine and grease, spread over it, and 
two or three of the revellers left their 
seats to assist in dishing up the abun- 
dant repast. The turnspit was re- 
leased from his cage, and crouched 
under the table on the look-out for 
fragments of the feast he had toiled to 
prepare. The viands were placed on 
the board, and the party about to fall 
to, when a man, who had remained 
below as stable-guard, entered the 
apartment, and spoke a few words in 
a low tone to the Gitano. 

“‘ Muleteers crossing the mountain, 
I suppose,” said the latter, after hear- 
ing the man’s whisper. “ Here is 
Blas, who has heard the neighing of 
horses or mules, or something,” con- 
tinued he, “and in his wisdom fancies 
they are coming this way. Step down, 
Patricio, and see if you can hear any 
thing. Or stay, I will go myself. If 
travellers are passing, it may be worth 
while to let our supper get cold while 
we examine the contents of their saddle- 
bags.” And rising from his seat, he 
descended to the stable, while his fol- 
lowers commenced a furious attack 
upon the supper. 

The day had been gloomy, and the 
night was dark, and threatened rain. 
Through the rents of a cloud less 
impervious than its companions, how- 
ever, a glimpse was caught of a small 
crescent-shaped moon, as the Gitano 
and the two stable sentries stepped 
into the open air. About a hundred 
paces from the venta, a broad shallow 
ravine ran right and left, dividing the 
platform on which the house was 
built, from a grey and ragged moun- 
tain peak that rose directly opposite. 
On either hand also were the sum- 
mits of mountains ; and whilst on the 
right the ravine ascended and disap- 
peared among cliffs and rocks, on 
the left it took a downward direction, 
and, after sundry windings, was tra- 
versed about half a mile off by the in- 
different sort of sheep-path which the 
neighbouring peasants very inap- 
propriately termed the “ high-road” 
across the sierra. 

The Gitano advanced to the edge 
of the ravine, and listened attentively 
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for some moments. Nothing, how- 
ever, broke the stillness of the night, 
save the sound of the wind as it 
grumbled round the sides of the pre- 
cipices, and whistled through the pine 
woods that clothed the lower part of 
the mountain. Turning towards the 
sentries, after a few minutes’ silent ex- 
pectation, he was about to bestow 
upon them a hearty curse for having 
needlessly disturbed him, when the 
distant neigh of a horse was heard, 
and almost immediately replied to by 
a similar sound that appeared to come 
from a short way down the ravine. 
The gipsy started, and catching hold 
of the branch of a tree that grew on 
the verge of the declivity, swung his 
body forward as far as he could, and 
strained his eyeballs, to see what was 
passing below him. The darkness, 
however, rendered it impossible to 
distinguish any thing fifty yards off, 
and the effect of looking down upon 
the objects was to blend them all in 
one black mass. An owl flew out of 
the decayed trunk of an old oak, and 
a few bats whirled and circled round 
the heads of the three brigands ; but, 
with these exceptions, not a living or 
moving thing was visible. Suddenly 
the moon emerged from behind a 
cloud, and threw a feeble ray of light 
over the scene. Blas touched his 
leader's arm. 

** Un lobo,” said he; ‘“‘a wolf,” 
pointing to something that stirred in 
the gloom at the bottom of the ravine. 

“‘ Wolves! ay, and many of them, 
but not of the sort you mean,” replied 
the Gitano, whose keen eye at once 
detected armed men, where his fol- 
lower had conjectured a prowling 
animal. 

There was not a moment to lose. 
Whether French or Spaniards were 
thus mysteriously approaching the 
venta, was indifferent to the gipsy, 
for he knew that against himself and 
his lawless associates every man’s 
hand was turned. He saw at a glance 
that the enemy was too numerous to 
cope with, and his mind was instantly 
made up. A few noiseless bounds 
brought him to the stable, and loosing 
the halter off the horse nearest the 


door, he began hastily to bridle him. 
While thus providing for his own 
safety, he did not entirely forget his 
comrades. 

* A cavallo! muchachos,” shouted he, 
as soon as he set foot in the stable. 
‘* To horse ! the destroyer is upon us.” 


The words ran through the old 
venta, and the revellers, thus fearfully 
summoned, came tumbling down the 
crazy staircase. It was too late, how- 
ever. As the first set foot id the 
stable, the Gitano, on a bare-backed 
horse, and followed by the two sen- 
tries, mounted in like manner, dashed 
through the doorway, and spurring 
furiously across the platform, plunged 
headlong down the ravine, which for 
a moment was illuminated by the flash 
of fifty carbines. Ten seconds later, 
the space in front of the venta was 
occupied by the Empecinado and his 
guerillas, and the brigands had barely 
time to slam to and secure the stable 
door, which was of great thickness, 
and studded with iron knobs, when a 
dozen sabres and carbine butts clatter. 
ed against it. 

*‘ Yield, if ye would have quarter,” 
cried the Empecinado, after repeated 
demands for admission had been met 
by a dogged silence on the part of the 
Andalusians. ‘ Yield, while yet it is 
time ; for if resistance is offered, not 
a man of ye shall see to-morrow’s sun- 
rise.” 

A shot from one of the windows 
was the reply to this.summons, and 
the bullet grazed the cheek of the 
Empecinado. A smart fire was then 
opened by the besieged, and vigorously 
returned by the guerillas ; but owing 
to the darkness of the night, and the 
thickness of the shutters from behind 
which the outlaws fired, far more 


. cartridges were wasted than lives lost. 


Meantime some of the men cut down 
a young tree, and lopping off the 
boughs, applied it as a battering ram 
tothe door. But severdl of them hay- 
ing been wounded by the fire from 
above, and from apertures on either 
side of the door, which, moreover, ap- 
peared strong enough to withstand all 
their efforts, Diez commanded them 
to desist, being unwilling to waste the 
lives of his followers in such a paltry 
affair, and against an enemy whom he 
was sure of finally capturing. Scarcely 
were his orders obeyed, when from a 
large barn some distance to the left 
of the venta, issued forth Mariano 
Fuentes (whose band still continued 
with the Empecinado,) heading a 
score of guerillas, who dragged after 
them three carts laden with straw 
that had been brought in the previous 
day for the use of the horses. . Ran- 
ging these carts in line close to the 
front of the venta, in which position 
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the combustible material piled up in 
them reached to the windows of the 
first floor, torches were applied, and 
in an instant darkness was exchanged 
for a vivid glare of light. The dry 
wood of the shutters and window- 
frames took fire like tinder, the heat 
drove the brigands from their sta- 
tions, and the firing on both sides 
ceased. Still no signs of surrender 
were made by the besieged. One des- 
perate attempt to escape from a side 
window of the inn was prevented, and 
those who made it driven back with 
loss. At length a violent gust of 
wind that came point blank against 
the front of the building, forced 
masses of the blazing straw through 
the openings where the windows had 
been. A cry of terror burst from the 
outlaws as they thus found them- 
selves in the midst of flames. A few 
moments afterwards the stable door 
was unbarred, and eighteen men 
marching out, threw down their arms, 
and petitioned for quarter. 

However sanguinary a reputation 
the Empecinado may have made him- 
self during seven years warfare against 
the French, he was not naturally a 
cruel or bloodthirsty man. Every 
Spaniard at that time considered it his 
bounden duty to massacre the invaders 
of his country so often as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself; and this feel- 
ing was greatly encouraged by the 
priests, then in full enjoyment of that 
influence over the multitude of which 
they have since been so wofully shorn. 
By them the murder of a Frenchman 
was declared an act meritorious in the 
eyes of God and man, and one that 
not only required no absolution, but 
might even serve as an atonement for 
the commission of some real sin; and 
such was the opinion pretty generally 
adopted throughout the Peninsula, 
The Empecinado, who, had his pri- 
soners been French, would scareely 
have left them time to mutter a prayer, 
showed no inelination to shed the 
blood of his countrymen, robbers and 
outlaws though they were, but pre- 
ferred taking them to Valladolid. 
Part of the guerillas were soon busily 
engaged tying their arms with cords 
behind their backs, others in getting 
the horses out of the stable, while a 
third detachment followed Fuentes, 
wholed the way into the venta, which he 
by no means intended should be burnt 
down before he had secured whatever 
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objects of value the Gitane and his 
party might have left there. 

The Empecinado having ascertained 
that the Gitano himself was one of 
the three horsemen who had escaped, 
took little interest in the subordinate 
brigands, and cast but one careless 
glance at them as they stood grouped 
before him, submitting themselves to 
the bonds and the taunts of the gue- 
rillas. In that one glance, however, 
his quick eye was caught by the smart 
dress and handsome face of the gipsy 
boy already alluded to, as he stood in 
an unstudied and graceful attitude, 
waiting his turn to be bound. The 
Empecinado stepped towards the lad, 
and laid his hand upon his shoulder, 

** You are but a child,” said he, in 
a not unkind tone; * how came you 
already among such rude companions, 
and leading se wild a life? Are you 
a son of the Gitano?” 

The young gipsy started when he 
felt the touch on his arm; and whilst 
the Empeeinado spoke, gazed steadily 
and proudly in his face. 

‘‘] am not the Gitano’s son,” an- 
swered he; ** but who are you who 
thus use violence to men who never 
injured you, stealing upon us like a 
crafty and cowardly fox, afraid to show 
himself in the light of day, but gain- 
ing courage when night appears?” 

«You are bold of speech, young 
sir,” replied Diez, astonished at the 
boy’s daring vehemence ; ‘‘ and some 
in my place would be disposed to try 
how far a stirrup-leather applied to 
your shoulders would quiet so flippant 
a tongue. But I will not do that; 
and what is more, I will answer your 
question, My name and quality are 
soon told: I ama poor guerilla, and 
men call me the Empecinado.” 

There was curiosity, net unmingled 
with admiration, in the expression of 
the youth's face, as he gazed upon the 
frank, handsome countenance of the 
partizan, who though only in the com- 
mencement of his career, had already 
made his name well known through- 
out Spain, as it was afterwards destin- 
ed to be throughout Europe. 

** Yio soy una pobre gitana,” said 
the gipsy, after a moment’s pause. 
‘* A poor gipsy girl am I, and men 
eall me, la Morena de Malaga.” 

** A woman, por Dios!”’ cried the 
Empecinado. ‘“ Hold!” added he to 
some of his men, who were advancing 
with cords. “A bargain, gitanilla; 
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will you change your service, and fol- 
low the Empecinadu instead of the 
Gitano? Say the word, and your 
horse and arms shall be restored to 
ou,” 

. « The choice is not hard to make,” 
replied the Morena. ‘* Who that 
loves the fresh air of the mountains, 
the shade of the forest, and the free 
cheering gallop over the plain, could 
exist in the gloom of a prison? Let 
them bring out my horse, sefior ; bid 
them give me my sabre and my light 
carbine, and Viva el Empecinado!” 

And with an almost childish joy at 
her recovered freedom, the gipsy 
amazon bounded away to seek her 
steed, and soon returned mounted on 
one of the best of the captured 
chargers. 

The guerillas now prepared for de- 
parture. Leaving the venta in flames, 
they soon reached the high-road, 
where a score of their comrades had 
remained in charge of the horses. 
Before they had been many hours on 
the road, the gitana obtained her bro- 
ther’s release from the Empecinado, 
whose unbounded devotion to the fair 
sex rendered it totally impossible for 
him to refuse a request issuing from 
so rosy a mouth, and backed by the 
glances of such eyes as those of the 
Morena de Malaga. The young ban- 
dit had his horse restored to him, and 
was allowed to volunteer into the 
squadron, which continued its march 
to Valladolid, where the remaining 
prisoners were handed over to the au- 
thorities. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the 
burning of the venta, and the hand- 
some gipsy still continued to follow the 
fortunes of Martin Diez, whose avowed 
mistress she had become. Her great 
beauty, bold and masculine character, 
admirable horsemanship, and courage 
in action, daily inereased the violence 
of the passion with which she had in-« 
spired the Empecinado, whose nature 
and pursuits rendered him more prone 
to admire such masculine qualities 
than the gentle and endearing virtues 
more usually prized in woman. His 
affection was warmly returned by the 
gitana, whose feelings towards him 
were, however, occasionally embitter- 
ed by a dash of jealousy natural to 
women of her country and ardent 
temperament, and to which the Em- 
pecinado’s roving propensities and re- 
putation for gallantry sometimes gave 
a shadow of reason which her suspi- 


cions were ever ready to exaggerate 
into certainty. 

It was towards the close of the year 
that the Empecinado and his band, 
leaving their usual skirmishing ground 
near the Duero, took the road to Sa- 
lamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo, at the 
latter of which places some important 
papers were to he delivered, which 
he had recently taken from a French 
courier. On arriving at the town of 
Alba de Tormes, the Empecinado re- 
solved to leave his men there, under 
the command of Fuentes, that they 
might get a little rest, and collect ree 
cruits to mount a number of led horses 
they had with them. He himself, with 
the despatches, and accompanied only 
by the Morena and her brother, set 
out for Ciudad Rodrigo, and at night- 
fall arrived at the suburb of San Fran. 
cisco, outside the walls of that for- 
tress. Halting at a posada, the Em- 
pecinado dismounted, and desired his 
companions to remain there, whilst he 
entered the city and delivered his 
papers to the governor, promising to 
return speedily. The gitana, however, 
petitioned hard to accompany him. 
She knew that this was not his first 
visit to Ciudad Rodrigo, and that he 
had acquaintances there, and this was 
all. sufficient to rouse her jealous fears, 
and make her fancy that he wished to 
be alone, in order to visitsome former 
mistress. Whether her suspicions 
were well founded, or whether he had 
some other reason for desiring to go 
unaccompanied, the Empecinado re- 
mained inflexible, laughed at her jea- 
lousy, and at last, wearied by impor- 
tunity, peremptorily ordered her to re- 
main, and hastenedintothe town. Some 
time, however, having been lost by this 
altercation, he had scarcely reached 
the governor’s house when a cannon 
was fired, and the drawbridges were 
instantly raised, and gates shut for the 
night. 

For some minutes after the firing of 
the signal gun, the gitana remained 
watching at a window of the posada, 
in hopes that Diez might have deli- 
vered his despatches before the gates 
were closed, and was then on his road 
back. When, however, double the 
time had elapsed, necessary for the 
walk from the city wall to the inn, the 
jealous rage of the Andalusian gipsy 
burst forth in a paroxysm of fury that 
almost terrified her brother, although 
not entirely unaccustomed to such out- 
breaks on her part. 
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«¢ El maldito ! El traidor !” she mut- 
tered, or rather hissed through her 
setteeth. Her faee became livid with 

assion, her eyes glared wildly, and 
er long black hair seemed to twist 
and twine like snakes upon her shoul- 
ders, as she drove a small three-edged 
poniard, which, like many Andalusian 
women of her class, she always car- 
ried on her person, deep into the 
wooden paneling of the room. 

** Would it were in his heart!” 
cried she ; and exhausted by the vio- 
lence of her emotions, sank in a chair, 
and laying her head upon the table, 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

Her brother remained for some time 
without making any observation or 
attempt to console her. At length, 
and when she was somewhat more 
composed, he broke silence. 

« Evil were the day and the hour 
that we joined this man Diez,” said 
he: §* What can we expect but unhap- 
piness, or what good can come to those 
who abandon the tents of their tribe 
to dwell among strangers? When 
the Gitano was our leader, we followed 
a chief of our race, and others of our 
brethren were with us ; but I fear me, 
sister, our lot, and thine especially, 
will be a bitter and a hard one, so 
long as we remain with this fierce 
guerilla. Nor can I understand thy 
infatuation. The Morena de Malaga, 
the proud maiden who turned a deaf 
ear to all wooers, who saw the Gitano 
himself at her feet, and scorned to be 
his bride, on a few days’ acquaintance 
becomes the leman of a stranger.” 

The gipsy girl made no answer to 
her brother’s reproaches, who, never- 
theless, continued in astrain of invec- 
tive against the Empecinado, whom 
he had joined to avoid the severe pu- 
nishment that awaited him, but had 
never liked. The present struck him 
as a favourable opportunity of desert- 
ing, and returning to his old habits and 
companions ; but he was unwilling to 
do so without his sister, who, although 
several years his junior, by her supe- 
rior energy of character, had acquired 
a great ascendency over him. He 
could not, however, obtain a word in 
reply to the arguments and reasons he 
urged. The gitana remained motion- 
less as a statue, with her face bowed 
upon the table, and concealed by her 
hands and abundant hair; and her 
brother at length, despairing of per- 
suading her to his purpose, retired to 
rest. 
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It was one in the morning when he 
was rotised from a deep sleep, and be- 
held his sister standing beside his 
couch. Her cheeks were pallid, and 
her eyes gleamed with an unwonte 
light. , 

“ Be stirring,” said the Gitana, and 
saddle the horses.” 

The gipsy knew not what to make 
of this sudden orde: ; but accustomed 
to obedience, hastened to the stable, 
and in a few minutes their horses, as 
well as that of the Empecinado, were 
in readiness for the march: nor had 
the young brigand forgotten to strap 
upon the saddle of the Jatter beast his 
leader's valise, containing, as he well 
knew, nearly four hundred ounces of 
gold. As he led the animals out of 
the stable, the Morena appeared, and 
mounting her horse, moved off at a 
rapid pace, followed at the distance of 
a hundred yards by her brother, who, 
in the strange mood in which he saw 
her to be, did not feel anxious that 
she should become immediately aware 
of his unceremonious appropriation of 
the Empecinado’s charger and money. 

The gates of Ciudad Rodrigo had 
been opened about a couple of hours, 
when the Empecinado walked out to 
the suburb, where he had left his com- 
— and not a little surprised was 

e on finding that both they and his 
horse and valise had disappeared. The 
innkeeper could give him no informa- 
tion on the subject, except that they 
had taken the road to Alba de Tormes, 
and that on seeing them depart, he 
had supposed they were going to re- 
join the squadron. Great was the 
jealous fury of the Empecinado when 
he found himself thus abandoned by 
his mistress, and robbed of his gold. 
He was not long in fixing his suspi- 
cions on Mariano Fuentes, whom he 
now remembered to have seen very 
assiduous to the Gitana, and frequently 
talking to her on their various marches 
in a low tone of voice. Fuentes was 
a smart, handsome fellow, of frank and 
agreeable manners, and, perhaps, more 
likely to find favour with women than 
Diez himself... A variety of trifling 
circumstances that flashed across the 
memory of the Empecinado, seemed 
‘confirmation strong” of his suspi- 
cions; and he doubted not that his 
false friend had availed himself of his 
absence to carry off his mistress, and, 
perhaps, also, to inveigle the whole 
troop from their duty, and induce 
them to follow him in preference to 
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their captain. Foaming with rage, 
he retraced his steps to the town, and 
acquainting the governor with what 
had oceurred, requested to be furnished 
with a horse and an orderly. These 
were supplied him; his tremendous 
impetuosity accelerated every thing, 
and in incredibly few minutes after he 
had learned the news of his betrayal, 
he repassed the posada on his way to 
Alba. Rein was not drawn, nor spur 
spared, till he dashed into the streets 
of thattown. Seeing some of his men 
playing at the game of cané, he en- 
quired where Fuentes was quartered, 
and on being told that he was in the 
house of the Duke of Alba's steward, 
galloped up to the door at the same 
mad pace. Turning the horse mas- 
terless in the street, for his desperate 
riding had left the orderly far behind, 
he ascended the stairs, and with an 
Albacete * dagger naked in his hand, 
burst into a room where Fuentes was 
sitting in company with his host and 
several other persons. 

«‘ Traitor!” cried he, almost inar- 
ticulate with fury, ‘Villain and 
traitor! where is the Gitana?” 

*¢ No traitor am ‘I, Martin Diez,” 
replied Fuentes, firmly, but with ad- 
mirable temper. ‘ As to the Gitana, 
if aught has happened, you, who took 
her hence, should best know what has 
become of her.” 

Struck by this calm and moderate 
reply to his furious interpellation, the 
Empecinado’s suspicions were dissi- 
pated as rapidly as they had been 
formed. Dropping his weapon, he 
threw himself into his comrade’s arms, 
implored his pardon for having a mo- 
ment suspected him, and related the 
occurrences of the previous night. 
He terminated by declaring his inten- 
tion to abandon every other object, 
and devote himself entirely to the 
pursuit of his faithless mistress and 
her brother. This resolution, however, 
was strongly combated by Fuentes, 
who represented the absurdity of such 
a Quixotic expedition in the then 
state of Spain, more especially as the 
fugitives had so great a start, and it 
was not even known what road they 
had taken. His arguments, and those 
of the other persons present, who 
strongly urged the enraged partizan 
not to sacrifice the cause of his country 
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to such purely personal motives, at 
length prevailed, as they were sure to 
do with a man of the Empecinado’s 
sincere patriotism, and the following 
morning the guerillas left Alba on 
their return to the banks of the Duero. 

The successes of the Empecinado, 
and the increasing number of his fol- 
lowers, at length attracted the serious 
attention of the French generals. Not 
a letter could be forwarded, or a day’s 
rations trusted on the road, without 
falling into the hands of the guerillas, 
unless protected by a much larger 
escort than it was at all times conve- 
nient to send. The example, also, 
was doing no small harm; for, in emu- 
lation of the Empecinado, guerilla 
corps were springing up in all direc- 
tions, and it was at last thought ad- 
visable to strike a decisive blow at the 
most dangerous of these bands, in 
order to frighten the others into sub- 
mission. Nearly the whole of the 
French cavalry, quartered in Old Cas- 
tile, was ordered to the plains of the 
Duero, and, divided into strong de- 
tachments, began to give chase to the 
Empecinado in every direction. For 
some time that chief managed to elude 
his pursuers, except indeed when 
their numbers were such as permitted 
him to cope with them, when he will- 
ingly gave them battle, and invariably 
came off conqueror. At length,. how- 
ever, he was met by three hundred 
light cavalry in the neighbourhood of 
San Domingo de la Calzada, and, after 
a gallantly sustained skirmish, com- 
pelled to take refuge in the sierras of 
Burgos. Thither the French did not 
care to follow, but continued to scour 
the country bordering the Duero, and 
that, with so much activity, that it was 
impossible for the guerillas to leave 
their mountain refuge, or venture into 
any towns. At Castrillo, the Empe- 
cinado’s mother and relatives were 
thrown into prison, and the same seve- 
rity was exercised towards the friends 
of Mariano Fuentes at Roa. Procla« 
mations, too, were published and 
widely distributed, offering a reward 
of five thousand dollars to whoever 
should deliver up the Empecinado, 
dead or alive. 

It chanced one morning that Diez, 
Fuentes, and their partida, were halt- 
ed at a particular spot in the moun- 





* The town of Albacete is as famous for the excellence of its poniards as Toledo for 


that of its sword-blades, 
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tain of the Embral de Lerma, which 
eommands a view of the high-road to 
Madrid, when they saw approaching 
in the distance a party of five-and- 
twenty horsemen. As these men 
drew nearer, they had much the ap- 
pearance of robbers; for, although ad- 
mirably mounted and armed, they had 
no sort of uniform, but were variously 
and almost fantastically attired. Fu- 
entes, with a few of his men, went to 
reconnoitre, and shortly returned, ac- 
eompanied by the strangers, who turn- 
ed out to be alogieros* on their road 
from Andalusia to their homes in the 
mountains of Santander. 

The new comers dismounted, and 
while partaking of some wine and pro- 
visions offered them by the guerillas, 
replied to the numerous questions that 
were put to them concerning what 
they had seen on the road, and the 
state of the war in Andalusia, 
Amongst other things, they mention- 
ed that in the Serrania de Ronda, a 
band of irregular cavalry, commanded 
by the Gitano, had been committing 
excesses of all kinds. 

«© A red-handed villain he is,” con- 
tinued the alogiero who was speaking. 
* Tt is true, he sometimes attacks the 
French when his numbers treble theirs ; 
but he does so merely to cloak his real 
profession, which is that of a robber 
and murderer.” 

«Know you aught of a gipsy 
maiden who formerly accompanied 
him?” enquired Fuentes; ‘‘ she whom 
they called the Morena de Malaga.” 

«© Indeed do I,” replied the alogiero; 
**it seems she was taken prisoner 
some three or four months back, when 
the Gitano made an excursion into 
Castile, from which he returned with 
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only two followers, all the rest having 
been eaptured or killed. The More- 
na, however, reappeared in Andalusia, 
about a week before we left, and 
sought out the Gitano, who is chief of 
the gipsy tribe to which she belonged. 
He had learnt, somehow, that during 
her absenee, she had been the mistress 
of an officer, it was said of the band 
who had surprised the Gitano, and 
made him fly like a stag before the 
hunters. This stirred up the savage 
nature of the man, for he had long 
wished to have the Morena for his 
wife, and she had invariably spurned 
his offers. So when he heard she was 
approaching his bivouac, he rode out 
a league or so to meet her. He was 
not long gone, and when he returned, 
he had a valise full of gold on his sad- 
dle. The next day a goat-herd found 
the dead bodies of the Morena and 
her brother, lying in the dried-up bed 
of a torrent. The deed must have 
been treacherously done, for their 
sabres were sheathed, and there was 
no appearance of their having resist- 
ed. The Morena had been stabbed 
with a knife in the left breast, and her 
brother had probably attempted to 
escape, for the bullet that slew him 
had entered at his back.” 

The Empecinado had been one of 
the listeners to this account of the 
Gitano’s cowardly crime, and of the 
sad fate of the unfortunate girl whom 
he had loved much, and whom he still 
regretted, in spite of her having so 
lightly abandoned him. He rose ab- 
ruptly as the narrator concluded, and 
with an uneven and heavy step, walk- 
ed a short distance along the side of 
the mountain. When he returned, 
his features exhibited no sign of emo- 





* In the province of Santander, it is a common practice for the men to leave their 





homes when mere lads, and emigrate to Andalusia, where they employ themselves in 
selling aloja, a refreshing drink composed of water, honey, and spices. After several 
years’ rigid economy, they generally succeed in scraping together wherewith to esta- 
blish themselves in some way in their own country, to which they begin to plan their 
return. In order to set at defiance the bands of robbers that infest Spanish roads, 
they form parties of twenty or thirty men, each of whom provides himself with arms, 
and buys a good Andalusian stallion, They dress themselves also as Jandalos, or An« 
dalusian dandies of the first water, and taking care to arrive in the vicinity of their 
native town the eve of a Sunday or great feast-day, they make their triumphal entry 
after morning mass, when every body is coming out of church, in order to dazzle the 
eyes of their relations and sweethearts with their fine horses and elegant costumes. 
This custom, which would at first appear to have no other result than that of gratify- 
ing the vanity of a few young men, has, however, been the origin of that excellent race 
of horses, known as the breed of the Valley of Buron, and which has sprung from a 
cross between the fiery Andalusian stallion. brought by the alogieros, and the hardy 
mares of Northern Castile. 
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tion, He was perhaps a trifle paler 
than usual, and a drop or two of blood 
stood upon his under lip, 

* Qne more cup of wine, my 
friends,” said he to the alogieros, who 
were preparing for departure. 

The mountaineers drank to the 
health and success of the Empeci- 
nado. 

‘‘ When you reach your own pro- 
vince,” said the partizan, in a voice 
which his men thought harsher and 
more piercing than his usual deep 
tones, ‘* tell your countrymen that 
you have eaten and drunk in company 
with the Empecinado and his gueril- 
las, and that they are no robbers, as 
the French would fain have it believ- 
ed, but brave men struggling for the 
independence of their country, and 
sacrificing to that one object all pri- 
vate loves and hates. But let not our 
friends be dejected, or our enemies 
rejoice. This war must have an end, 
and when that day comes we shall be 
found not to have forgotten our affec- 
tions or our vengeance.” 

1815 had arrived, and peace was 
once more restored to the Peninsula, 
Spanish patriotism, powerfully aided 
by the courage and discipline of Bri- 
tish troops and skill of British gene- 
rals, had driven Napoleon’s legions 
across the Pyrenees, 

It was on a summer’s afternoon of 
the above-mentioned year, that six or 
seven persons were assembled in the 
common room of a small tavern on 
the high-road from Madrid to Anda- 
lusia, The party consisted, in the 
first place, .of the tavern-keeper him- 
self, a jolly pot-bellied little man, with 
a merry chuckling laugh and sleek 
shining countenance, expressive of in- 
exhaustible good-humour; whose real 
name had long been forgotten, even 
by his most intimate friends, and re- 
placed by the not inappropriate sobri- 
quet of £/ Gordo, or the Fat. The 
other members of the party were ap- 
parently habitual frequenters of the 
house, substantial peasants and arti- 
zans from the neighbouring village, 
and all were listening with great in- 
terest to tales of the late war told by 
a traveller who was waiting till the 
heat of the day should pass, to re- 
sume his journey, A pigskin of wine 
was lying on a wooden dresser, in 
a convenient position for transfer- 
ring its contents to a large jug, 
whence they were sent gurgling down 
the capacious throats of the thirsty 
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narrator, and no less thirsty listeners, 

The traveller was a man past the 
prime of life, of active and vigorous 
frame, and highly unprepossessing 
countenance. Although he had no- 
thing military in his gait or appear. 
ance, he had seemingly served through 
the whole of the war-—at least if his 
own account might be believed; for 
he made himself the hero of each 
one of the surprising feats of arms, 
wonderful escapes and successful on- 
slaughts, with which he regaled his 
open-mouthed auditors, It was in 
the middle of one of his most astound- 
ing histories that a horseman halted 
at the door of the tavern, and dis- 
mounting, enquired if he could have 
refreshment for himself and steed. 
On being answered in the affirmative 
by the bustling host, he led his horse 
tothestable; and, afterremaining there 
while the animal ate his corn, entered 
the house at the very moment that se- 
veral solid rashers of ham, garnished 
with eggs, were withdrawn from the 
frying-pan, and placed upon a small 
table, together with a jug of wine and 
loaf of bread, to all of which he ad- 
dressed himself with a zeal worthy of 
one who had ridden far and fasted 
long. 

It is a common practice in Spain 
for travellers not to remain on the 
road during the sun’s greatest heat, 
but rather to commence their day’s 
march early and end it late, allotting 
six or seven hours of midday and 
afternoon to repose. The new comer, 
however, was evidently one of those 
iron-framed men to whom heat and 
cold, rain and sunshine, are alike in- 
different. He was about forty years 
of age, but might have passed for 
somewhat younger, for though his 
face was bronzed and weather-beaten, 
his figure was youthful, and not a 
single line of grey was to be discovered 
in his black hair and mustache. His 
dress was that of a civilian, and of a 
plain and unpretending fashion; but 
an indescribable something in his 
whole air and manner bespoke the 
soldier, and the man accustomed to 
command, 

Soon as the tavern-keeper had seen 
to the comfort of his guest, he return- 
ed to the party he had for a moment 
quitted. The good manchegan wine 
had so oiled the tongue of the tale- 
teller, that although he declared he 
could stay no longer, mine host pre- 
vailed on him to relate one more of 
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his adventures, and that of so marvel- 
lous a nature as almost to stagger the 
credulity of the unsophisticated rus- 
tics, and to cause the stranger to raise 
his eyes more than once from the con- 
templation of his dinner, and to cast a 
glance, half amused and half con- 
temptuous, in the direction of the brag- 
gadocio. The latter at length brought 
his narrative to a conclusion, and 
mounting his horse, left the inn. His 
example was soon followed by the 
peasants, and the stranger remained 
alone with his host. 

** Your worship has had a hot and 
thirsty ride of it,” said El Gordo, fill- 
ing up his guest’s glass, and glancing 
at his garments, which were powdered 
with the reddish dust of the province. 
* You had better have done, as the 
worthy gentleman who has just de- 
parted started earlier and arrived 
sooner. ‘Trees are too scarce in our 
country for a noonday ride to be a 
pleasant one.” 

«* You are perhaps right,” replied 
the other, ** more especially as by do- 
ing as you advise I should probably 
have heard more of your friend’s ad- 
ventures, which, judging from what 
I did hear, must be well worth listen- 
ing to.” 

«I knew not your worship had 
been attending to him,” said the host, 
with his habitual chuckle. “ In truth, 
he draws a lengthy bow, but never- 
theless his arrows hit the mark well 
enough for me, and I am always right 
glad when he passes along this road. 
Our village folk flock in by dozens 
to listen to his talk, for after a few 
quartillos he generally gets into the 
same strain he did to-day All that 
thins the dorracha and fattens me.” 
And with another gleeful cachin- 
nation, El Gordo clapped one hand 
on the now lank sides of the huge 
pigskin, and the other on the ro- 
tundity to which he owed his nick- 
name. 

« And what is he?” carelessly en- 
quired the stranger, apparently will- 
ing to humour his host’s garrulity. 
‘Did he really serve during the 
war?” 

*¢ Served and not served; that is, 
he headed a band of guerillas, and 
now and then had a skirmish with the 
French, though I much doubt if he 
ever sought them. What he liked 
much better was a little comfortable 


plunder, to come in at the tail of the 
fight and beginning of the feast ; and 
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when he could not do that, he robbed 
all he met, Spaniards or others. I 
have heard that in Andalusia they tell 
things of him that would make your 
hair stand on end; and it is certain 
that he was more than once hunted 
by our troops in the time of the war ; 
but when peace came all was rejoicing 
and happiness, amnesties were pub- 
lished, and he, like many another 
rogue, was made an honest man. He 
is now always travelling about, and 
they say his journeys are not much 
for the good of his Majesty’s re- 
venue.” 

‘“‘ His name?” eagerly enquired the 
stranger, whose attention had been 
increasing as El Gordo proceeded. 

*“‘ His real name I never heard, 
seiior,” replied the tavern-keeper, sur- 
prised at the strong interest suddenly 
shown by the other. ‘ El Gitano is 
the one he has always gone by, for he 
is of gipsy race, and they say chief 
of a tribe.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, 
when the stranger, throwing down a 
dollar, hurried to the stable, and be- 
fore his host had time to pick up the 
money and toddle to the door, he gal- 
loped off, mounted on a black charger 
of great power and mettle. 

“’Tis strange,’ said El Gordo, 
looking after him; ‘ he came from 
the north, and is now gone northward 
again. However, ’tis no affair of mine. 
He is a worthy gentleman, and has 
paid me double his score.” 

The traveller had taken the same 
road as the Gitano, but the latter had 
an hour’s start, and the sun was shede 
ding its very last rays when the stranger 
caught sight of him leaving the plain, 
and commencing the ascent of a moun- 
tain over which the road passed. 

** You are the Gitano?” said the 
horseman abruptly, when, after ten 
minutes’ more hard galloping, he 
checked his steed into a walk on the 
near side of the man whom he had 
been evidently anxious to join. 

«IT answer to that name,” replied 
the gipsy, leoking somewhat startled 
at the tone and manner of his ques- 
tion. 

“* Murdering villain!” shouted the 
stranger ; ‘* Remember the Morena de 
Malaga, and prepare to die; for we are 
alone on the mountain side, and I am 
the Empecinado.” 

The Gitano quailed before his fierce 
enemy, but his instinct of cunning and 
treachery did not desert him. Bya 
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quick but quiet movement, shifting 
the reins to his right hand, with the 
left he drew a knife from his belt, and 
made a savage stab at the Empeci- 
nado. But the latter was not to be 
taken off his guard. Catching the 
gipsy’s hand in his ere the blow had 
reached him, he compressed it with so 
vice-like a grasp, that the fingers in- 
voluntarily opened, and the weapon 
they held dropped to the ground. The 
next instant their swords clashed to- 
gether, and an animated combat began. 

Although, as may be supposed from 
what has been already seen of him, the 
Gitano was by no means a brave man, 
he had not passed through many and 
great perils without acquiring a cer- 
tain degree of hardihood, and, in the 
present instance, driven to stand at 
bay, he proved himself no despicable 
swordsman. Whilst, however, he was 
doing his utmost to parry the furious 
cuts and thursts of the Empecinado, 
and watching his opportunity to return 
them with effect, he forgot to guard 
against another kind of danger. 

The road on which the encounter 
took place was a broad and level one, 
that ran along the side of the moun- 
tain. On the left the ground sloped 


gradually upwards to a considerable 


height, but to the right was a rugged 
precipice, nearly three hundred feet 
deep, overhanging a smiling and beau- 
tiful valley. Towards this frightful 
declivity the Empecinado was rapidly 
urging his adversary, who uncon- 
sciously tightened his rein, and caused 
his horse to recede, as he found his 
guards almost beaten duwn, and his 
arm becoming enfeebled by the impe- 
tuous attacks and superior strength of 
his foe. Suddenly the Empecinado 
drove spurs into his charger, and 
making him bound forward, aimed a 
furious blow at the gipsy’s head. 
The latter parried it with difficulty, 
and, at that moment, his horse’s hind 
feet began to slide and scramble on 
the smooth slippery edge of the pre- 
cipice. For the first time aware of 
his danger, the Gitano, with extraor- 
dinary activity, made a bound from 
the saddle ; and as he did so, his un- 
lucky horse rolled over and over in 
the air, and was crushed upon the 
rocks and stones at the foot of the 
mountain. 

But the gipsy’s position was still 
by no means an enviable one. When 
he had made his leap, his horse's hind 
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legs were already over the verge of 
the declivity, and the impetus obtained 
by springing from the stirrups, was 
too small to carry him fairly upon 
level ground. All he succeeded in 
doing was to get his arms upon the 
edge of the precipice, and had that 
edge been square, he might easily have 
raised his body ; but, on the contrary, 
it was round and shelving, and imme- 
diately below it the rock sloped in- 
wards. Deprived, therefore, of any 
sort of hold for his feet, unable to 
raise himself by leaning upon his 
arms, for such a movement would 
have caused his immediate destruc- 
tion, his hands were all the gipsy 
had to trust to, and with them: he 
clutched some weeds and grass that 
sprang out of the scanty layer of soil 
covering the rock. These broke off 
in his fingers, and he caught at others, 
which, after tantalizing him, by afford- 
ing a momentary support, snapped in 
their turn, and the unhappy man now 
saw that his doom was sealed, and his 
hour come. a 

The Empecinado had sheathed his 
sword, and sat motionless on his horse, 
gazing sternly upon the Gitano,whose 
features, distorted by fear and horror, 
assumed an agonized and almost un- 
earthly expression, when seen through 
the fast-fading twilight. 

“‘ Misericordia! Seiior,” cried he, 
«* Mercy! mercy! andso may Godand 
his saints help you in your hour of 
need!” 

There was something so horrible in 
the tone in which these words were 
shrieked out, such a concentration of 
human despair and misery in the ac- 
cent of the dying wretch, that the 
Empecinado’s right foot left the stirrup, 
and he made a movement as though 
about to dismount and succour his 
foe. If such were his intention, the 
impulse came too late. 

‘¢ Maldicion!"’ screamed the Gitano, 
as the last morsel of parched-up turf 
gave way under his bleeding and 
wearied fingers. 

The Empecinado listened, and 
through the heavenly stillness of the 
soft summer evening, a dull heavy 
sound was audible to his practised 
ear. He turned his horse’s head 
northward, and rode slowly away. 

That morning his destination had 
been Andalusia; but he had now no 
occasion to prosecute his journey, for 
its object was already accomplished, 
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The Verdict of a French Jury. 





A TRIAL in 1834. 


© Durie my visit to Paris, several 
years ago, a process was going on, 
which called forth the most brilliant 
efforts of the most illustrious pleaders 
in France, and was the theme of con- 
versation in every circle in that gayest 
and most inquisitive of cities. In 
every point of view, it was undoubt- 
edly the most extraordinary trial of 
modern times. Nothing was want- 
ing to attract the public attention. 
For those who can only take an in- 
terest in the fortunes of persons of 
rank and station, it will be sufficient 
to say that the two parties principally 
concerned were the son of an old and 
distinguished general of the empire, 
and the daughter of a general in the 
army of Louis Philippe. Among the 
relations and friends on both sides, I 
may only mention M. de Somonville, 
grand referendary of the Chamber of 
Peers; the Baron de Ris, peer of 
France; Baron de Nourri, the family 
De Mornay, the Duchess of Dalmatia, 
M. St Aignan, the Swedish Ambas- 
sador, Madame Delphine Gaz and her 
mother, Madame de Montesquieu, the 
Duchess de Maille, the Comtesse 
Jobal, Orfila, the Duke and Duchess 
de Vicenza, and lastly, the late minis- 
ter D’Argout, who, in spite of his well- 
known and easily recognised exterior, 
was forced to fight for a long time for 
admission with the National Guard at 
the avenues of the court, who kept 
order among the crowd, and to the 
repeated announcements of the great 
man, only answered “ connais pas, 
monsieur—connais pas.” In addition 
to these, the advocates on both sides 
were the great orators and lawyers, 
Odillon Barrot, Berryer, and Chaix 
D’Estange. It must therefore be con- 
fessed that these names are sufficient 
to keep our curiosity on the stretch. 

It is midnight. A young girl comes 
slowly forward towards the bar, a veil 
hangs halfway over her face, and hides 
her features from the anxious gaze of 
the spectators. Those who are nearest 
to her, however, observe noble and 
regular features, éxpressive eyes, and 
a mouth round which a wandering 
smile is playing: Now she is going 
to speak—watch well to cateh the 


meaning of hér words, for in two 
hours more she will lose the powers 
of rational speech! You are surprised 
at this; and, therefore before we take 
down her words, let us hear the judg 
ment delivered on her case—for she is 
the subject of as great wonder in the 
médical as in the legal circles of the 
famous Dr Bailly. ‘“ Mademodiselle de 
Morell is insane, with lucid intervals. 
She is subject to nervous affections, 
which recut at regular periods every 
day. Of four attacks, one is long and 
violent ; it begins about four o'clock in 
the morning, and after lasting fourteen 
hours, leaves her at six o'clock in the 
afternoon. Her mental faculties then 
return. But at eight o'clock, a new 
attack comes on, which lasts till a 
quarter past ten, and leaves her then 
till eleven. At that hour it returns, 
and leaves her, weakened indeed, but 
mistress of her own faculties, at twelve. 
With the exception of a paroxysm 
which only lasts from a quarter to two 
o'clock till precisely two, she has no 
repetition of the attack till four 
o'clock.” 

This is the plaintiff, who avails her- 
self of the interval of reason to identify 
the prisoner at the bar. 

That young man, of pleasing fea- 
tures and gentlemanly appearance, 
dressed in a brown frock coat, of the 
newest fashion, with a slight mustache 
shading his upper lip, is the defendant, 
Emil de la Ronciere. His eyes wan 
der round the assemblage—he presses 
the hand of his father—that old man 
with the crosses and stars upon his 
breast—who looks eneouragingly into 
his facé, and says, “fear nothing, my 
son; you are innocent—be a man.” 

Every bench in that vast hall has been 
crowded since six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. More rapt attention is bestewed 
on the slightest incident in the éourt 
than on the most thrilling scene of a 
melodrama. What anxiety in every 
look, to miss nothing of the interesting 
scene !—the smallest quiver of the pri- 
soner's lip, the slightest sigh of the 
accuser—what whispers round the 
erowd—“ how handsome he is !” “is 
she fair —datk — young — pretty ?” 
Have patience but half an hour, oh, 
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ye dowaget's, wives, and maidens—wait 
quietly till all the circumstances are 
brought out in evidence before you, and 
remember that this is a court of justice, 
and that life and death—nay more, 
that honour and disgrace, depend upon 
the verdict this day. 

In the good town of Saumur was 
stationed, as director of the military 
academy, the general De Morell, a 
man of the highest reputation. He 
lived there respected and honoured by 
every one, with his wife and daughter, 
whose characters were equally high. 
Among the young officers attending 
the academy was De la Ronciere, who 
had made advanges, it was supposed, 
to Mademoiselle de Morell, and been 
rejected. Shortly after his arrival at 
Saumur, anonymous letters found 
their way, nobody knew how, into 
the géneral’s house; they were some- 
times filled with the most infamous 
imputations on the daughter; some- 
times with the most insolent declara- 
tions of attachment to the mother; 
arid several circumstances led to the 
belief that young De la Ronciere, 
whose habits, it was known, had here- 
tofore been of the wildest, was the 
author. At last, in a moonshiny 
night, the 23d September 1834, Ma- 
demoiselle de Morell, who slept in a 
room by herself, heard her window 
broken open. She sprang terrified 
from her bed, and saw a dark figure 
enveloped i a mantle; the intruder 
rushed upon her, tore the night#dress 
from her person, cast her on the 
ground, and in spite of her resistance, 
attempted to bind her, covered her 
with blows, and after the utmost ex- 
tremity of outrage, inflicted a wound 
with some sharp cutting instrument 
on the upper part of her leg. On the 
approach of Miss Allen, her English 
governess, he left her, and effected his 
escape as he had entered, by the win- 
dow. In the moonlight, Mademoi- 
selle de Morell recognized De la Ron- 
ciere. But it was evidently impossi- 
ble for any person to get the anony- 
mous letters to their destination, or to 
have committed the desperate outrage 
now described, without some confe- 
derates; and these are stated to be 
Samuel, the footman, and the chamber- 
maid Genier. Samuel is that com- 
monplace-looking man who séems 
very calm and unconcerned, if his 
dogged manner be not altogether as- 
sumed ; and Genier is that over-dress- 
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ed, vulgar-looking. woman with the 
wandering eyes and agitated expres- 
sion. A dreadful ordeal, whether for 
the innocent or guilty, to be gazed at 
by so many eyes; and therefore mere 
manner is not a true criticism in such 
a trying situation as hers, 

To all these accusations the pri« 
soner gives the most positive denial; 
and a slight movement of the shoulder 
is the only outward manifestation of 
his feelings as the case proceeds. His 
father has less command of himself. 
A smile of bitter irony playing over his 
features reveals his inward thoughts. 
Thirty witnesses for the prosecution, 
and sixteen for the defence, are ready 
to be examined. 

This gives rise to an enquiry into 
the antecedents, as the French call it, 
of the prisoner's life. It appears that 
he entered the army in the year 1821, 
in the ranks of the third hussars ; that 
he was often reprimanded for insub-« 
ordination and idleness, and was seven- 
and-thirty times placed in arrest. He 
was forced at last to leave the regi- 
ment on account of his debts, and 
was sent by his father to the colony 
of Cayenne. In the year 1828 he re- 
turned to France, leaving no very im- 
proved character behind him. At last 
he eame to the cavalry establishment 
at Saumur, commanded by General 
de Morell. A connexion that sprung 
up between the accused and a woman 
of very dubious fame, was not caleu- 
lated to brighten his reputation. ‘1 his 
was the position he occupied when 
Madame de Morell and her daughter 
went to reside at Saumur. In 1834 
his character seems to have improved, 
and he was invited to the general’s 
house, which before this time (it is 
necessary to remark) had been de- 
luged with anonymous letters, filled 
with warnings against various indivi- 
duals, and occasionally with threaten- 
ings and complaints. These anony- 
mous letters were now redoubled; 
their contents consisted of requests 
for assignations with Madame de Mo- 
rell; imputations of the grossest kind 
on her daughter ; and they dwelt par- 
ticularly on the debts of De la Ron- 
ciere, and were generally signed with 
the initials E. R. The style they were 
written in was the lowest and most 
vulgar possible. One night the ge- 
neral, partly from the disclosures of 
his family, and partly from the bad 
reputation of Dela Ronciere, sent a 
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young officer, Captain Jacquemin, 
during a party at his house, to request 
him to leave the room. De la Ron- 
ciere obeyed, without demanding any 
explanation of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding. 

Two days after, he was observed 
lurking near the general’s house; and 
Samuel was seen slipping out to him. 
He was dressed in an upper cloak, and 
had a cap on; but others had seen him 
at the identical time in full uniform in 
the theatre; in fact, he had entered 
into conversation with the general’s 
family. On this very night the out- 
rage took place in the bedroom of 
Mademoiselle de Morell. The moon 
shone bright; and in spite of her ter- 
ror, which incapacitated her from 
screaming or giving an alarm, she re- 
cognised Lieutenant de la Ronciere. 
The family, notwithstanding, conceals 
the occurrence, and goes to an evening 
party on the following day: nay more, 
to please her mother the young lady 
joins in a quadrille! ! 

In the mean time, young D’Estouilly, 
who takes a deep interest in Marie de 
Morell, and is a friend of the general’s, 
receives an anonymous letter denoun- 
cing him as a coward and a scoundrel. 
He pronounces De la Ronciere the 
author of it at once, and challenges 
him. De la Ronciere accepts the 
challenge, and wounds his adversary. 
Some time afterwards, however, he is 
driven into a corner, and told, that 
after the most searching enquiry the 
authorship of the letters is proved 
against him, and he—bursting into 
tears—in order to spare his father’s 
feelings, who has suffered so much on 
his account already, and in hopes that 
no further notice will be taken, con- 
fesses that he wrote the letters. He 
hoped that, in the course of time, the 
real author would be discovered. He 
now also professes, that he was entire- 
ly ignorant of the contents of the let- 
ters, or he would never have confessed 
himself the author of such infamous 
productions. 

After these transactions, Dela Ron- 
ciere left Saumur and went to Paris, 
to which he was soon after followed 
by Samuel, who was turned away from 
the general’s house. But on the very 
day of his departure, and after both 
were settled in Paris, anonymous let- 
ters still arrived, dated indeed from 
Paris, but with the post-mark of Sau- 
mur. <A prosecution is commenced 





against De la Ronciere, and he is taken 
into custody ; but still there is no ces- 
sation of the anonymous letters. Man 
of them are signed ; some with the full 
name, but with the letter s instead of 
c—De la Ronsiere. Mademoiselle de 
Morell, who in the mean time has also 
come to Paris, has a letter thrown into 
her carriage, and receives a severe 
blow on the arm: her persecutions do 
not cease. 

A letter from the accused to Cap- 
tain Jacquemin is produced, in which 
is the following passage :—“ She is a 
girl of the most malevolent disposition, 
and was in love with somebody. When 
the consequences could no longer be 
concealed, she was forced to confess 
her condition to her parents; and they, 
to save their daughter’s reputation, 
accuse me of this incredible crime.” 


De la Ronciere says he had heard | 


of strifes and quarrellings in the fa- 
mily, on which he grounded his belief 
of Mademoiselle Morrell’s situation. 

At half-past four, the first sitting 
was suspended, after an examination 
of Samuel and Genier, who denied all 
knowledge whatever, and is resumed 
at eight o’clock. 

The crowd is even greater than it 
was in the morning. ‘T'wo hours be- 
fore the trial was resumed, the benches 
are crowded as before by eager spec- 
tators, who fill every corner, up to the 
judge’s chair. There is scarcely room 
left for the witnesses in the cause. 

The president asks De la Ronciere 
if he wishes to add any thing to the 
statements he made in the morning. 
He declines; he will only suggest the 
physical impossibility of his getting in 
at Mademoiselle de Morell’s window. 
The president asks him if he means to 
abide by the following words in one of 
his declarations, “The family De Mo- 
rell wish to force me into a marriage 
with their daughter?” He answers 
that that was probably their plan, but 
he can advance no proof. . 

The president further asks him if 
he has any other observations to make. 
He points to his counsel. 

The president asks him if he intends 
to ascribe the anonymous letters to 
any one else. 

* Yes.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To Mademoiselle de Morell her- 
self.” (Great sensation.) 

“On what do you found this asser- 
tion?” 


(June, 
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“On the testimony of the servant, 
and close investigation.” The case is 
then proceeded with in the usual 
course. 

General de Morell, the father of the 
accuser, is now called. He is evidently 
in great pain, and the weakness of his 
voice makes it necessary to have all 
his answers repeated. On being asked 
if he was informed of the occurrences 


in the bed-room of his daughter on the. 


morning of the 24th, he answers, 
that his wife had told him. He went 
up to his daughter’s room, but found 
her in such a state as rendered all 
further enquiry at that time impos- 
sible: he himself, also, was too much 
horrified. For other details, he re- 
ferred the court to a letter he had 
written, for he was too feeble to give 
his evidence by werd of mouth. The 
president read the letter. It bore the 
superscription ‘“‘ Outrage,” and was as 
follows :— 

“A monster has broken into my fa- 
mily to cover it with shame and in- 
famy. His outrage will destroy us all. 
I willsummon strength to recount the 
circumstances. This hell-born mon- 
ster entered my daughter's room and 
effected his fiendish purpose, in spite 
of the resistance of my unhappy child. 
The monster triumphed in the misery 
he inflicted. He wrote all the accom- 
panying letters. These proofs could 
destroy him—could bring him to the 
scaffold ; but the honour of my daughter 
forced me to keep silence, a bitterer 
pang to me than death. Marie! loved 
Marie! innocent and wretched sacri- 
fice ; poor lamb, so ruthlessly assailed ; 
thy father’s heart shall never fail thee ; 
there wilt thou ever find a shelter: 
but this last shelter will fail thee soon, 
for shame and sorrow have broken 
it!” 

The reading of the letter createdea 
deep sensation in the audience. The 
general himself seemed agitated by 
these harrowing recollections during 
its perusal. He covered his face with 
his hands. The looks of the accused 
continue unchanged. 

President.—“ Call Madame de Mo- 
rell.” (Great anxiety.) 

An arm-chair is brought in. Ma- 
dame de Morell approaches slowly: a 
black veil conceals her features. 

President, (gently.)—* Collect your- 
self, madam; take courage, and endea- 
vour to tell the gentlemen of the jury 
what you know.” 
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Madame de Morell, in a weak and 
tremulous voice, relates the events 
with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. 

President—“ Do you think tHe pri- 
soner intended to commit a murder, or 
a crime of another nature. 

Madame de Morell—*1I do not 
know.” 

President, (embarrassed.)—“ Did you 
not endeavour, madam, to ascertain by 
enquiry—by questions which it was 
natural, which it was your duty to 
ask ?” 

Madame de Morell.—“You must 
make allowance, my lord, for my po- 
sition—My daughter—she’s but six- 
teen years old—the education I have 
given her—her innocence—her” 

President.— But didn’t your daugh- 
ter tell you in direct terms the nature 
of the outrage ?” 

Madame de Morell.—“ She spoke of 
it: that she was struck — bitten— 
wounded.” 

President.—“ Did you examine those 
wounds ?” : 

Madame de Moreil.—“ Only on one 
place—on the arm.” 

President.—“ And what did you find 
there ?” 

Madame de Morell.—“ A bruise, and 
a bite,” 

President.— Were you not informed 
that your daughter was also wounded 
on other parts of the body ?” 

Madame de Morell.—“ Not for a 
fortnight or three weeks. She confessed 
to me that she had not told me all; 
that she might not add to my affliction. 
She then informed me that she had 
received wounds on other parts of the 
person.” 

President.—“ And you sent for phy- 
sicians to see the wounds—to heal 
them ?” 

Madame de Morell.—“I mentioned 
them to Dr Becoeur; but he did not 
examine them.” 

President.—“ Did you not do so 
yourself? ” 

Madame de Morell.—“ No, my 
lord.” 

President.—“ Did not your daughter, 
two or three days after, go to a ball?” 

_ Madame de Morell.—“ Yes: I re- 
quested her to go, and the poor child 
collected her strength to obey me,” 

President.—“ Did she dance ?” 

Madame de Morell.—* Yes.” 

President.—‘ Did she leave the party 
at an earlier hour than usual ?” 
8E 
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Madame de Morell.“ Yes: she ac- 
companied me home at eleven o'clock.” 
After a few less material questions, 
Madame de Morell seemed to be ex- 
hausted, and took her seat by the side 
of her husband. 

Miss Allen, the young lady's go- 
verness, was called. 

She neither heard the crash of the 
window on the 23d September, nor 
any alarm, She thought she heard 
voices as of people whispering together. 
She knocked at the door, and in a few 
minutes it was opened. She saw no- 
body escaping. The young lady lay 
on the ground bleeding from the nose; 
but she saw no wound except the mark 
of a bite on the wrist, The president 
asked if she had a light? She said the 
moon was shining. The president 
enquired if the moon shone so bright 
that she could see the mark of the bite 
distinctly? She replied that she did 
not see it then, but on the following 
day. The young lady had immediately 
named De la Ronciere as the perpetra- 
tor. The president asked why she, 


whose charge the young lady was in, 
did not call for assistance? She said, 
with true English apathy, “I did not 
(Astonishment.) 


think of it.” 

It now wants a quarter to twelve. 
There is a pause in the proceedings. 
A large easy-chair, a la Voltaire, is 
brought in for the accommodation of 
Mademoiselle de Morell. Twelve 
strikes. The president requests the 
audience to preserve perfect silence on 
the appearance of the accuser, and 
every noise is instantly hushed. The 
young lady is introduced, supported 
by an old attendant. Two other females 
follow. She walks slowly, but firmly, 
and sits down, without any apparent 
embarrassment, in the easy-chair. She 
turns towards the jury. Her voice is 
weak, but without a tremor. Her 
words betray no inward emotion. She 
appears in full possession of her powers. 

he utmost silence prevails in the vast 
assemblage; and every one listens to 
eatch the lightest whisper, though 
many are too far removed to hear a 
syllable of what is going on. 

She describes the nocturnal outrage 
the same as we have already heard. 
The president puts searching questions 
on every point of her statement, which 
she answers with the utmost clearness. 
. But when he asked her to what extent 
the outrage proceeded, she was silent. 
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During her visit to Paris, after she had 
left Saumur, she had been struck on 
the arm with a stick—but it had left 
no mark, 

President, (solemnly.)—“ Are you 
certain that the individual who assailed 
youin your bed-room was De la Ron- 
ciere ?* 

Mademoiselle de Morell, (without 
hesitation.) —‘“*I am certain it was 
he.” 

President.—“ I need not remind you 
of the awful responsibility you throw 
on the accused by this declaration, 
You know the full consequences of 
your assertion. Did you know him 
well ?” 

Mademoiselle de Morell.—“ It was 
he.” 

President—“ On two occasions you 
withheld your confidence from your 
mother—first, when you did not have 
her sent for on the night of the occur- 
rence; and secondly, when you did 
not tell her of the wounds you had re- 
ceived. When did you speak to her 
about them?” 

Mademoiselle de Moreill.—* When 
they were healed.” 

President—* When they were ex- 
amined, were they already healed ?” 

Mademoiselle de Morell.—* Yes.” 

The president asks De la Ronciere 
to stand up. “Look at the prisoner, 
and say if you know him.” 

Mademoiselle de Morell turnssharply 
round, and looks at De la Ronciere, 
and says, with firmness, “ Yes; I know 
him.” (Great agitation.) 

President.—“ Prisoner, what have 
you to say in answer to this?” 

De la Ronciere.— Before God and 
men, I declare this accusation to be 
false!” 

President.—“ What can be the object 
ef making a false accusation ?” 

De la Ronciere.—* 1 know not what 
Mademoiselle de Morell’s object can 
be in accusing me of a detestable 
crime which I never committed.” 

President.—“ Do you suppose it can 
arise from hatred ?” 

De la Ronciere.—*“ I have never in- 
jured the family De Morell, and can- 
not imagine what motive they can 
have for endeavouring to destroy me.” 

The Advocate of the Accused.—“ Does 
Mademoiselle de Morell know the effect 
of her declaration ?” 

President.—“ I impressed it on her 
as solemnly as I could. Consider, 
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young lady—Is it not possible that 
some other person than De la Ronciere 
committed the assault ?” 

Mademoiselle de Morell—* No; it 
was he.” 

President.—* You abide by that an- 
swer ?” 

Mademoiselle de Moreil, (firmly.)— 
we 

Here the sitting closed; and the ac- 
cuser was conducted out amid the 
deepest agitation of the spectators. The 
president ordered silence, which was 
immediately restored. Mademoiselle 
de Morell is now looked at more closely. 
She is tall, well-made, and prettier 
than could have been expected from 
her state of health. She saluted seve- 
ral people whom she recognised as she 
passed when the court fose it was 
one o'clock in the morning. 

Qn the following day, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, the concourse 
is greater than ever, especially of the 
ladies. Madame Dowal, the celebrated 
actress, had begged a ticket of admis- 
sion from the president, on behalf of 
the drama. It need not be mentioned 
that Victor Hugo was among the 
audience. 

The accused shed tears, and only 
mastered himself by a great effort as 
his old father shook him by the hand 
in passing the bar. General de Morell 
seems unwell; his wife sits beside him. 
The veil which she had worn over her 
face yesterday is now thrown back, 
and discloses fine, expressive features— 
stamped with deep melancholy. The 
examination of the witnessess is enter- 
ed on. The first witness is Robert 
de Morell, a child of thirteen years 
of age. The second is Guichet, the 
servant of Dr Becoeur. He had ac- 
companied his mistress to the house of 
General de Morell on the evening of 
the 23d of September, and while he 
waited for her at the front door, he saw 
a tall man, in a grey surtout and com- 
mon-looking cap, approach the house. 
He seemed to be on the watch, and 
went close to Mademoiselle de Morell’s 
window. He even stood on tiptoe to 
get a better view into her room. ‘Two 
women passed at the time. One said, 
“Look, there’s Monsieur De la Ron- 
ciere.” The other answered, I think, 


“So it is.” Immediately after this, 


Samuel went up to him, and said, so 
as he could hear him, “ Madame de 


Morell goes to the theatre to-night; 


the carriage is coming round; don’t 
try it to-night.” The carriage passed; 
and Samuel returned to him and said, 
“What’s to be done now?” On which 
De la Ronciere answered, “I know a 
way to settle matters.’ The witness 
said he had only seen De la Ronciere 
once, and did not know him; but the 
women had said it was he. Who the 
women were he did not know. 

Samuel declares that on that even- 
ing he was ill in bed, and brings his 
fellow-servant Philibert to prove it; 
and at that very time General de Mo- 
rell himself had seen De la Ronciere 
at the theatre in uniform. Contra- 
dictions on all sides, which nobody 
can reconcile! 

Monsieur d’Estouilly is called—a 
handsome young man of seven-and- 
twenty. His manner is firm, and he 
seems confident of the truth of all he 
states. It appears that D’Estouilly 
had serious intentions towards Made- 
moiselle de Morell, which some person 
tried to interfere with. His suspicions 
fell on De la Ronciere, and the young 
lady encouraged him in his suspicions. 
He wished to leave Saumur, when he 
found himself involved in the disagree- 
able matter of the anonymous letters ; 
but the general pressed him to remain. 
He therefore determined to call De la 
Ronciere out; but when De la Ron- 
ciere had received the challenge, he 
came to him at the restaurateur’s, with 
the letter in his hand, and said—half- 
crying, half kneeling—he was inno- 
cent in the affair of the anonymous 
letters; that somebody had imitated 
his hand—nothing was easier—that 
he himself could imitate any hand he 
chose. But the challenge finally was 
accepted; at first De la Ronciere's 
second, Berail, refused to act, but 
D'Estouilly requested him to do so as 
a favour to him, saying, go out with 
him to oblige me, or we shall be forced 
to give him an ex officio second. 
Berail then consented. After the 
duel, on the 1st of December, De la 
Ronciere confessed every thing; and, 
among other things, said to D’Estouilly, 
“though I struck and threatened her, 
I could not get her to say that she did 
not like you.” Great debates arose 
among the counsel on this witness’s 
evidence ; but they ending in nothing. 

The two seconds, Ambert and 
Berail, both officers in the dragoons, 
are examined, but give no new infor- 
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mation. Captain Jacquemin, who had 
been directed to turn De la Ronciere 
out of the general’s house, is next 
summoned. After some questions by 
the court, and some warm words be- 
tween the witness and one of the advo- 
cates, whose words of examination 
off-nded the young soldier, the counsel 
for the prosecution proceeds with his 
Usries. 

Odillon Barrot.—“ What is your 
opiaion of the morals of the accused ?” 

/acquemin, (smiling.)—“ I confess 
I make great allowance for young men 
in regard to debts and beauties.” —(A 
laugh.) 

Odillon Barrot—“I have now a 
question to ask of this witness, but it 
refers to a matter of such importance, 
that if he feels it would in any way be 
a breach of confidence to answer it, I 
shall not persist in putting it. - I ask 
him, has he not heard from a friend of 
De la Ronciere, that he had lent him 
a rope-ladder of his (the prisoner's) 
own making ?—(Sensation.) 

Jacquemin explains that Ambert— 
a mutual friend of his and the prisoner— 
had told him that he had borrowed a 
rope-ladder from De la Ronciere, and 
that De la Ronciere understood how to 
make them. The president asks for 
what purpose he had borrowed the 
rope-ladder? The witness, instead of 
answering, laughed—an operation in 
which the audience joined so heartily, 
that it required some effort to restore 
them to a condition befitting the occa- 
sion. De la Ronciere explained that 
he had often seen rope-ladders in his 
father’s house, and had copied them for 
his amusement; he had also seen them 
on board ship, on his voyage to and 
from Cayenne. 

Eliza Rouant, who is designated in 
the procés-verbal as the confidente of 
the prisoner, deposed that he lived in 
her house in Saumur, and she could 
prove that he did not leave his room 
on the night of the 23d-24th Septem- 
ber—when the outrage was committed. 
She is six-and-twenty years old; mo- 
destly dressed, and remarkably good- 
looking. She declares that she had 
kept the door locked that night, and it 
‘was impossible he could have gone 
out. This alibi is vigorously impugned. 
—The second day’s sitting terminates 
at six o'clock. 

On the next day, the crowd is as 
great as ever. Glaziers and builders 
are examined about the broken panes, 
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and the possibility of getting in at the 
window. The mayor of Saumur is 
examined as to the character of the 
sisters Rouant. He says they are 
girls who certainly make themselves 
talked about, but are not so bad as to 
make them unworthy of credit. After 
a short pause, the handwriting of the 
letters is examined. It is evident that 
all fourteen are written by the same 
person—a light, practised, elegant 
hand. One of these letters, addressed 
to D'Estouilly, and subscribed “ Marie 
de Morell,” is in a light, free hand, 
without any attempt at disguise. The 
others are evidently counterfeit. ‘The 
writing of De la Ronciere is then ex- 
amined—and it is a fine bold hand, 
and not the least like the writing of 
the letters. 

Physicians are then examined as to 
the state of health of Mademoiselle 
de Morell. The nurse also, Madame 
Dutrobert, is questioned as to the 
young lady’s wounds. She says she 
perceived a scar on the upper part of 
the leg, which only a wound with 
some sharp instrument could produce. 
She saw no other scars. The physi- 
cians agree in this statement. They 
state that the young lady is not subject 


to somnambulism nor catalepsy—her 
whole disease arises from the nerves, 
which are affected at stated periods. 
Moreover, they maintain that she is 
never deprived of her senses, but that 


her body only suffers. Remove the 
nervous attack, and she is in perfect 
health. When all the witnesses had 
been examined, the court rose. On 
the next meeting, which was more 
crowded than any of the others, when 
the President said—“ Odillon Barrot, 
counsel for the prosecution, is in pos- 
session of the court,” there was a 
move in the assemblage of the most 
intense expectation, followed imme- 
diately by the profoundest silence. 
The great pleader turned towards the 
jury and began— 

“I, whose whole life has been de- 
voted to the sacred duty of defending 
the accused, see myself here to-day— 
a dreadful exception—God grant it 
may be the last !—compelled to raise 
my voice in aid of a prosecution. But 
deeply as I detest the crime, and firmly 
as I am persuaded of the prisoner's 
guilt, I shall not forget that the charge 
I advance is an appalling one, and 
that his condemnation should proceed 
from the calm and deliberate judgment, 
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and not from the influence of a pas- 
sionate indignation.” Here the orator 
gave a description of the De Morell 
family—the honourable character of 
the father—the excellent mother, and 
the education of the children. These 
he contrasted with the character and 
principles of De la Ronciere. He was 
no gambler—he frequented no coffee- 
houses—he led a retired life—and yet 
he bore an evil reputation ; for his dis- 
position and immoralities were known. 
At nine-and-twenty he had served in 
four or five different regiments. He 
was sent to Cayenne, and returned no 
whit improved. He had heaped sor- 
row and suffering on his father’s grey 
hairs. The orator had ransacked the 
orderly books to discover the origin of 
his bad reputation. At one time he 
had cudgeled a stableman nearly to 
death; at another he had _ galloped 
over women and children; he bullied 
the poor ; he insulted the authorities. 
If any mischief was done, people said 
at once, “ ’tis De la Ronciere.” And 
this was the case with the anonymous 
letters. The orator then went over 
the circumstances detailed by the wit- 
nesses, and pressed them on the jury, 
with eloquent remarks on each. After 
his narrative of facts, he proceeds to 
meet what he supposes will be the ar- 
guments for the defence. “’Tis a 
wanton,” they will say—‘“ a girl who 
would hide her shame—who wishes to 
force herself on me as a wife.” This 
was the plan they meant to follow. 
They sent to Samuel in prison to ask 
him if Mademoiselle de Morell had 
not been enceinte ? “When the accu- 
sed was asked on what he grounded 
this infamous imputation, he answered 
coldly, “ I thought it likely; because 
I was told she had frequent quarrels 
with her parents about her conduct.” 
The orator dwells on the cold-blooded 
atrocity of such an accusation, and 
recognises in the author of it a man 
who all his life has been the foe of 
innocence, and who now, in the temple 
of justice, endeavours to complete the 
sacrifice he had commenced on the do- 
mestic hearth. “ What!” he exclaims, 
turning to the prisoner, “you could 
not defend yourself without accusing 
your victim? but it is for us to speak 
in thunder to your conscience, that a 
child has accused you; that her accu- 
sation is corroborated by your own 
confessions, and by the evidence of 


- your comrades. If this child has not 


invented the dreadful accusation—if 
the fancy of a maiden of sixteen has 
not. produced these hellish machina- 
tions—if there is not here some intrigue 
so utterly atrocious-as to be incredible 
— if in these walls, in the face of jus- 
tice, she has spoken truth—if she has 
not loaded her youth with the most 
appalling perjury—if she is credible— 
if—if, in short, she is not a monster, 
you must be guilty !” 

He then gives a slight sketch of the 
girl’s history, and closes it in these 
words—“ She says I know he is the 
man—and it is impossible to disbelieve 
her; but we are asked to believe her 
to be the guilty party—that she her- 
self wrote those anonymous letters— 
that she herself planned all those com- 
binations—that she wrote to her mo- 
ther in the name of a young officer, 
asking a rendezvous—that to another 
young officer she made unblushing 
declarations. She saw the confusion 
produced by those letters in her family 
—the grief, the agony of her nearest 
friends, and secretly laughed at it all. 
She has driven two officers to a duel; 
she has written the letters in the lan- 
guage, not of a soldier, but of a drunken 
suttler, reeking with the atmosphere 
of pot-houses and taverns. She, a young 
maiden of sixteen years old, has trodden 
all sense of decency under foot. She 
has scattered despair around, and 
caused unsufferable grief—and then, 
on the very summit of these atrocities, 
she places herself in triumph, and, in 
the delirium of her joy, peals forth a 
hymn of rejoicing. Ah these things 
were done—according to the accused 
—by the purest and most innocent of 
girls—by one who, in her own home, 
is only known as an angel of gentle- 
ness and goodness. And on what does 
this accusation ground itself? on the 
comparison of handwritings—a valu- 
able proof!—(Agitation in the crowd 
—a slight laugh.) —In every heart 
glows an energetic contradiction to 
such a baseless absurdity. By heaven! 
I deal not in sarcastic remarks when 
such tremendous interests are at stake, 
but I cannot suffer to pass unnoticed 
the contemptible pretensions of those 
examiners of writings.” Here he gives 
many instances in which the best 
judges have been mistaken, and then 
goes on to the letters themselves to 
prove, from internal evidence, that it 
was impossible for any daughter to 
have written them to her parents. 
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“Task you now, Gentlemen of the 
Jury—for you are fathers—if a hun- 
‘dred of those comparers of handwrit- 
ing came to you and said that one of 
these letters, which breathe all the im- 
purity of vice—which remind me only 
of the basest and most degraded of 
men—that those words, which the most 
practised dramatist could only with 
difficulty invent, as characteristic of 
the corruption and wickedness of the 
human heart—if all the judges of 
handwriting in the world were to tell 
you that these were the composition 
of your daughter—of your child of 
sixteen years of age— brought up at 
your side—imbued with the strongest 
principles of virtue and religion, would 
you not say to them—No! it is impos- 
sible! No! you have lied! You would 
say it with the feelings of fathers—but 
you would say it with truth and jus- 
tice.” —( Bravo, in'the assemblage—some 
of the jury shed tears.) —The orator 
reads some of the letters, remarking on 
them as he proceeds. The following 
is one of them, which we quote as a 
specimen of their general style :— 
“ Well!—you scorn me, and laugh at 
my letters! but the catastrophe will 
show you that I am more to be dreaded 
than you suppose. I must summon 


all my hatred to be able to say to you, 
wretched father! I forced my way into 
your daughter’s chamber—the noise 
of the crashing window-panes awaked. 
her—she sprang from her bed—I 
seized her in my arms, and nearly 


strangled her with a napkin. In fear 
and terror she sank senseless to the 
ground. It was then that I satiated 
my revenge with her blood, and with 
her honour. When I had made her a 
thing to be despised and shuddered 
at, I left her, unnoticed as I had en- 
tered. Ha! what a night it was!—In 
three days hence I shall have left Sau- 
mur, When I reach Paris you shall 
hear of the wench’s shame—here, she 
is still undetected, I dread the liking 
that these swine of Saumur have for 
you and my comrades, who have al- 
ways treated me so ill.” 

The orator finds full sympathy with 
the audience when he maintains that 
this letter was never written by Ma- 
demoiselle de Morell. 

But the impossibility,” hecontinues, 
“does not consist in this, that a child 
could not have written such words— 
there are cireumstanees in the letters 
which only the prisoner himself could 
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know. They speak of the revenge he 
will take for the insults of the father, 
and announce the duel before it took 
place. Did Marie know of these 
things? Did she know that De la 
Ronciere must leave Saumur; that his 
réle on that stage was ended? Will it 
be maintained that the girl wounded 
herself with her own hand in order to 
support her accusation ? Was she not 
in perfect health before the 24th Sep- 
tember, and is she not now bowed 
down by a terrible disease ? But all 
these—even the illness, was to be deni- 
ed. In the instructions, at least, this 
doubt was started, but now we hear of 
it no more. In this most infamous 
defence it was intended to implicate 
the girl’s parents themselves as her 
assistants in her deceit. Yes! that 
heart-broken father, bent down to' the 
ground beneath the weight of mi- 
sery—unnerved, and powerless —he 
planned it all, and was his daughter's 
guide—her father, who would have 
given his life to save the happiness 
and honour of his child—her mother, 
whose tears and sobs awakened so 
powerfully the feelings of this assem- 
bly! This line of defence was planned 
and consulted on—but now it has to 
be foregone. Such a defence may be 
thought of when people are alone. 
They may say to themselves, we will 
accuse the parents, and say the girl is 
enceinte ; but in the presence of justice 
truth appears, and shows the infamy 
of having had recourse to such inven- 
tions. ‘The feeling of shame is then 
stronger than the instinct of defence, 
To what calumnies will you now re- 
sort? what suspicions will you now 
excite? Oh! we find now that Marie 
has no accomplices ; that she alone 
has conducted the whole plot. But it 
was not enough for her to commit this 
wickedness for its own sake ; she must 
have some end in view. And there- 
fore they accuse her of wishing to hide 
her disgrace by securing a husband at 
any price: and De la Ronciere is the 
man, But yet she does not prevent 
her father from turning him from the 
house, nor now does she keep back her 
family from the threshold of this court. 
Does she bring him to this bar that 
she may—marked and branded—east 
herself into his arms as a wife? The 
plea of madness was now the only one 
that remained to them, but even this 
was speedily removed ; in her lucid 
intervals the girl is rational and eom- 
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osed, Yea more, by an extraordinary 
Kind of compensation, she has then a 
double portion of intellect and strength. 
We saw her here in our presence, and 
were amazed at her firmness and the 
force and precision of her words. Look, 
on the other hand, at the accused; you 
see him hesitating, timid, conscience- 
struck. To escape from justice he 
confesses himself guilty, and- this he 
now pretends was to spare his father’s 
feelings. It was for no object of the 
kind, but to avoid the punishment that 
the letters in the hands of the king’s 
advocate would bring down upon his 
head.” Odillon Barrot now triumph- 
antly refutes all the evidence bronght 
forward for the defence, and winds 
up with the following peroration:— 
‘* Gentlemen, the unhappiest day of 
my life would be that in which I 
should contribute to the condemnation 
of the innocent, But in this case, I 
declare to you my conscience is at 
rest. No choice is left to me but to 


condemn either Marie de Morell or 
the accused. As a man—as a father 
—listening to evidence and the con- 
victions of my judgment, I cannot 
hesitate. Gentlemen, my task is done. 
The issue now abides with you. 
France, perhaps the world, expects 


your decision with anxiety. This is 
not a mere interest of a family—a do- 
mestic story; this is a high lesson of 
morality, It rests with you to give a 
new security to the sacredness of pri- 
vate life, which has in this case been 
so fearfully assailed. Each period of 
history has its own characteristics. 
We know the peculiarities of the 
times of Louis the Fifteenth, of the 
Regency, of the Empire. The first 
concealed their grossness under a 
brilliant show—a deceptive glitter ; 
the last directed all its passions to the 
pursuit of military fame. In our own 
time, there seems to have sprung up 
a sort of what may be called the 
poetry of crime; strong sensations 
are sought for at all hazards. The 
moral feelings are destroyed, and 
crimes are perpetrated for which ex- 
perience has no name. In such a 
state of things, it devolves on human 
laws—of which you are here the re- 
presentatives—to give to the Divine 
commands a firm support, and to 
society a startling lesson; to bear up 
the ark of justice amid the universal 
deluge, and offer new pledges of 
safety to the domestic hearth, This 
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unhappy child—this unhappy family 
—I speak no longer of their station 
or of their wealth—for now they are 
objects of compassion to the poorest 
aad most abject—shall not leave these 
walls dishonoured, into which a re- 
gard for their honour has conducted 
them; or from henceforward it will 
be known, that there are crimes for 
which justice has no punishment, as 
time has no alleviation. Gentlemen, 
I know, I feel, you will do your duty.” 

The orator is saluted on resuming 
his seat with loud and repeated accla- 
mations. The family De Morell gather 
round him, and thank him with tears in 
their eyes. The bar press close to him 
to congratulate him omhis speech. His 
oration lasted foor hours and a half. 
The president suspends the sitting. On 
resuming his seat, a paper-maker is 
introduced, who deposes that the 
paper of the anonymous letters and of 
Mademoiselle de Morell’s letter is one 
and the same! (Sensation.) After 
some unimportant business, the court 
adjourns ; and on the following morn- 
ing greater crowds than ever force 
their way into the hall; and expecta- 
tion has reached its highest pitch, 
when the president, bowing to the 
advocate of the accused, says—* M, 
Chaix d’Estange has the word.”” Im- 
mediately there is a dead silence, and 
the orator begins. 

«* When a miserable father came to 
me to ask me to undertake the defence, 
I was carried away by my prejudices, 
and used latiguage of which I now 
bitterly repent. What! I said; un- 
dertake the defence of your son! No, 
for I feel that his conduct is indefen- 
sible. It was my earnest wish, I add- 
ed indignantly, to have been selected 
for the prosecution. ’Twould be the 
happiest day of my life if I could 
bring vengeance on his head! Thus 
did I say—alas!—barbarous, unjus- 
tifiable words! But, after a little con- 
versation, I perceived that I over- 
stepped my duty in repelling a defend- 
ant without giving him an opportunity 
of being heard. Gentlemen, I have 
heard all, examined all, weighed all, 
and I wid/ defend a man who is unjustly 
persecuted by a powerful family, and 
is in danger of being unjustly con- 
demned by the force of prejudice.” 

He then inyokes the jury to be dis- 
passionate in their verdict, and he 
does not fear the result. He gives an 
account of the father of the accused, 
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Clement Comte de Ja Ronciere, whom 
he describes as a soldier of the old 
school—fixed—rigid — severe ; — and 
exercising a baleful influence on the 

eculiar character of his son, by the 

arshness of his mode of treatment. 
The father was unbending—the son sa- 
turnine and shy.— Hence arose his first 
irregularities. ‘The remarks against 
his name, in the regimental books, 
were these,—* This young man might 
be the first of all—but he is fickle and 
idle.” These continue the principal 
features of his character to the present 
hour, and come prominently forward 
in every part of thetrial. The pleader 
then palliates his amours as youthful 
follies, and suddenly proceeds to the 
dinner at General de Morell’s to which 
Dela Ronciere was invited. But that 
is not all, he says. At table on that 
day, De la Ronciere sat by the side 
of Mademoiselle de Morell—a fiend 
beside an angel! Was it by chance 
he held that enviable position? Such 
things do not go by chance in the in- 
stance of young girls of sixteen, espe- 
cially in a garrison of which their fa- 
ther is in command. He proves that 
for several years the family De Morell 
had been tormented with anonymous 
letters, but formerly they were prin- 
cipally occupied with the affairs of 
Miss Allen, the English governess. 
He shows that De la Ronciere could 
have no personal interest in acting as 
he is now accused of doing; and that, 
as an officer of good family, he might 
have found less dangerous methods of 
annoyance than sending anonymous 
letters. Gentlemen, when, for eight 
months, this prosecution hung over 
him, and he was racking his brain 
to discover a motive for the proceed- 
ing, it is not unnatural that a thought 
occurred to him, “ perhaps they wish 
to force me into a marriage.” It was 
a foolish thought, and instantly dis- 
missed. No plot was required for 
such an object. The pleader then 
dwells on the impossibility of De la 
Ronciere having any accomplices, 
as he proves that he. had not a franc 
in his possession. His supposed con- 
federate, Samuel, is discovered, and 
dismissed from the house. He is in 
Paris, and Samuel follows him thither; 
and on the very day of his departure 
comes a letter, pointing him out as the 
accomplice, and naming five francs as 
his reward! After this, does he still 
find accomplices? he who bribes them 
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with so immense a sum, and then de- 
nounces them tothe De Morells? And 
these letters, though dated from Paris, 
are all posted at Saumur! What then 
does De la Ronciere do? Does he 
deny the accusation? Oh, no—he 
writes a full confession of his confe- 
deracy with the chambermaid and the 
footman, and signs it with his name 
in full, with only an “8” for “c” in 
Ronciere. Is this likely? is it pos- 
sible ? 

The pleader then adverts to his oral 
confession, and attributes it to the 
fickleness and frivolity of his character; 
he compares it to a confession extracted 
by torture. 

** We come now; gentlemen, to this 
dreadful assault. Fearful threatenings 
had been held out to the family De 
Morell, and should have put them on 
their guard. And what did they do? 
Doubtless they redoubled their vigi- 
lance? Oh, no; Mademoiselle conti- 
nued to occupy the upper story as 
before, with no one near her except 
her governess and her little brother. 
And De la Ronciere assaults her! For 
what end? for revenge? Revenge of 
what? Of the insults of which he him- 
self was the author? Perhaps to re- 
venge himself for being dismissed the 
house on the evening of the 2Ist. 
But before that time, letters had been 
received announcing the intended out- 
rage. All these suppositions, there- 
fore, fall to the ground, and there re- 
mains no conceivable motive for De 
la Ronciere to be guilty of the crime.” 

He proceeds to dilate on the impos- 
sibility of the whole story, and the ab- 
sence of proof. He mentions the dif- 
ference between the evidence of the 
mother and of the physicians. The 
daughter says there are two wounds 
—the physicians discover but one scar 
—and the mother must have been in- 
stantly informed of the wounds, for 
they are mentioned in the anonymous 
letters ;—and yet she never examines 
them! But does the illness really 
proceed from this assault? She bore 
up bravely—she went to a ball—she 
danced—the wounds were healed—and 
then, but not till then, this disease 
without a name takes possession of 
her! One of the physicians admits 
that it may proceed from the attack, 
or from some other cause. Who can 
have been the perpetrator of all this, 
if it was ever really done? It is im- 
possible to divine. The accusation is 
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remptory, and admits but one reply. 
There is no method of defence but a 
counter-accusation. It is a struggle 
for life or death on either side. If the 
prisoner is not convicted, the family is 
condemned ! 

He alludes now to the comparison 
of the handwriting, and argues against 
any conclusion against Mademoiselle 
de Morell’s being the author of the 
letters, from the coarseness of the lan- 
guage in which they are written. A 
girl who writes anonymous letters, and 
disguises her hand, can also disguise 
her style. Cast but a glance on the 
character of this girl! See how firmly 
she entered this court—how calmly she 
related the incidents in the bed-room 
—she likes strong sensations—she is 
fond of the romantic and the wonder- 
ful, and these are but the outbreaks of 
what has now settled down into a dis- 
ease. Gentlemen, one evening, some 
time ago, Mr Bryere, sub-intendant 
of Saumur, was passing the house of 
General de Morell about eleven 
o’clock. Madame de Morell beckon- 
ed to him tocomein. He entered, 
and found her agitated. ‘ I was play- 
ing,” she said, “ when a man, in a 
dark mantle, applauded my perfor- 
mance under my window. My 
daughter went up stairs to her room, 
and saw the man cast away his mantle 
and spring into the river. Some fish- 
ermen drew him out and laid him on 
the bank.” M. Bryere endeavoured 
to calm Madame de Morell’s agita- 
tion; but on the following day she 
sent for him again. He found her in 
greater perplexity than before. “ My 
God !”’ she said, * I have this moment 
got an anonymous letter from the man 
who threw himself into the river! He 
says it is for my sake he did it, and 
that he is dying for love of me.”” And 
was all this true?— Had any man 
really thrown himself into the water ? 
Enquiry was made in vain in all the 
small town of Saumur. No fisher- 
man had dragged any body from the 
river. The story was fabricated by 
Marie de Morell, and disproved on all 
sides. This happened in Saumur.— 
Who was it that then destroyed the 
peace of Madame de Morell? Her 
daughter!—The diseased fancy that 
could see a man spring into the river, 
could conjure up still more extraordi- 
nary delusions.’’"—( Sensation. ) 

The great advocate, De Berryer, 
now appears. With thundering voice 


and magnificent action, which it is 
impossible to describe, he goes over 
the whole case, and closes with these 
words :—** I do not wish, gentlemen, 
to urge you to a verdict by passionate 
appeals— your path is clear before 
you. The Le Ronciere of Cayenne, 
the Le Ronciere returned to France, 
must be convicted. But permit me 
one observation. If Marie de Morell 
had in this struggle been unsuccessful, 
if you had condemned the girl of six- 
teen and acquitted De la Ronciere, 
then doubt not, that he, in the exulta- 
tion of his guilty triumph, and all 
honourable men in the extremity of 
their disappointment, would have call- 
ed to mind a sentence in one of the 
letters, ‘of what use is it to love the 
good ?’” 

[Universal applause followed the 
conclusion, and it was announced that 
the verdict would be pronounced at 
the ensuing sitting. ] 

Chaix d’Estange, on the following 
day, rose to reply :— 

“ It is a proud position when an in- 
nocent man, whom all the world has 
forsaken, relies upon his counsel as a 
dying man relies upon his spiritual ad- 
viser. I send him reconciled to God, 
says the priest—and I send him re- 
conciled to men, says the advocate.— 
(Applause from all parts of the assem- 
blage—the president himself so mov- 
ed that he does not check it for some 
time.)—And therefore I exposé my- 
self to the misconstruction of the preju- 
diced ; but my voice shall be heard, 
and the innocence of my client shall 
be acknowledged. Gentlemen, ye who 
are about to pronounce your doom on 
a point involved in such impenetrable 
mystery, lay your hands upon your” 
breasts! If you had seen, as I have 
seen, Mademoiselle de Morell in the 
crisis of her disease—if you had seen 
her beholding visions of men leaping 
into rivers, and writing anonymous 
letters with declarations of attachment 
to her mother—if you weigh all these 
matters well—then speak as your duty 
bids you, calmly—solemnly. For me, 
I am perfectly content. We expect 
life or death at your hands—I know 
you will give us life.” 

(There was a great murmur of ap- 
probation when the eloquent advocate 
sat down, and but one opinion of the 
extraordinary talent he had shown in 
the defence. } 

The president sums up with great 
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clearness and impartiality, and at a 

uarter past four the Jury retire to 
their room. The court for many 
hours is a scene of the most lively 
emotion—parties discuss the points of 
the case, and anxious eyes are directed 
to the door through which the Jury 
must return, At last the bell rings at 
five minutes past eleven, and there is 
the deepest silencein a moment. The 
Jury come into court, and each anxious 
spectator endeavours to decipher their 
verdict from the expression of their 
faces. Several of them are evidently 
deeply affected. M. Malher, foreman 
of the Jury, reads in aclear and audible 
voice the following words :— 

First question.—Is Emil Francis 
Guillaume Clement de la Ronciere 
guilty, in the year 1834, of a forcible 
assault on the person of Marie de 
Morell ? 

Answer.—Yes!—He is guilty by a 
majority of more than seven voices. 
(Great agitation in the crowd.) 

Second question.—ls the said De la 
Ronciere guilty at the same time of 
having inflicted wounds on the person 
of the said Marie de Morell ? 

Answer.— Yes !—He is guilty by a 
majority of more than seven voices. 
(Renewed agitation in the crowd.) 

Third question.—Are there any 
mitigating cireumstances in the case 
of the said De la Ronciere ? 

Answer.— Yes: By a majority of 
moré than seven voices. 

At this point of the proceedings 
Chaix d’Estange was taken suddenly 
ill, and was assisted from the court. 
Samuel Gilleron and Julia Genier 
are acquitted, and immediately set at 
liberty. Immediately after this ver- 
dict is read, the family of De Morell 
leave the hall. General de la Ron- 
ciere is not present. The prisoner is 
brought in ; he is pale, and seems ex- 
hausted. The verdict is read to him. 
De la Ronciere does not utter a word, 
and is again conducted out. In a 
quarter of an hour, he is brought in 
once more; and the President deli- 
vers the sentence, by which the ac- 
cused is condemned to ten years’ im- 
prisonment and payment of all the 
costs. The civic guards form round 
him to lead him off. His head droops 
—he seems lifeless—no movement, 
no word escapes him. (Zhe clock 
strikes twelve.) 

Some extracts from the daily papers 
.of the time will show the general 
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opinion that was entertained of the 
sentence. ‘An unfortunate young 
officer of nine-and-twenty,”’ says one, 
* foolish, fickle, and inconsiderate, but 
against whose honour no imputation 
till this time lay, is punished for a 
crime of which there are no irrefra- 
gable proofs; and where all is mys- 
terious, puzzling, and uncertain, The 
young man is condemned by the ver- 
dict of a jury, and is lost to society 
for ever. He moistens his miserable 
dungeon with tears, and broods over 
his melancholy condition. A father, 
surrounded with universal respect, 
sees his age, his white hairs, his life 
of fame annihilated. What cares the 
world for all this? The world loves 
only tears which it can laugh at; 
despair which it can mock; agony 
on which it can point an epigram or 
launch a witticism. With the same 
anxiety that it thronged to the sit- 
tings at the Assize Court, it will hurry 
to the next spectacle that invites its 
notice. 

‘‘ The sentence pleases nobody,” 
says another, “not that the public 
wished for a severer punishment, but 
that the decision is not in accordance 
with any reasoning on which a sen- 
tence of the kind should be founded. 
What can be meant by the extenua- 
ting circumstances? Can De la 
Ronciere be half guilty ? One thing, 
at least, is certain, that the crime could 
not have been perpetrated without 
accomplices. But who can they be? 
The only one whose situation enabled 
him to be a confederate is acquitted. 

** The origin of this solemn inves- 
tigation, in which two families — 
who equally derive their importance 
from their connexion with the glory 
of France—are implicated, appears to 
have been little more than a garrison 
grudge. General de Morell, for- 
merly colonel of the splendid dragoons 
of the Imperial Guard—proud of his 
services and his acknowledged high 
reputation, was characterised in all 
his proceedings at Saumur by a rigid 
severity, which often assunied the 
appearance of unnecessary harshness. 
Some of the young men felt this, and 
determined to worry the old martinet 
with false and provoking insinuations. 
This gave rise to the first anonymous 
letters. They discovered that there 
was only one point in which the 
general was vulnerable—in his affec- 
tion for his daughter. The arrow 
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flew too truly. The general was 
subdued, and had to travel into Italy 
to recover from the shock. The 
dreadful trial recalled him to Paris. 
But the old man could give no evi- 
dence. His faculties had failed. To 
this father another was opposed— 
General de la Ronciere. e had 
entered the army, in the ranks, as 
many of the best born in France were 
then in the habit of doing—and in five 
years was colonel of his regiment. 
This rapid advancement he owed to 
his extraordinary zeal, and strict re- 
gard for discipline. When general 
of brigade, he was once left on the field 
for dead, and the enemy’s lancers, in 
galloping by, stabbed him, as if for 
practice, in a hundred places. He 
was, however, cured of his wounds, 
though with the loss of an arm, and, 
asa curiosity, he preserved his uniform, 
so piereed and punctured that it ap- 
peared like a piece of Brussels lace. 
After this, the Emperor invited him 
to breakfast; ** General,” said Napo- 
leon, ** have you any favour to ask ?” 
6 Sire, the rank of a General of Di- 
visiov.” That is already yours— 
any thing else?” ‘“ Sire, a command 
on the frontiers.” ‘ 1 have something 
better for you. I name you comman- 
dant of the Cavalry School at St Ger- 
mains.” 

-He was not long in that situation 
when he heard that two of the pupils, 
of fifteen years of age, had had a 
quarrel, and that one had given the 
other a box on the ear. He sum- 
moned them to his presence—‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, ‘* you hope one day 
to be officers ; but you will be unwor- 
thy of the epaulettes unless you settle 
this affair with weapons in your bands. 
Take these pistols; place yourselves 
at fifteen paces, and advance a step 
each fire.” At the eighth discharge, 
each of the combatants had a bullet 
in his body! In the year 1813, he 
was intrusted by the Emperor with 


the formation and discipline of the 
fourteenth hussars. In two months 
after they had left his hands, in the 
most perfect state of organization, 
they disappeared for ever from the 
French army lists. They were de- 
stroyed root and branch in the fight 
of Bautzen. 

It will now be easily perceived what 
course of education was pursued with 
young De la Ronciere. The reins 
were held too tight, and they snapped 
in the driver’s hands. Too strict a 
training always fails of its object.— 
When the dreadful incidents at Sau- 
mur became known, the family of the 
De Morells rose up as one man.— 
Marie’s honour was the most valuable 
of their possessions. De Berryer at 
first cautioned them against proceed- 
ing, on account of the enormous ex- 
pense.—‘* Here are two millions,” 
(£80,000,) exclaimed the grandfather. 
“I have sold my estates, and turned 
them all into gold to get justice for 
my grandchild.” The fate of young 
De la Ronciere must be a hard one, 
whatever happens; for a friend of the 
De Morells sent a message to him de- 
manding a meeting in case of his ac- 
quittal. ‘I can only give you the 
fourth turn,” was the reply, ‘as I am 
engaged knee-deep already,” The 
public was not pleased with the bitter- 
ness that occasionally broke forth up- 
on the trial, and the first effort of 
Chaix d’Estange was rather coldly 
received. The second oration was 
splendidly eloquent, and restored him 
to public favour. It was thought, 
also, that Odillon Barrot and De 
Berryer made too much use of their 
personal influence to procure the de- 
cision of the Jury.— But in spite of all 
the eloquence and all the considera- 
tion bestowed on the whole process, 
it is still shrouded in mystery—a mys- 
tery, I must add, which, after a lapse 
of eight years, is now as great as 
ever. 
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Tuts extraordinary work is now on 
the point of completion ; and the bold- 
ness of the enterprize, the indefatig- 
able labour with which it has been 
prosecuted, and the remarkable skill 
which has been exercised in bringing 
it to this point of unquestionable suc- 
cess, place it among the most remark- 
able scientific performances of the 
age. We know that any thing may be 
laughed at, and that the worid is fond 
of laughing the most at the gravest 
things ; but we have no inclination to 
join in ridicule of a work which ex- 
hibits so singular a combination of 
the daring and the practical—of the 
lofty speculation and the profound 
science, both so characteristic of Eng- 
land, and so honourable to the nation- 
al character. It is true that the chief 
engineer of this stupendous work is a 
Frenchman, but we see much less 
ground for national jealousy in his 
origin, than for national honour in 
his employment. England boasts, 
and justly, of her attracting the com- 
merce of the world; her still prouder 
boast should be, that of her attracting 
the talents of the world. A nation 
can give no higher evidence of its 
superiority, than its disregard of little- 
nesses of all kinds. The Roman 
never gave a clearer evidence of his 
being marked for the master of the 
world, than when he borrowed the 
arms of the conquered nations—when 
he adopted the lance of the Samnite, 
the shield of the Volscian, and the 
falchion of the Tarentine. We only 
wish that our adoptions were larger 
and more frequent, that we had the 
power of calling to our country the 
talents of every great sculptor, archi- 
tect, and painter of Europe, and that 
we had thus nobly monopolized Thor- 
waldsen, Canova, and the builder of 
the Pantheon of Paris, and the still 
lovelier Madeline. 

The Tunnel has now completely 
reached across the river—a distance of 
1200 feet—and the projector and engi- 
neer had the gratification, a short time 
since, of being the first who walked 
from bank to bank, to the shaft on the 
London side. Those shafts on both 
sides of the river, which are intended 


for foot passengers, are really grand 
things. They are a succession of 
staircases going round a vast circular 
excavation, between seventy andeighty 
feet deep, and when they shall be 
all lighted with gas, will be among the 
most extraordinary parts of the whole 
structure. Even now they strongly 
realize the poetic conception of the 
descent into the caverns of the Egyp- 
tian mysteries; and the view of the 
interior, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
extent, lighted with a long succession 
of melancholy flames, would probably 
have suggested to a Greek the image 
of an entrance into Tartarus. But, 
in our day, the sublime is well ex- 
changed for the practical, and this 
vast and formidable-looking cavern 
will bestripped of its poetic associations 
by the passage of carters and wag- 
gons, bales of goods and herds of bul- 
locks. Still it will be almost impos- 
sible to divest ourselves of the recol- 
lections really attaching to this work. 
We have before us altogether a new 
attempt to conquer nature—a great 
experiment to make rivers passable 
without boat or bridge—a new and 
capable contrivance for expediting the 
intercourse of mankind. The stone 
bridge is at all times the most expen- 
sive edifice in the world, and the 
bridge of boats is always liable to ac- 
cidents,and almost certain to be broken 
up in every instance of a flood. Be- 
sides this, the fixed bridge blocks up 
the navigation of the river for all ves- 
sels beyond the size of a barge ora 
small steam-boat. The expense of 
the stone bridge also is enormous. 
Waterloo Bridge cost upwards of a 
million— London Bridgeabout as much 
more— Westminster and Blackfriars 
Bridges, which were built at a cheaper 
rate and in cheaper times, so constant- 
ly demand repairs that they probably 
have cost more than either of the mo- 
dern ones ; but the Tunnel has the ad- 
vantage of giving a passage from side 
to side of the Thames, where from 
the breadth of the river a stone bridge 
would have probably eost nearer two 
millions than one, and where no 
bridge could be thrown across without 
blocking up the most important part 
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of the Thames, that portion which 
may be called the great wet dock of 
London. Yet the expense of the 
whole has not amounted to more than 
L.400,000 ; and even this is to be re- 
membered as an expense greatly in- 
creased by the utter novelty of the 
experiment, by difficulties unforeseen 
in the commencement, by several ir- 
ruptions of the river, by the dearness 
of workmen’s wages, arising from the 
peculiar peril and singular nature of 
the labour connected with an under- 
taking carried on at all hours, and 
wholly by artificial light. All this, 


’ too, in constant hazard of an influx of 


the river, and the various difficulties 
belonging to working in a mine. The 
weight of a vast body of water above, 
acting alike during summer and win- 
ter, which at any moment might break 
in, and against whose incursions it 
was as necessary to fortify the outside 
of the tunnel as the interior, added 
greatly to the difficulties of the under- 
taking. 

The original object of the tunnel 
was, to convey cattle, passengers, and 
general traffic from the rich counties 
on the Kent side to that great mer- 
cantile region of the metropolis—the 
London and East and West India 
Docks. How far this will be now 
effected, is a question which remains 
to be decided by experience. There 
can be no doubt that if the traffic be 
not impeded by the fear of passing 
under the river, it must be immense. 
The convenience of escaping the long 
circuit up to London Bridge, which, 
from the various obstructions in the 
streets, and the generai difficulty of 
passing through the most crowded 
portion of the city, must now occupy 


_ many hours, would obviously direct 


the whole current of the traffic into 
the Tunnel. Hitherto, no expedient 
has been adopted to shorten the pas- 
sage of the traflic; and the contri- 
vance by which 1200 clear feet are 
substituted for at least three miles of 
the most encumbered thoroughfares 
imaginable, must be adopted as a 
matter of palpable advantage. Still 
there may be difficulties in the way 
which practice only can exhibit.— 
But any fear of the structure itself we 
should regard as altogether visionary. 
The building of the Tunnel seems as 
solid as a rock. During the whole 
period from its commencement, we 


have not heard a single instance of its 
giving way, vast as the pressure was 
from above, and trying as were the 
damps, the ground springs, and the 
extreme difficulty of building under 
water. At this moment the roof is 
obviously as free from damp as the 
roof of St Paul’s!—and unless an 
earthquake should burst it, the whole 
fabric seems much more likely to last 
than were it exposed to the diversities 
of temperature, the heats and frost, 
above ground. The especial advan- 
tage of the system of the Tunnel is, 
that it can be adopted in any part of 
the course of a river, and even in its 
widest part, (for few European rivers 
exceed the breadth of the Thames at 
Rotherhithe, unless where they spread 
into marshes or lakes,) and yet offer 
no impediment to the navigation. 

But we regard it as having a still 
higher character ; we consider it asa 
noble and essential adjunct to the 
railway system, and to have come ex- 
actly at the proper period for com- 
pleting a system which is now spread- 
ing over Europe, which is obviously 
meant as a great instrument of civili- 
zation, and which without it must 
suffer a full stop at the banks of every 
great river. For we cannot look to any 
resource in the clumsy and always in- 
secure contrivance of a bridge of 
boats or masonry, incurring great 
loss of time, requiring change of en- 
gines and carriages, with a hundred 
other disadvantages ; while, by a 
tunnel, the whole train might sweep 
along wholly unobstructed, and be 
many a league on its course before a 
traveller could have crossed by the 
bridge. We shall thus probably see 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone 
passed below their beds, if the Govern- 
ments of their countries shall have the 
funds or the common sense to follow 
up their present projects for the rail- 
roads. Our impression decidedly is, 
that the tunnel is essential as a part 
of the railway. England has a right 
to pride herself alike on the scientific 
intrepidity and the palpable value of 
the undertaking to mankind. Brunel 
has been knighted on the completion 
of his work. But his perseverance 
and talent deserve a more productive 
distinction. We hope that he will give 
us a history of this great, new, and de- 
cided triumph over nature, 
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Of all the self-admiring perfor- 
mances ever given to the world, this 
is the most profoundly, profusely, and 
perpetually self-admiring. Imme- 
diately on the writer's publishing her 
first novel, she commenced a “ Jour- 
nal,” which she professed to be a re- 
gister of her own thoughts on all oc- 
casions. It should more properly 
have been called a register of all the 
panegyrics uttered by all the proneurs 
of her day—of all the gossip that was 
ever lavished on a novelist and her no- 
vel—of all the twaddle of Bath— 
and all the silliness that variegated 
the colloquies of the Thrale dinner 
table. If the praises which the au- 
thor of Evelina has here recorded were 
actually uttered, the last generation 
must have had an average silliness far 
beyond any thing that could have 
been conceived ; for such intolerable 
trifling as seems to have formed the 
occupation of all classes above the 
mere labour of their hands—such pro- 
digal nonsense on the subject of men 
and things—such staring and gazing 
at the writer of a mediocre romance— 
and such laboured inanity of occupa- 
tion, mind, and life, is wholly unac- 
countable in any previous knowledge 
of the age. For that age produced 
Chatham, and his greater son; Hol- 
land, and his greater son; Burke, the 
unrivalled ; and Johnson, whose hu- 
mour remains humorous under all 
the changes of years, and whose vi- 
gour of mind has made all his para- 
doxes plausible, and all his graver 
opinions proverbial. The genius of 
England was never more conspicuous 
than at a time when all below it seems 
scarcely above the level of contempt. 
There is, undoubtedly, achangein the 
general mind since. In the last age 
there was evidently much more idle- 
ness—systematic, regular, orderly idle- 
ness—than now. The visits to Bath 
and other watering-places were made 
by all persons of tolerable income, as 
a matter of course; they resembled 
the regular recurrence of a country 
actor'sroundof the provincial theatres, 
or of a judge’s circuit. After this ha- 
‘bitual routine, the travellers returned 
to London, where their employment 
was to gossip on their summer travel, 


and project new absurdities for the next 
season. Thus life rolled away, and 
by the help of conversazziones, (of all 
things the most insipid,) by an occa- 
sional attendance at Court, which filled 
up the month before with speculations 
on millinery, and the month after with 
sneers at character, and by an end- 
Jess, washy circulation of correspond- 
ence on nothing, the fashionable 
world, and that minor world which 
clung to its spirits and imitated its fol- 
lies, contrived to get rid of thought— 
forget the lapse of time—and bear the 
lumber of life—until gout in the gen- 
tlemen and palsy in the ladies arrived, 
carrying off the surcharge of beaux 
and belles, and left their carriages, 
cushions, and maladies to a new gene- 
ration of Phillises and Philanders— 
Lady Bettys and Lord Butterflys. 
The Journal exhibits the most ex- 
traordinary avidity for praise that was 
ever blazoned upon paper. Authors 
are supposed to be gifted with a pecu- 
liar width of swallow and vigour of the 
digestive organs on such subjects; 
but Miss Fanny Burney was all swal- 
low and all digestion. The rankest 
adulation goes down with her as 
easily as the most delicate approval ; 
praise, so gross as to be satire to ever 
ear but her own, is gulped down with 
the most palpable rapture ; and even 
when she has some doubt, on first 
thought, whether shé has not been 
laughed at, her second thought set- 
tles the question to her own comfort, 
and, like a Frenchman taking a kick 
for a compliment, she congratulates 
herself on the universal attentions of 
the world. Her indefatigable com- 
pilation of this favourite Journal is 
among the most curious parts of her 
practice. Every syllable breathed to 
er, whether direct or indirect, on the 
topic of herself, or her second self, her 
heroine, is instantly recorded in her 
pages. To see Miss Burney con- 
stantly rnnning out of the room loaded 
with fresh reminiscences of conversa- 
tional absurdity, like the bee returning 
to its cell with its legs encrusted with 
flower-dust, must have been a constant 
amusement to her associates —for 
every thing finds an instant place in 
her Journal. Yet, with an evident 
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consciousness of all this folly, she per. 
petually plays the little hypoerite, en- 
ters her small protest against believ- 
ing a word of it, and while she is 
scribbling down every hint, insinua- 
tion, and whisper of praise, she so- 
lemnly avows to herself and the world 
that she does not care for an iota of 
it—that she hates, dreads, abhors it ; 
and finishes by vows never more to 
have her blushes called up by this per- 
secution of panegyric. She then com- 
mences a fresh page of reluctant rap- 
ture, and longs to abandon the infinite 
renown which lays her under the in- 
tolerable penalty of being the admira- 
tion of ail mankind, 

But the volumes are amusing—all 
actual displays of human character are 
amusing; and even this extravagance 
of egotism produces some amusement 
by its very extravagance. But the 
Journal alludes to some individuals 
whose names were among the great 
of their day, and whose memory lives 
in ours; and, trifling as are the traits 
which Miss Burney was capable of 


collecting, they give an interest to 
her volumes. The Journal commences 
characteristically with the glories of 
Evelina, and the conviction of the au- 
thoress that all the eyes of all the 


world were fastened on her. 
6¢ 1778. 


‘¢ This year was ushered in by a grand 
and most important event! At the 
latter end of January the literary 
world was favoured with the first pub- 
lication of the ingenious, learned, and 
most profound Fanny Burney. I 
doubt not but this memorable affair 
will, in future times, mark the period 
whence chronologers will date the 
zenith of the polite arts in this island. 
This admirable authoress has named 
her most elaborate performance 
Evelina, as a young lady’s entrance 
into the world.” 

This is, of course, meant for the 
general eye as burlesque, but every 
following paragraph of the volume 
shows that it was the sincere meaning 
of the writer. But we must leave the 
authoress, and come to what consti- 
tutes the true interest of the Journal, 
the few anecdotes of Johnson. 

Burney and his daughter were in- 
vited tothe Thrales’. “The journey to 

_ Streatham kept her in the fidgets,”’ as 
she tells us, “from fearing that they 
would expect a less awkward and 
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backward person than I was sure they 
would find. 

.“ Mr Thrale’s house is white, and 
very pleasantly situated in a fine pad- 
dock. Mrs Thrale was strolling 
about, and came to us as we got out 
of the chaise. ‘ Ah!’ eried she, ‘ I hear 
Dr Burney's voice; and you have 
brought your daughter—well now, you 
are good.’” 

In the library her delicacy was put 
to the most formidable trial, for she 
met a gentleman who praised her 
Evelina. ‘I was actually confound- 
ed,” says she, ** by the attack.” At din 
ner she was placed beside Johnson, 
whom she describes as suffering “ al- 
most perpetual convulsive movements 
of hands, lips, feet, or knees, and 
sometimes of all together.” She gives 
an abstract of the conversation, but it 
was commonplace enough until ati 
epilogue of Garrick’s to Boadicea was 
mentioned, which Johnson unhesita- 
tingly said was miserable. ‘ And 
yet,” said Mr Seward, “it has been 
very much admired; but it is in 
praise of English valour, and so, | 
suppose, the subject made it popular.” 
*<] don’t know,”’ said Johnson, ** an 
thing about the subject, for I could 
not read on until I came to it. I got 
through half-a-dozen lines, but I could 
observe no other subject than eternal 
dulness. I don’t know what is the 
matter with David. I am afraid he 
is grown superannuated, for his pro 
logues and epilogues used to be in- 
comparable.” Mrs Thrale’s remark 
on this shows considerable acuteness, 
and she is altogether the most inter- 
esting personage in the volumes. 
“ Nothing is so fatiguing,” said she, 
‘as the life of awit. Heand Wilkes 
are the two oldest men of their age 
I know; for they have both worn 
themselves out, by being eternally on 
the rack to give entertainment to 
others.” 

‘David, madam,” said Johnson, 
‘“¢ looks much older than heis ; for his 
face has had double the business of 
any other man’s—it is never at rest ; 
when he speaks one minute, he has 
quite a different countenance to what 
he assumes the next. I don’t believe 
he ever kept the same look for half an 
hour together in the course of his life ; 
and such an eternal, restless, fatigu- 
ing play of the muscles must certainly 
ae out a man’s face before its real 
t me.” - 


The name of Sir John Hawkins 
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happened to be started; and on Mrs 
Thrale’s observing that Hawkins was 
one of those whom Johnson “ would 
suffer nobody to abuse but himself, 
and that Garrick was also one of 
these,” 

** Why, madam,” was the character- 
istic reply, “they don’t know when 
to abuse and when to praise him. I 
shall allow no man to speak ill of 
David that he does not deserve. And 
as to Sir John, why really I believe 
him to be an honest man at bottom. 
But, to be sure, he is penurious, and 
he is mean. And it must be owned 
he has a degree of brutality and a ten- 
dency to savageness, that cannot easily 
be defended.” 

All the party laughed at this style 
of “ backing one’s friends.” Defence 
of this kind was certainly the reverse 
of protection ; but Johnson a good deal 
strengthened his own case by a proof 
of Sir John’s meanness. They once 
belonged to a club together, and as 
Hawkins ate no supper after the first 
night of his admission, he desired to 
be excused from paying his share. 
** And was he excused?” was the 
general enquiry. “Oh, yes!” said 


Johnson, “ for no man is angry with 
another for being inferior to himself. 


We scorned him, and we admitted his 
plea. For my part, I was such a fool 
as to pay my share for wine, though 
I never tasted any. But Sir John was 
a most unclubable man.” 

In a week there was another Strea- 
tham dinner, and Johnson talked. He 
alluded to Mr Langton’s children. 
“ They might,” said he, “be very 
good children, if they were let alone. 
But their father is never easy when he 
is not making them do something 
which they cannot do. They must 
repeat a fable, or a speech, or the 
Hebrew alphabet—and they may as 
well count twenty for what they know 
of the matter. However, the father 
says half, for he prompts every other 
word. But he could not have chosen 
a man who would have been less en- 
tertained by such means.” 

“I believe not,” said Mrs Thrale. 
“Nothing is more ridiculous than 
parents cramming their children’s 
nonsense down other people’s throats. 
I keep mine as much out of the way 
as I can.” Yet even Mrs Thrale 
could not escape. 

* Yours madam,” said he, “are in 
nobody’s way. No children can be 
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better managed, or less troublesome. 
But your fault is a too great perverse- 
ness, in not allowing any body to give 
them any thing. Why should they 
not have a cherry or a gooseberry, as 
well as bigger children ? 

*¢ Because they are sure to return 
such gifts by wiping their hands upon 
the giver’s gown or coat, and nothing 
makes children more offensive. 
People only make the offer to please 
the parents, andthey wish the poor chil- 
dren at Jericho when they accept it.” 

« But, madam, it is a great deal 
more offensive to refuse them. Let 
those who make the offer look to their 
own gowns and coats ; for when you 
interfere, they only wish you at Jeri- 
cho.” Of Langton, whose affairs 
were embarrassed, he said, in answer 
to Mrs Thrale’s enquiry whether he 
was likely to retrieve them, No, 
madam, he never will; he complains 
of the ill effects of habit, and rests 
contentedly upon a confessed indo- 
lence. He told his father himself 
that he had no turn for economy. A 
thief might as well plead that he had 
no turn for honesty.” 

At supper he grew unusually fes- 
tive, and challenged Thrale (who, 
though a gourmand, was not a drinker) 
to join him in wine. “I wish my 
Master (so he usually called him) 
would say to me—Johnson, if you will 
oblige me, call for a bottle of Toulon, 
and then we will set to it, glass for 
glass, tillit is done. And after that 
I will say—Thrale, if you will oblige 
me, you will call for another bottle of 
Toulon, and then we will set to it, 
glass for glass; and by the time we 
should have drunk the two bottles, we 
should be so happy and such good 
friends, that we should fly into each 
other’s arms, and both together call 
for the third.” 

Johnson’s character of the Thrales 
was one of the simplest, yet the most 
expressive of social panegyrics. Meet~- 
ing Miss Burney in the library alone, 
he said of the family,—* These are as 
good people as you can be with. You 
can go to no better house. They are 
all good nature : nothing makes them 
angry.” 

A good deal of the Doctor’s early 
London life was spent in literary 
struggles for existence—and poverty 
proverbially brings men acquainted 
with strange characters. One day, 
in thinking of Mrs Thrale as the wit- 
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tiest woman he knew—* And yet,” 
said he, ** 1 have known all the wits, 
from Mrs Montague down to Bet 
Flint.” * Bet Flint,” said Mrs Thrale, 
‘and who was she?” ‘Qh, a fine 
character, madam. She was habitu- 
ally a slut and a drunkard, and occa- 
sionally a thief.” ‘ And how came 
you to know her ?”—Why, madam, 
she figured in the literary world too. 
Bet Flint wrote her own life, and 
called herself Cassandra, and it was in 
verse ; it begins— 


‘When nature first ordain’d my birth, 
A diminutive I was born on earth, 
And then I came froma dark abode 
Into a gay and gaudy world.” 


So Bet brought me her verses to cor- 
rect, but I gave her half-a-crown, and 
she liked it aswell. Bet had a fine 
spirit; she advertised for a husband, 
but she had no success, for she told 
me no man aspired to her. Then she 
hired very handsome lodgings and a 
footboy, and she got a harpsichord ; 
but Bet could not play ; however, she 
put herself in fine attitudes, and 
drummed.” 

Mrs Thrale then asked the conclu- 
sion of Bet’s history. 

‘“* Why, madam, she stole a quilt 
from the man of the house, and he had 
her taken up. But Bet Flint had a 
spirit not to be subdued. So, when 
she found herself obliged to go to jail, 
she ordered a sedan-chair, and bid her 
footboy go before her. However, the 
boy proved refractory; for he was 
ashamed, though his mistress was not.” 

«* And did she ever get out of jail 
again, sir?” 

*¢ Yes, madam, when she came to 
her trial, the judge acquitted her. ‘So 
now,’ she said to me, ‘ the quilt is my 
—_— and now I shall make a petticoat 
of it.’” 

Then followed the history of an- 
other, who called herself Hortensia, and 
who walked up and down the Park 
repeating a book of Virgil. After 
this the Doctor gave an account of 
the famous Mrs Pinkethman, ‘ And 
she,” he said, “‘ told me that she owed 
all her misfortunes to her wit; but she 
was so unhappy as to marry a man who 
thought himself also a wit—though, 
I believe, she gave him no implicit 
credit for it, but it occasioned much 
contradiction and ill-will.” On Mrs 
Thrale’s expressing surprise ‘‘ how he 
could ever have known such people,” 
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and saying that she wondered he had 
never gone to see Mrs Rudd, (who 
was implicated in forgery with Mr 
Perreans—a case which made much 
noise at the time,)— Why, madam, 
I believe I should,” said the candid 
Doctor, * if it were not for the news- 
papers. But I am prevented from 
many frolics which I should like very 
well, since I am become such a theme 
for the papers.” — He probably alluded 
to his having been roughly handled by 
Churchill, for his curiosity in the ridi- 
culous affair of the Cock-lane Ghost. 
The name of Mrs Charlotte Lenox, 
a voluminous novelist, and of some 
repute in her day, came on the tapis, 
She had waited on Johnson on her 
beginning to write, and requested him 
Poe her to Richardson, which he 
id. 
*¢ Poor Charlotte Lenox,” said he, 
‘* when we came to the house, she de- 
sired me to leave her; ‘for,’ says she, 
‘Iam under great restraint in your 
presence ; but if you leave me alone 
with Richardson, I'll give you a very 
good account of him.’ However, I 
fear poor Charlotte was disappoint- 
= for she gave me no account at 
a Ee 
All this was sufficiently pleasant ; 
but literary society, unless the choice 
happens to be peculiarly fortunate, is 
rather a hazardous thing. It brings 
one terribly into contact with solemn 
fools. One day they had a Mr Lort, 
a sort of learned pig, or bookworm, 
or living mummy; altogether mal. 
apropos, and making the most absurd 
blunders in manners, in the perfect 
unconsciousness, or rather from that 
self-conceit which thinks that the 
learned individual in question can do 
no wrong. In the course of the even- 
ing, this Mr Lort, who was a gatherer 
of manuscripts and absurd antiquities 
of all kinds, produced some MSS. of 
Chatterton, and among the rest some 
of his bitter verses against Johnson 
as a placeman and pensioner. “ All 
which he read aloud, with a steady 
voice and unmoved countenance.” All 
were astonished, but Johnson (pro- 
bably to their still greater astonish- 
ment) only listened and laughed. At 
supper, this foolish Mr Lort suddenly 
said, “ Pray, madam, have you heard 
any thing of a novel that runs about 
a good deal, called Evelina?” Now, 
Miss Burney’s remark is - natural 
enough. ‘ What a ferment did this 
3F 
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question, before such a set, put me 
into!” No answer was given round 
the table. “It has,” pursued the 
literary blockhead, “ been recom- 
mended to me, but I have no great 
desire to see it, because it has such a 
foolish name. Yet I have heard a 
great deal of it, too.”” He then re- 
peated “ Evelina” in a very languish- 
ing and ridiculous tone. ‘ My heart 
beat so quick against my stays,” says 
the author, “that I almost panted 
with extreme agitation, from the 
dread of either hearing some horrible 
criticism or of being betrayed. And 
I munched my biscuit as if I had had 
not eaten for a fortnight.” 

Then follows an anecdote of the 
well-known Hannah More, savage 
enough on the part of the doctor, but 
a good rebuff for one of the most fussy 
women alive or dead. 

When Hannah was introduced to 
Johnson, she began singing his praises 
in the warmest manner. For some 
time he heard her with that quietness 
which a long habit of being praised 
had given him. She then redoubled 
her attack, and “ peppered still more 
highly,” until he turned suddenly on 


her, and with a stern and angry coun- 
tenance said—‘* Madam, before you 


flatter a man so grossly to his face, 
you should consider whether or not 
your flattery is worth the having.” 

Mrs Montague was invited to dine 
at Thrale’s, and the Doctor greatly 
enjoyed the idea of a literary conflict 
between the ladies. “ Down with her, 
Burney ; down with her; spare her 
not ; spare her not ; attack her; down 
with her at once. You are a rising 
wit, and she is at the top. And when 
I was beginning the world, and was 
nothing and nobody, the joy of my 
life was to fire at all the established 
wits, and then every body loved to 
halloo me on. But there is no game 
now; every body would like to see 
me conquered. But then, when I was 
new—to vanquish the great ones was 
all the delight of my soul. So, at 
her, Burney ; at her, and down with 
her.” 

All this is curious, but it is charac- 
ter, and can be perfectly understood 
from the course of Johnson’s life; he 
had found himself thrown into the 
background by fortune, disregarded 
by society, and insulted by the pre- 
ference given to men whose intellec- 
tual inferiority he must have despised. 
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This made him bitter, hostile to so- - 
ciety, and glad of the opportunity of 
plucking the feathers from those jays, 
all whose plumage was stolen. And 
yet, on the whole, he was probably a 
happier man than if he had been 
thrown at an early period into the 
full current of fashionable praise. 
Aristocracy has its merits, but it is 
always contemptuous of men more 
humbly gifted with wealth; and the 
man of talents, who places his grati- 
fication in associating with persons of 
rank, must prepare to meet with hu- 
miliations. We do not say that those 
will be direct, for high life avoids all 
directness; but it will be impossible 
for him to doubt that he is received 
on a different footing from their *‘ own 
order.” A man of talents ought not 
to submit to such humiliations; he 
ought to disdain being received on the 
footing of any exhibition that he can 
make of himself. He ought to scorn 
invitations given on the ground of his 
singing his own songs, his grouping 
the names of all the company into 
rhymes, his story-telling, or his fa- 
culty of imitating the speeches of 
Fox, Pitt, or Canning. Yet we have 
known men of abilities invited as ex- 
pressly for those displays as Van 
Amburgh to show his tigers, or the 
great northern conjurer for making 
the cards tell fortunes or drawing 
ribands out of his mouth, Our im- 
pression is, that men of real superi- 
ority of mind, yet who are neither 
among the rich nor the noble, should 
avoid the company of both; should 
scorn the intercourse which never 
takes place without lowering them- 
selves; and instead of scattering their 
cards at the hall doors of persons of 
rank, would act a much maniier part 
by remaining within the circle of their 
own condition, and despising the su- 
periority that consists only in acci- 
dent. Johnson was always of this 
opinion. ‘ Great lords,” said he, 
‘* don’t love clever men, for they don’t 
like to be contradicted.” 

Mrs Montague at last came, but 
made no very decided conquest of any 
of the circle. She was a woman of 
large fortune and some slight talent ; 
whose ambition it was to figure as a 
literary authority, which she never be- 
came, and to be regarded as a literary 
patroness, for which she had never ex- 
hibited the suitable liberality. Her 
authorship consisted in a common. 
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_ place and useless defence of Shak- 

speare from the absurdities of Vol- 
taire’s sarcasms; and her patronage 
of literature, in giving coffee in her 
handsome drawing-room to the prin- 
cipal authors and artists of the day, 
who wanted neither her patronage nor 
her coffee. She was flattered and 
laughed at. Her only actual merit 
consisted in giving an annual dinner 
to the Marylebone chimney-sweepers; 
an exhibition in which the expendi- 
ture of half-a-crown a piece acquired 
the fame of benevolence for the giver, 
and entitled the climbers of the Mary- 
lebone flues to be recognised among 
human beings once a-year. 

She is described in these pages “ as 
middle-sized, very thin, and looking 
infirm; witha sensible and penetrating 
countenance ; and the air and manner 
of a woman accustomed to being dis- 
tinguished, ‘‘.and of great parts.” 
Johnson told them, that a “* Mrs Her- 
vey, of his acquaintance, had said, 
that she remembered Mrs Montague 
trying for this air and manner.” 

The subject of “ Evelina” was 
touched on. On which the writersays— 
‘* [began nowa violent nose-blowing for 
the benefit of Aandherchiefing my face.” 
At length Mrs Thrale mentioned by 
whom tlie novel was written ; this put 
the authoressinto another of her affect. 
ed trepidations, which produced the fa- 
vourite hoydenish effect—* I fairly and 
abruptly took to my heels, and ran out 
of the room with the utmost trepida- 
tion, amid astonished exclamations 
from Mrs Montague and Miss Gre- 
gory. I was horribly disconcerted. 
These tremours, however, she says, 
“ I must gulp down. | find them in- 
deed somewhat har of digestion.” 
On which she follows up the meta- 
phor to the most fearless extent, 
“ They must make their own way as 
well as they can.” 

Some conversation on match-mak- 
ing takes place, in which a Sir John 
Somebody, whose initials only are 
given, is proposed as a husband for 
the writer, whose share of the dia- 
logue is thus elegantly expressed :— 
« F,.B.—He, he; Ha, ha; He, he; 
Ha, ha.” To some other remark she 
says—* If he had known Kitty Covke, 
I could have called out, ‘ There I 
had you, my lud.’”” Ofa Mr Swan 
she says, in the same style—‘ I be- 
lieve he would as soon bite off his own 
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nose _as hear of Evelina again.” 
** Lady Ladd was quite a strapper.” 

But as the volumes advance her 
language improves. She was evi- 
dently of a quick and intelligent na- 
ture, capable of enjoying the advan- 
tages of good company; and the 
general ability of the conversation at 
Streatham, the good manners of the 
company with whom she now associated 
in. Bath and London, produced their 
natural effect. Johnson in the course 
of those recitals appears generally in 
a favourable point of view ; his rough- 
ness was always considerably subdued 
in the society of females; he seems 
to have had something more than 
friendship for Mrs Thrale, which, 
however, he was too rational and high- 
minded to avow, and he was inter- 
ested for Miss Burney, as the daugh- 
ter of an old and lively acquaintance. 

A book, by a Mr Huddisford, in 
which the writer of Evelina was men- 
tioned, had given an opportunity for 
the display of that affected horror of 
publicity, which offends common 
sense in all the earlier portions of the 
work. She was shocked by the epi- 
thet of * little Burney,” and the Doc- 
tor undertook good-naturedly to re- 
concile her to the world once more. 
He came up to her and said, in a low 
voice—‘* Well, my dear, and how are 
you now? have you done fretting ? 
have you got over your troubles?” 
Then came the lady’s explanation. 

‘‘ Why, sir, they say, the pam- 
phlet was written by a Mr Huddisford. 
Now I never saw, never heard of him 
before, how therefore could he know 
whether I am little or tall. He could 
not call me little by inspiration; I 
might be a Patagonian for any thing 
he could tell.” 

Johnston could not endure this 
nonsense, and he was very near giv- 
ing her a pat of that bear’s paw which 
he so often laid heavy on fools. 

“‘Pho! fiddle-faddle!—do you sup- 
pose your book is so much talked of 
and not yourself? Do you think your 
readers will not ask questions, and 
inform themselves whether you are 
short or tall, young or old? Why 
should you put it on me?” Of course 
* little Burney ” had done no such 
thing ; but was delizhted at every 
enquiry, let it be of what kind it might. 
They tten went into the library, where 
the Doctor gives her more of his wis- 
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dom. Mrs Thrale had joined them ; 
and happening to say that Mrs Mon- 
tague had pronounced the “ Dedica- 
tion” to Evelina to be so well writ- 
ten that she supposed it to be the 
Doctor’s, * little Burney” made the 
mal-apropos remark, ** She is very kind, 
because she likes one part better than 
another, to take it from me.’’ John- 
son, without taking the trouble to 
notice this petty petulance, observed : 

** You must not mind that; for such 
things are always said where books 
are successful. There are three dis- 
tinct kinds of judges upon all new 
authors or productions. The first 
are those who know no rules, but pro- 
nounce entirely from their natural 
taste and feelings; the second are 
those who know and judge by rules ; 
the third are those who know, but are 
above therules. These last are those 
whom you should wish to satisfy. 
Next to them rate the natural judges ; 
but ever despise those opinions which 
are formed by the rules.” 

There are some capital scenes scat- 
tered through the volumes. One 
deserves record for its personages. 
Miss Burney had been invited to an 
evening party in Hertford Street, at 


the house of Mrs Cholmondeley, a 
woman of fortune, and probably a 


prodigious 4/ue. On entering the 
room, the first person whom she saw 
was the celebrated Mrs Sheridan—one 
of the most beautiful and most singu- 
larly-gifted beings that England pro- 
duced during the last century. ‘“ The 
elegance of Mrs Sheridan’s beauty is 
unequalled by any I ever saw, except 
Mrs Crewe’s,” was Miss Burney’s ver- 
dict ; and this was a judicious remark, 
for elegance was the express charac- 
ter of her beauty. But she had the 
superior qualities of extreme elegance 
of taste, brilliant conversation, and 
one of the most touching and deli- 
cious voices that ever was heard in 
public. She was the daughter of 
Linley, a musical teacher in Bath, 
and as such had begun her career as 
a public singer, and attained ‘imme- 
diate popularity. Sheridan, whose 
family then resided in Bath, fell in 
love with this enchantress, and per- 
suaded her to elope with him. A 
long course of adventure followed, in 
which Sheridan displayed every qua- 
lity but prudence ; but at the period 
alluded to in the dialogue he was still 
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young, with the highest reputation as - 
a dramatist, and with life all sunshine 
before him and his very lovely wife. 
How deeply this sunshine was ob- 
seured to both, it is even now almost 
painful to say. But Sheridan, with 
the finest faculties and with the finest 
opportunities, threw all away; and 
after a long life of desperate struggles, 
more against himself than against 
fortune, perished, a bankrupt and a 
forlornman. Mrs Sheridan died long 
before, exhausted in mind and body, 
melancholy a nd miserable. 

The description of the evening is 
lively. ‘* Mrs Cholmondeley sat next 
me. She is determined, I believe, to 
make me like her, and she will, I be- 
lieve, have full success ; for she is very 
clever, very entertaining, and very - 
much unlike any body else.” The 
first subject started was the opera; 
and all joined in the praise of Pacchi- 
erotti. Mrs Sheridan declared she 
could not hear him without tears, and 
that he was the first Italian singer who 
had ever so affected her. Sheridan 
arrived ; he is described as a man of 
striking countenance, though not 
handsome, and even of elegant appear- 
ance. Tall, and very upright, his ap- 
pearance and address at once manly 
and fashionable, without the smallest 
tincture of foppery or modish graces. 
«In short, I like him vastly, and think 
him every way worthy his beautiful 
companion. By all that I could 
observe in the course of the evening, 
and we stayed very late, they are ex- 
tremely happy in each other: he evi- 
dently adores her, and she as evidently 
idolizes him. The world has by no 
means done him justice.” 

Poor Sheridan! the world was will- 
ing enough to do him justice, and a 
great deal more. His manners, tae 
lents, and even his vices, were exactly 
of the order which the world loves, 
He was, of all the men of his day, the 
most gifted by nature with variety of 
extraordinary powers. But he threw 
them all away, and, after a life of as 
restless and fruitless anxiety as ever 
wore out the spirit of man, perished 
deserted, unhappy, and undone. He 
had but one want, but that was a for- 
midable one—he wanted dignity of 
mind. Nothing could teach him the 
value of principle. Ascending from 
the humble condition of the son of a 
travelling lecturer—for to this the 
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elder Sheridan had ultimately fallen— 
he suddenly rose into the most showy 
circles of professional, public, and aris- 
tocratic life; was the first dramatist and 
the first wit of a period distinguished for 
stage authorship and social animation ; 
suddenly appeared the first orator of 
Parliament, in atime which boasted 
of the memorable names of Pitt, Fox, 
and Burke; and gave the promise of 
raising British eloquence to the no- 
blest heights of Greece and Rome. 
I am perfectly aware that all this has 
been doubted; that he has left but 
little behind him’; and that Sheridan's 
suppression of the Hastings’ Speeches 
apparently justifies the common idea, 
that they were merely things of the 
time—gaudy flourishes, the tinsel ves- 
ture of a temporary and overworked 
imagination. But the speeches which 
excited the wonder which we know 
those singular displays to -have ex- 
cited—which first held Parliament, and 
then the whole assembled legislature, 
in astonishment for hours together— 
which were not merely endured, but 
admired by such men as Burke, Pitt, 
and the whole crowd of taste and ta- 
lent who had been taught eloquence 
by those illustrious masters, and 
taught fastidiousness by the habit of 
witnessing excellence, cannot have 
been tinsel or temporary. We know 
that the House was in a tumult of ap- 
plause ; that every man without doors 
was quoting fragments of those great 
performances for months together ; 
that all the journals of the time were 
labouring to collect hints, figures, 
maxims, the strong rebukes and bril- 
liant appeals of those magnificent ora- 
tions. And are we not entitled to ask, 
could this effect have been produced 
without something that was worthy of 
admiration—something that deserved 
to be recorded as one of the great me- 
morials of intellectual power—some- 
thing that ought to have been pre- 
served and commemorated as the ora« 
tions of antiquity are preserved, in 
evidence and illustration of the intel- 
lectual rank of the national genius? 
That Sheridan never published those 
Speeches is to be as much re- 
gretted as if the Parthenon had been 
swept away in the days of its first 
splendour, and before it could have 
given the architects of the future ages 
the rules of the bold and the beautiful 
in their noble science. That Sheridan’s 
omission to publish them arose first 


from the various dissipations of a life 
of fashion, next from the various vexa- 
tions which so soon began to sow his 
path with thorns, cannot be doubted. 
No man earlier felt the vanity of hu- 
man life, or diseovered the wretched- 
ness of attempting, without fortune, 
to sustain himself in a rank with the 
wealthy of the world. In afew years 
he was utterly ruined; and literature, 
eloquence, and wit, gradually passed 
away from a mind perplexed with 
humiliating expedients to sustain ex- 
istence. Still we must judge of his 
public ability by its public effect. 
The eloquence which won the univer- 
sal admiration of a time of remark« 
able ability, must have been true elo- 
quence. What orator since has pro~ 
duced an equal impression? What 
distinguished effort of any parliament- 
ary speaker has ever attained the 
same distinctions? To what speech 
of any man of his time did the head 
of the Ministry, the head of the Op- 
position, and the head of the political 
writersof England or the world—Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke—offer the same emu- 
lous panegyric? These are proofs, 
evidences to which we have never 
heard an answer, and to which we 
never expect to hear one. 

The civilities of the Thrales con- 
tinued unwearied for years. They con- 
stantly had Miss Burney on visits at 
Streatham ; they took her with them to 
Brighton, Bath, every where, and thus 
gave her opportunities of seeing all 
the persons most talked of in their 
time. But all this intercourse only 
confirms the opinion which we have 
long entertained, that literature is in 
its nature a delicate and retiring 
thing, and that when it is brought 
forward as an ‘ object” of society, it 
actually loses its true rank and be- 
comes ridiculous. ‘ Literary con- 
versation”’ almost always degenerates 
into twaddle. The bas-bleu race are 
always triflers. Nothing can be more 
trying to human patience than to fall 
into the midst of a coterie who have 
no other topic than “ the last new 
poem,” and nothing more silly exists 
on earth than the waste of time that 
results from attempting to give a 
literary tone to the age or to the hour. 
The well-known Lady Miller of Bath 
was one of the well-meaning victims 
of this absurdity. She was a woman 
of fortune, living in a handsome house, 
and eager to acquire the reputation of 
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being a b pect of poetic taste. She 
collected round her a crowd of the 
idlers who were and are to be found, 
from generation to generation, in the 
idleness of a huge watering-place ; 
gave parties to poetasters, and offered 
prizes for poems, which were to be 
secretly slipped into an antique vase 
in her Bath-Easton villa, from which 
vase no poem worth the ink that wrote 
it was ever extracted. The intention 
was good, but the performancecovered 
the hospitable hostess with burlesque. 
The “ vase at Bath-Easton” naturally 
became the watchword for popular 
laughter, and the fact of obtaining a 
prize in this paradise of namby-pamby 
was enough to extinguish a reputation 
for life. 

Miss Burney was introduced to 
her ladyship by Mrs'Thrale. ‘“ Up 
I jumped,” says Fanny; and, after 
a few words of course, the ladies 
returned to their seats. ‘Do you 
know,” she writes, “that notwith- 
standing Bath- Easton is so much 
laughed at in London, nothing here 
is more tonish than to visit Lady 
Miller, who is extremely curious in 
her company, admitting few people 
who are not of rank or fame.” How- 


ever, the patroness did not ultimately 


fascinate the patronized. ‘ After all 
this, it is hardly fair to tell you what 
JI think of her. Well then, Lady 
Miller is a round, plump, coarse- 
looking dame of about forty; and 
while all her aim is to appear an ele- 
gant woman of fashion, all her success 
is to seem an ordinary woman in very 
common life, with fine clothes on; 
her manners are bustling, her air is 
mock-important, and her manners very 
inelegant.” All this has the look of 
caricature. But it is now beyond 
explanation whether the pencil was 
not dipt in a little personal conscious- 
ness of slight, from the lady whose 
acquaintance was “so tonish.” At 
all events, it affords a valuable moral 
to those who, having handsome 
houses, dedicate them to ** conversaz- 
ziones,” in the hope of being “ be- 
loved’ by the sons or daughters of 
Parnassus. The honey-bee might as 
wisely give a general invitation to 
the wasps. . 

The third volume is by much the 
most interesting, from its topics; for 
it exhibits Miss Burney employed in 
attendanee on Queen Charlotte; and 
thus gives us an unusually clear in- 
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sight into what all the world are 
longing to know, and what appears 
to be (or, at least, to have been) the 
most dreary life in the world. In 
1786 this species of service, which she 
soon pronounces a servitude, began. 
Her journal certainly exhibits the king, 
queen, and the whole of the family in 
a very amiable light. They treated 
her with much good-nature, and their 
domestic life seems to have been re- 
markably gentle, pure, and amiable. 
But the “ nature” of the life was not 
to be cured of its ills by the casual 
character of royalty. Undoubtedly, 
a stern master and mistress might 
have greatly embittered her situation ; 
but its monotony, its minute etiquette, 
the fear of saying too much or too lit- 
tle, or often of saying any thing at all— 
the life of watchfulness lest offence 
be unconsciously given, the fear lest 
it should be suddenly taken, constitute 
altogether as paiahél scene of depen~ 
dency as any imagination could fur- 
nish; and yet a dependency which 
seems necessary to the connexion be- 
tween the household and the sove- 
reign. The first official employment 
of the young authoress (who had been 
honoured with royal favour for her 
authorship alone) was to mix the 
queen’s snuff, and keep her box al- 
ways replenished! She soon, how- 
ever, had weightier matters to awake 
her to a sense of household honours. 
For the benefit of those who are am- 
bitious, we giveasketch ofthis young 
lady’s day— 

“I rise at siz o'clock, dress in a 
morning-gown and cap, and wait my 
Jirst summons, which is, at all times, 
between seven andeight. * * * * 
The queen's dress is finished by Mrs 
Thielky and myself. No maid (ser- 
vant) ever enters the room while the 
queen isinit. Mrs Thielky hands the 
things to me, and Iputthemon. * * * 
It is fortunate for me that I have not 
the handing them. I should never 
know which to take first, embarrassed 
as I am, and should run a prodigious 
risk of giving the gown before the 
hoop, and the fan before the neck- 
handkerchief.” 

Pleasant embarrassment this for a 
woman of ability, féted and flattered 
by the world, and accustomed to live 
without the labour of her hands. “ By 
eight o’clock the queen, for she is 
extremely expeditious, is dressed.’’ 
They then go generally to the King’s 
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Chapel. Some hours are then her 
own, a part of which, however, are 
necessarily devoted to thinking of pre- 
paring dresses for the frequent court 
days. About noon, the toilette began 
again. ‘ These times mentioned call 
me to the irksome and quick-re- 
turning labours of the toilette. Mrs 
Schwellenburg then constantlyattends, 
so do I. Mrs Thielky at all times. 
We help her off with her gown, and 
on with her powdering things; and 
then the hairdresser is admitted. She 
generally reads the newspapers during 
that operation. When she observes 
that I have run to her not half dressed, 
she constantly gives us leave to re- 
turn and finish, as soon as she is seated.” 
The Queen’s conduct seems at all 
times to have been considerate. These 
memoranda also place the character 
of the Princess-Royal in a very plea- 
sing point of view. They represent 
her as a superior kind of woman, 
—gentle in her manners—very oblig- 
ing and very condescending. This 
was contrary to the received opinion, 
for she was generally spoken of as the 
haughtiest of the family. But Miss 
Burney’s evidence is conclusive, and, 
late as it is, justice is done to her me- 
mory. She proceeds, *‘ It is commonly 
three o’clock when I am thus set at 
large ; and I have then two hours 
quite at my own disposal ; but, in the 
natural course of things, not a moment 
after.” At five she dined with Mrs 
Schwellenburg, whom she describes 
as an intolerable old woman, uniting 
the vulgarity of the menial with the 
insolence of the upstart: She treated 
the poor authoress as a mere depen- 
dent, and ultimately produced a great 
deal of the misery of her situation.— 
After * terracing” as she calls it—and 
sitting with this formidable old German 
woman, the “little supper” appeared 
to complete this day of tediousness and 
formality. She is summoned again, 
between eleven and twelve, to attend 
the Queen. This attendance lasts 
from twenty minutes to half an‘hour, 
and thus the day ends, to begin again 
in six hours after. Such a life would 
be enough to wear away the soul; 
it would make a rational being envy 
the parish pump. “ Evelina” was 
heartsick of it, and calls herself 
a “nun.” But the royal family 
were not more fortunate. George 
III. was one of the most estimable of 


men, not without intellect, and even 
fond of the more practical parts of 
science ; but the narrative of his re- 
sources for society at Windsor is ab- 
solutely distressing. His chief expe- 
dient for passing his evenings seems 
to have been a succession of visits to 
a superannuated, sickly, but most 
loyal woman, a Mrs Delany, whose 
residence was in Windsor, and whose 
gentleness of manners, and habit of 
perpetual sorrow for something or for 
nothing, conciliated the sympathy of 
the royal family. Mrs Delany was 
a perfect Niobe, and her eternal me- 
lancholy, her wearisome resignation, 
and her indefatigable worship of their 
Majesties, and every thing that had 
touched the spirits of majesty, render 
the narrative insufferable. But here 
the king paid constant evening vi- 
sits, and here the queen followed 
him, and here the princesses fol- 
lowed the queen. All driven by 
sympathy, and ennui ; and yet in this 
crowded little room no one dared to 
sit down from hour to hour, while their 
majesties were present ; for this was 
etiquette. The princesses never 
spoke to their father or mother, unless 
they were first spoken to. This, too, 
was etiquette ; and all human beings 
were obliged, in that day of long 
trains and high-heeled shoes, to learn 
the art of walking backwards; and 
make their retreat without seeing 
where this retrograde manceuvre was 
carrying them. And this, too, was 
etiquette. There can be no doubt 
that all this was as irksome to the 
king and queen, as it was vexatious 
to the feelings and hazardous to the 
limbs of their Majesty’s loyal and 
backsliding subjects. ‘ Poor little Bur- 
ney complains ” of it in all ways—ludi- 
crously, lackadaisically, and in sober 
seriousness ; but the formality of this 
dismal life made such a contrast to 
all that she had hitherto enjoyed, as 
to half kill her. She speaks at last in 
the tone of an anchorite, or a nun be- 
tween four walls. ‘‘ Hopes that she 
may be able to reconcile herself to 
her fate ; thinks that destiny is not to 
to be counteracted ; resolves to bear 
all things,” rather than disappoint the 
- view which induced her father to 
place her in the household; and ut- 
ters sentiments worthy of a monk of 
La Trappe, spade in hand, digging 
his own grave, It is to be hoped that 
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- all this has changed long since. But 
. the volumes are a standing memorial, 
and they thus become, like other 


standing memorials, a warning of the . 


way which ambitious young ladies 
have taken, and will take, towards 
making themselves very wretched ; 
and to the unambitious, a great re- 
conciler to the comforts, the pleasant- 
ness, and the freedom of a life that 
never sees grandeur but in the news- 
papers. 

The life of the equerry does not 
seem to have been much more amu- 
sing. Colonel Goldsworthy, a man of 
fortune, and in the actual command of 
a regiment of dragoons, was one of 
those gentlemen ; and though evident- 
ly fond of detailing his sorrows, and 
stating them with a humorous sadness, 
yet if the facts be so, his honours 
were not to be envied. He tells Miss 
Burney that his only resource in his 
office is his relaxation of the tea-table 
in hers and Madame Schwellenburg’s 
apartment. ‘* All the comfort of my 
life, in this house, is one half hour a- 
day spent in this room ; after all one’s 
labours, riding and walking, standing 
and bowing, what a life itis! Well, 
it’s honour, that’s one comfort. One 
has the honour to stand until one has 
not a foot left, and to ride till one’s 
stiff, and to walk till one is ready to 
drop, and then one makes one’s lowest 
bow, and blesses one’s-self for the ho- 
nour. Wait,” said he to her—“ but 
it is hardly fair to ask you, because 
you know almost nothing of the joys 
of this sort of life—but wait till No- 
vember or December, and then you'll 
get a pretty taste of them. Running 
along in those cold passages; then 
bursting into rooms fit to bake you; 
then back again into all those agree- 
able puffs. I promise you, you'll get 
knocked up in three days—take my 
word for that.” Among other ad- 
vices, he begged of her not to attend 
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the early prayers in winter. ‘ Don't 
go to early prayers in November; if 
you do, that will completely kill you. 
Joking apart, let me have the honour 
just to advise against this one thing, 
or else it’s all over with you.” He 
then describes the sufferings of the 
royal family. 

** When the princesses, used to it 
as they are, get regularly knocked up 
before the business is over, off they 
drop, one by one:—first, the queen 
deserts us; then princess Elizabeth is 
done for ; then the princess-royal be- 
gins coughing; then princess Augusta 
gets the snuffles; and all the poor 
attendants, my poor sister at their 
head, drop off, one after another, like 
so many snuffs of candles; till at last, 
dwindle, dwindle, not a soul goes to 
the chapel, but the king, the parson, 
and myself; and there we three freeze 
it out together.” And this weariness 
of soul evidently pervaded the whole 
household. The queen complained 
that she could not get any body to 
converse with her; ‘she liked con- 
versation,” she said, “but all that she 
got from any one, was—yes and no.” 

We had a still more expressive 
sketch from a chaplain of the house- 
hold, with the extraordinary name 
of “-Turbulent;” a name which his 
manners might have well deserved, 
but who was a shrewd observer, and 
in the present instance spoke gravely. 
«You have now,” said he, “seen 
nearly the whole of every thing that 
will come before you. In a very 
short time you will have passed six 
months here, and then you will know 
your life for as many, and twice, and 
thrice as many years. You will have 
seen every body and every thing ; and 
the same round will still be the same, 
year after year, without intermission 
or alteration.” So much forthe rap- 
tures of ladies of the bed-chamber. 


Tue Raiwway. 


The single question on this subject 
is—how are accidents to be avoided ? 
There is no doubt of the vast power 
of the invention ; of its completeness 
for strength and speed; of its giving 
an altogether new facility of transit 
to man; of its most marvellously in- 
creasing the facilities of human inter- 
course; and of its thus answering all 
the gen eral purposes for which it was 


designed, but one—and that is safety. 
That one is therefore the great object 
to which the attention of science should 
be turned, and the liberality of Go- 
vernments directed. There is some 
advantage in being aware of the single 
point to which the general mind should 
be directed, in the instance of any 
great invention. And henceforth it 
is plain, that if research and rewards 
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ought to be applied to the operation 
of any machine, they ought to be to 
the simple object of giving complete 
security to the passengers by the 
railway. 

The accident on the Versailles rail- 
way has been terrible—perhaps the 
most terrible which has occurred since 
the first use of the invention ; but it is 
not a more formidable one than from 
the nature of the machine might have 
happened on any day since it first ran ; 
and the true wonder is, that such 
accidents have not happened in every 
country where it has been employed. 
In the present condition of the ma- 
chine, the slightest derangement is 
sufficient to produce wide-spread ruin. 
The breaking of a single axle pro- 
duced the French catastrophe; the 
breaking of a single crank might have 
done it; the snapping of a chain has 
done similar mischief; the slightest 
awkwardness on the part of the en- 
gineer might do it, and this to the 
extent of destroying the passengers of 
the whole train. The Versailles acci- 
dent has struck terror into Paris, and 
must, for a considerable time, greatly 
impair the popularity of the convey- 
ance ; but it will still be used, and will, 
of course, still be liable to the same 
calamity, unless someimportantchange 
takes place in its management. The 
account in the Moniteur is official, and 
gives the outline which the govern- 
ment desires to be received. It is in 
substance this :—The train of the rive 
gauche—for there is one also on the 
right bank of the Seine—which left 
Versailles at half-past five in the after- 
noon for Paris, consisted of eighteen 
carriages, two open, three diligences, 
and thirteen carriages of the second 
class. It was drawn by two engines. 
On its approaching Bellevue, about 
three miles from Paris, the axle of the 
first engine broke, and the wheels be- 
coming detached, the engine got off 
the rails, and, plunging across the 
road, it was thrown down by the shock 
of the second engine, which ran over 
it, and was pulled forward by two of 
the close carriages, two open car- 
riages and a diligence, which bounded 
over the wreck of the others, and formed 
a pile. The shock broke up those 
carriages at the instant, and most of 
the passengers were killed or wounded. 
But even this, fearful as it was, was 
not the worst. The fire of the broken 
engines fell on the road, and ignited 
the fragments of the carriages—the 
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whole was soon in a blaze. The sur- . 
viving passengers now attempted to . 
make their escape, and some were 
dragged out of the windows, but the 
rest were chiefly consumed to ashes. 
The pile of broken carriages was at 
least thirty feet high, and this burning 
so fiercely as to be scarcely approach- 
able. 

Every day, for a considerable time 
after, furnished some melancholy de- 
tails in the French papers. Thenum- 
ber in the whole train was about one 
thousand. The féte had collected a 
great number of people at Versailles 
to see the fountains in the palace gar~ 
dens play; and, as the passengers 
were so numerous, a second tender 
had been fixed on. As the train ap- 
proached Bellevue, it was remarked 
that it moved with extraordinary 
speed, and in another moment came 
the general shock. Only thosein the 
first five carriages were hurt; the 
other carriages, though feeling the 
shock to some degree, suffered no in- 
jury. Every thing that could be done, 
by medical aid and public liberality, 
was actively employed ; and the king 
signalized his humanity by the inter- 
est which he took in the case of the 
unfortunate sufferers. A report was 
made by the government engineers to 
the Academy of Sciences, which stat- 
ed, that the calamity was the “result 
of gross faults easy to have been 
avoided. The first being the em- 
ployment of four-wheeled engines in- 
stead of those having six; and the 
second, the having two locomotives 
for a single train.” Adding; that from 
the obviousness of such errors, the oc- 
currence was no argument against the 
merits of railway travelling. In the 
discussion which followed, strong re- 
marks were made on the locking of the 
carriage doors, by which escape was 
prevented, and also on the want of 
some means to separate the locomotive 
from the train, when the axle 
broke. 

The numbers destroyed or mutila- 
ted are not yet ascertained. The go- 
vernment paper states them at the 
smallest number, forty-three killed 
and fifty wounded. Other accounts 
nearly double this number, frightful 
as it is; and the nature of the event 
palpably puts it beyond any exact 
calculation. Many persons certainly 
were in the carriages of whom not a 
remnant has been found ; in some in- 
stances a whole family have disappear, 
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ed. Many of the passengers were 
strangers, for whom no enquiry has 
been made, and who, in such a city as 
Paris, could not be missed. The peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood have been 
since employed in lifting the dust of 
the road and the ashes of the car- 
riages, and have found fragments of 
jewellery, watches, and snuff-boxes, 
by some of which alone the deaths of 
the owners have been ascertained. 
Admiral D’Urville, a distinguished 
French navigator, and some members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, are the 
only public persons yet ascertained to 
be lost—the holiday people of Paris 
being, as elsewhere, among the hum- 
bler orders. It is observable in this 
instance, as in many others, that the in- 
jury was done in the carriages nearest 
the engine, while, out of the whole 
eighteen, thirteen altogether escaped. 
In some instances in England, it is 
true that the injury has been sustain- 
ed by the carriages at the other end of 
the train; but this was always from 
the rapid succession of another train. 
It seems therefore probable, that if a 
pair of large trucks with wool-packs, 
or any other substance at once light 
and resisting, were placed between the 
train and the locomotive, the shock 
The 


would be comparatively trivial. 
power of separating the train instan- 
taneously from the engine would also 


be of evident value. But the grand 
difficulty is the speed ; while it conti- 
nues from five-and-twenty to forty, or 
even fifty miles an hour, it must be 
dangerous—for the slightest failure in 
any part of the machinery must be 
ruin. But the speed is the favourite 
object; and to spin over a country in 
an hour which in other ways of con- 
veyance would occupy half a day, is 
the delight of the multitude. Against 
this feeling there is no use in attempt- 
ing to argue. It is the feeling of the 
idfer of fortune, to whom hours and 
weeks are the same, as much as of the 
man of business, to whom time is 
money. Engineers are already boast- 
ing of inventions which are to make a 
mile a minute a tardy pace, and are 
to sweep us from London to the 
Land’s End between breakfast and 
dinner. The railway is even becom- 
ing a popular pastime here; and it 
was but the other day that a large 
party went by the railroad to South- 
ampton, and, after making a journey 
of seventy-eight miles in time for lun- 
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cheon, were received on board a 


_steam-boat for an excursion round the 


Isle of Wight, and after above a hun- 
dred miles of naval discovery on the 
shore of that unknown region, were 
carried up to London again, and 
placed within the circuit of the city 
at ten o'clock, after a day of great 
amusement, inwhich theyhad traversed, 
or rather flown, 300 miles. Tempta- 
tions of this order areirresistible. The 
French Government seems to be in 
earnest at last in its adoption of the 
railroad system. Seven vast lines of 
conveyance are to be opened from 
Paris to all points of the compass.— 
1. To Belgium, through Lisle and Va- 
lenciennes. 2. To Germany, through 
Strasburg. 3. To the Mediterranean, 
through Lyons, Marseilles, and Cette. 
4. To the ocean, by Nantes. 5. To 
Spain, through Bordeaux and Bay- 
onne. 6. To the centre of France, 
through Vierzon. 7. To England, 
with a terminus yet unsettled. Be- 
sides two interior railroads from the 
Mediterranean to the Rhine, through 
Lyons, Dijon, and Melhouse. And 
from the Mediteranean to the Atlan- 
tic, through Cette, Toulouse, and 
Bordeaux. 

Of all these roads, the most pro- 
ductive because the most frequented, 
in every sense the most important, 
will be that between Paris and Eng- 
land. The point of communication 
should so obviously be Calais, that it 
is only surprising that there should be 
a moment's doubt on the subject. The 
shortest distance by sea should, in 
every instance, decide the choice of a 
terminus between a continent and an 
island. Space of land has become 
scarcely a consideration. For what 
is the difference between twenty 
miles and ten on a railroad? But 
we have not arrived at that power 
of annihilating space by sea, and 
there is, at present, no probability 
of our exceeding twelve, or per- 
haps fourteen miles an hour.—Thus 
the time saved by having the ter- 
minus at Boulogne instead of Ca- 
lais might be five minutes, but the 
time lost by the longer sea passage is 
now an hour, and may occasionally 
be much more. Nature, which has 
fixed Calais at within fifteen miles of 
Dover, has done her part in settling 
the question already. If this railroad 
were completed, it would be perfectly 
possible to reach Paris from London 
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between breakfast and supper; the of thirty miles an hour, might be 
journey, in fact, at the common rate made within a much shorter interval. 


Hampure. r 


The destruction of a large portion 
of this old city has called forth a 
general spirit of contribution, and the 
King of Prussia, in a feeling and grace- 
ful address to his subjects, has recom- 
mended the distress of the people to 
the clergy and their congregations, and 
has already, personally, sent a large 
sum for their relief. The King of 
Hanover, an honest and kind-hearted 
man, accustomed to the charitable 
energies of England, has contributed 
largely. The King of Denmark, the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, and other lead- 
ing personages of Germany, have 
given assistance ; and the subscription 
in London has already reached about 
L.20,000, of which more than half has 
been already dispatched in dollars for 
the immediate relief of the sufferers, 
The details of the fire are not yet ex- 
actly ascertainable. There is some 
doubts of the nature of its origin, and 
even of the nature of its losses. The 
extent of the injury, however, has been 
much exaggerated ; and the millions 
of pounds sterling, which were said to 
have been consumed, would more pro- 
perly have been stated as florins ; un- 
less the expense of rebuilding were to 
be included, which, for the material of 
about 1500 houses, must entail a heavy 
outlay. 

The fire was first discovered about 
nine o’clock in the morning of Ascen- 
sion Day. For four hours it was 
nearly disregarded, and continued 
burning down the houses of the dirty 
and crowded quarter in which it 
began. The district surrounding 
the Stein Tweite, where it com- 
menced in the house of a Jew, a 
maker of cigars, consists chiefly of 
wretched wooden houses, some of 
them lofty, and spreading over a con- 
siderable extent; and all probably in 
a state of disrepair and decay, and 
filled with every filth of a squalid 
part of a squalid population. A large 
spirit-warehouse, which was in the 
midst of this inflammable quarter, soon 
took fire, and the flames suddenly 
spreading over the whole district, a 
large one, for it cannot cover less 
than thirty or forty acres, became 
wholly irrestrainable. The east wind, 
which had blown partially for some 
time, now began to come in violent 


gusts, carrying burning fragments high 
in the air, and thus extending the 
conflagration. As an instance of the 
éffect thus produced, the Nicolai 
Church was set on fire by a fragment 
falling on the roof of the steeple, 
which was 200 feet from the ground. 
The whole edifice was soon in flames, 
and as its ruin was seen to be inevi- 
table, and there was but little risk of 
human life, it becamean object of gene- 
ral curiosity. The fire raging within 
gradually heated the copper covering 
of the spire until it actually glowed. 
Then the copper began to burst, and 
the flames darted out in all directions ; 
at length the beams being all burnt, 
the whole upper portion of the steeple 
began to bend, and after wavering for 
a while, it plunged down upon the 
roof of this great church, which was 
immediately one huge body of flames ; 
also involving, unfortunately, a vast 
quantity of furniture, which had been 
just placed there for safety. 

The senate, or governing body of 
Hamburg, had assembled at an ear- 
ly hour, and as every effort had been 
found unavailing to stop the confla- 
gration, they sent for Messrs Thomp- 
son and Lindley, the engineers of the 
railway, and appointed them to direct 
their firemen. They adopted the plan 
of abandoning the burning district, 
and endeavouring to save the yet un- 
touched portions ofthe city. But for 
this purpose their only resource was 
to blow up the lines of houses between 
those districts. The explosion imme- 
diately took place, and all that was 
saved may have owed its safety to this 
bold advice. But the rabble, always 
savage, took this opportunity of show- 
ing the brutal jealousy with which the 
foreigner looks upon the Englishman. 
At the moment when the English en- 
gineers with their men, the English 
residents, and even the crews of the 
English merchant ships in the Elbe, 
were making the most active efforts 
(and the only effectual ones in the 
end) to extinguish the flames, there 
was a general outcry against them, as 
continuing the conflagration, assetting 
houses on fire, and having been found 
with matches in their pockets, &c. 
That the native vagabonds and thieves 
of Hamburg may have done all this 
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for the sake of robbing with impunity, 
is perfectly probable, and that they 
might have found it convenient to 
charge the English with doing what 
they themselves were busy in doing 
at the moment, is only what might be 
expected from such villains. But the 
readiness with which this most im- 
probable and infamous cry was adopt- 
ed by the people, very much cools our 
sympathy for their sufferings; and if 
the Senate shall not make an example 
of every ruffian who was heard pro- 
pagating this lie, and still more join- 
ing in the personal ill-usage of our 
countrymen, nota shilling more ought 
to be sent from this country to either 
senate or people. It ought to have 
been the first duty of our minister, Co- 
lonel Hodges, to demand a strict in- 
vestigation on the subject, and after 
having thus shown the iniquity of the 
clamour, to have demanded the con- 
dign punishment of every propagator 
of a report which might have ended 
in extensive bloodshed. This remains 
for him to do, and, if he regards 
himself as a proper English represen- 
tative, he must do it. We say, that 
in no city ought the clamour to have 
been raised, and in none ought it to 
be done with impunity. A few brand- 
ings and whippings might bring those 
miscreants to a sense, if not of their 
crime, yet of their hazard; and spe- 
cial care ought to be taken that not 
one of them should receive a farthing 
of English contribution. 

But the eventual loss to Hamburg 
may be repaid by the advantages 
which the conflagration has given for 
clearing a most unwholesome and abo- 
minable portion of one of the filthiest, 
most gloomy, and most deformed 
cities of Europe. Of course, no one 
would desire to see fire the agent in 
this business. But unless fire did the 
work, it would never have been done. 
Hamburg had been for upwards of 
two centuries one of the richest cities 
on the continent. It grew in opu- 
lence, from the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century to the French war, 
with remarkable rapidity. In propor- 
tion to the German style of living, 
the inhabitants were by much the 
mostopulent in Europe. Almost every 
trafficker, above the absolute dealer 
in old rags, had his garten-house, 
(villa.) There was scarcely a respect- 
able family in the city which did not 
keep its carriage, and the Hamburg 
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dinners were memorable for extrava- 
gance. And yet, in the midst of all 
this mass of private wealth, thére was 
a total want of public spirit. Noman 
thought of reforming squalidness of 
the most repulsive kind. The canals, 
and they are numberless, were left 
fetid pools; the streets were badly 
paved; the public buildings were 
dingy with the dust of five ,cen- 
turies; the habitations of the lower 
orders were the extreme of dirt and 
dilapidation ; yet no man came for- 
ward to open any of those wretched 
quarters. No act of the people washed, 
or brushed, or coloured, or cleaned 
any thing. Our only wonder is, that 
the plague did not take up its residence 
there with as much the air of a native 
as in the dens of Constantinople or 
Cairo. For this, however, we do not 
blame the Senate. The government 
is too free to be able to do any thing. 
But they will now find the space open 
for them, and as they must fill it with 
something, it is to be hoped that they 
will fill it with decent houses, and give 
their wretched population room enough 
to see the heavens above, and breathe 
their air beneath. This ruin might all 
have been averted if they had from 
time to time but expended a little of 
their wealth (and they now are grow- 
ing rapidly rich again) in improving 
the ventilation of the city, in gradually 
removing their frightful old streets, and 
in making spacious communications 
between the different quarters. The 
whole crowd of the canals ought to be 
built over; this alone, would give them 
handsome avenues. Let them follow 
theexample of London. See how we 
are piercing through the districts of 
ancient abomination, and pouring light 
upon the darkness of cellars and cen- 
turies. Smithfield already trembles, 
and even St Giles’s begins to think its 
privilege of annual fever in hazard. 
But the German will do none of these 
things—with his pipe in his mouth he 
will smoke away existence, as his fa- 
thers did before him—bequeath the 
business of improvement to his sons, 
who will pass through life with their 
souls wrapped in tobacco fumes, like 
their sallow predecessors—and trans- 
mit the recorded repulsiveness of any 
thing that meets the sensesin thelength 
and breadth of Teutchland, untouched 
by the hand of renovation, to the lat- 
ter ages of mankind. 
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Ovr narrative takes us back to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and 
places us in the town of Padua, at that 
time under the government of the Re- 
public of Venice. Angelo Malipieri 
was the podesta appointed by the Re- 
public to ruie over this dependency. 
It is well known that Venice was not 
only severe in its government, but 
equally jealous of those governors 
themselves on whom it conferred the 
necessary power of carrying its decrees 
into execution. The delegate of the 
Republic—fearful person as he might 
be to those placed under his authority 
—was himself the subject of perpetual 
surveillance, and under the complete 
control of that formidable Council of 
Ten, which still retains in history so 
mysterious and terriblea name. An- 
gelo Malipieri kept all Padua in awe 
—men held their breath as he passed 
—the lattice closed at his approach— 
the song ceased—man and woman 
alike dreaded his observation, escaped 
from his presence if it were possible, 
or, if to encounter him was unavoid- 
able, paid to him, in exterior deport- 
ment, the most profound deference. 
Yet Angelo Malipieri was himself 
afflicted with a more constant terror, 
suspicion, and alarm, than any of the 
inhabitants of Padua over whom he 
tyrannized. The Council of Ten, he 
was well aware, had their spies around 
him; amongst their number all could 
not possibly be his friends, and one 
enemy might have it in his power to 
accomplish his ruin. What those 
spies might report—what the Council 
might decree—who could assure him 
for a single day? A spy might not 
only discover, he might invent ; and 
that Council knew no limit to the se- 
verity of its decrees, and no resistance 
to their execution. An eastern despot, 
who, as the sole minister of his will, 
sends a solitary mute with the present 
of a bowstring to his disgraced vizier, 
could not have more confidence in its 
— than had this secret Council of 

en. 


But Angelo Malipieri had still 
other sources of disquietude. Not 
content with occupying one of the 
most embarrassing and perilous posi- 
tions of public life—one which secured 
him the hatred of all beneath, and the 
suspicion of all above him—he had 
contrived to make for himself a posi- 
tion in private life which, if not so 
dangerous, was equally embarrassing. 
He had married, as many noblemen 
then did, and as some, we suppose, do 
even to this day, a woman of high fa- 
mily and powerful connexions, for the 
sake of the wealth and influence which 
the alliance brought with it, but with- 
out any feeling of affection whatever 
for the lady of his choice. And though 
the bride was young and beautiful 
and amiable, this was no matter for 
wonder ; for Angelo knew well that 
Catarina Bragadina yielded him her 
hand solely through the persuasion or 
coercion of her relations—that her 
heart was engaged elsewhere—and 
that duty, cold, formal duty, was the 
utmost he could claim from one whom 
nature had rendered capable of the 
warmest and most devoted attach- 
ment. The lovely daughter of one of 
the proudest houses of Venetian no- 
bility, who in her maiden state was 
the envy of her sex, had been ever 
since her marriage kept in a splendid 
but harsh imprisonment, by a hus- 
band who was as jealous of his 
honour as he was indifferent and re- 
gardless of herself. That passion 
which Angelo had not found at 
home, he had sought abroad; and an 
actress who bore the name of Thisbia, 
a charming and fascinating creature, 
who had risen from the very lowest 
condition and class of society to the 
possession of great wealth and still 
greater popularity, was the object of 
his present idolatry. His dreaded 
power as-podesta was sufficient to keep 
aloof that flock of admirers attracted 
by the favourite actress of the day ; 
but the heart of Thisbia had by no 
means submitted to the tyrant of Pa- 
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dua. He could succeed in deterring 
and terrifying his rivals—in repelling 
others from her door—in securing for 
himself sucha reception in her house as 
had proclaimed him to the world at large 
a favoured lover; but all this had not 
ingratiated him with the pretty This- 
bia herself, who, though her manners 
had certainly not been irreproachable, 
was a person far more governed by 
the feelings of her heart than by any 
other earthly consideration. 

This fascinating woman kept the 
podesta in a perpetual fever of jea- 
lousy. She would sport with his pas- 
sion, and, by a thousand provoking 
sallies, manifest her own freedom from 


that thraldom she was even then throw- 


ing around him. Another lover she 
did not dare openly to favour —it 
would have been fatal, at least to him, 
so far to exasperate the tyrant of Pa- 
dua ; but this was the nearest approx- 
imation to success he had hitherto 
attained. Our podesta, therefore, had 
upon his hands, in the same town, a 
wife and a mistress, of both of whom 
he was jealous in the extreme—of the 
one for the sake of his honour, of the 
other for his love. His wife he kept 
confined within her own chamber in a 
seclusion as complete as any Turkish 
husband could possibly have desired ; 
his mistress he could not seclude from 
the world in the same manner, but he 
every where followed and watched her 
with a lynx-eyed suspicion. 

On the evening from which we take 
up our narrative, the mansion of This- 
bia was the scene of festivity, and was 
thronged with all the brilliant and the 
witty of the town of Padua. Not only 
the house, but the garden had been 
illuminated for the féte; and Angelo 
having taken Thisbia apart, was walk- 
ing with her to and fro ona marble 
terrace, where the orange-trees alter- 
nated with the glittering and coloured 
lamps, and which was at present de- 
serted of all other visiters. As was 
not unusual with the podesta, he had 
been making some few enquiries of 
the lady, which had evidently been 
prompted by his jealousy. 

“A brother?”—he might have 
been heard to say—* Is it a brother 
of yours, this young man who has 
lately followed you to Padua ?” 

** Yes,” replied Thisbia, “a bro- 
ther.” 

“And his name?” pursued the 
enquirer. 


[June, 
“Ts Rodolfo. I have told you this 
twenty times, my most redoubtable 
podesta. Have you no more gracious 
subject of conversation?” 

*“* Pardon, Thisbia ; I will ask no 
more questions. You played Ros- 
monda yesterday most exquisitely. 
Padua is very fortunate in possessing 
one whom all Italy extols. But, ah! 
how all this admiring and applausive 
audience irritate and wound me. I 
die with jealousy when I see so many 
eyes feasting upon your beauty. I 
could strike them all with blindness. 
Pray, who is that cavalier in a mask 
you conversed with this evening un- 
der the portico? Pardon, Thisbia; I 
will ask no more questions.” 

«* Well, well, you arch inquisitor— 
know that this cavalier in a mask 
was no other than your own lieute- 
nant, your captain of the sbirri, Vir- 
gilio Pasea.” 

«* And what would you have with 
him ?” 

‘* Ay, what ?—suppose I will not 
tell you?” said Thisbia in a playful 
manner; then, seeing that the podesta 
was preparing a visage of entreaty, 
she continued, “ Nay, no conjurations, 
signor. You shall know all if you 
will, but the story is something long. 
I am,” said Thisbia, and her manner 
suddenly altered, and she sank into a 
melancholy tone, ‘I am, as you know, 
nothing—nobody—a child of fortune, 
sprung from the lowest of the people 
—a comedian—a thing you may fondle 
one day and destroy the next, and do 
both with the same smile. Well, 
whatever I am, or may have been, I 
once had a mother. Do you know 
what it is to have a mother? Have 
you had one, gloomy signor—you ? 
Ah, you smile; but you do not know 
what it is to be a poor, weak, miser- 
able child, half-famished, friendless 
in the world; and then to feel that 
you have ever about you, above you, 
a woman, an angel; who walks when 
you walk, stops when you stop; who 
still looks on you, smiles to cheat you 
of your tears; who teaches you to 
talk, teavhes you to laugh, teaches 
you to love!—_who warms your little 
fingers in her hands; your little body 
between her knees; your little shiver. 
ing soul within her heart!—who gives 
her milk to you when an infant ; her 
bread when you are grown up; her 
life always!—to whom you say ‘mo- 
ther,’ who says to you ‘ child ;’ words 
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which God himself is pleased to hear! 
Well, I had such a mother. *’Twas a 
poor lone woman, without husband or 
friend, who sang ballads in the public 
streets. I went about with her, and 
as I grew up I-sang too. This was 
the commencement of my public 
career, signor. They used to throw 
us some miserable coin. One day 
my mother sang in the streets of Bre- 
scia some chime which bore an offen- 
sive allusion, of which she knew no- 
thing, to the republic of Venice. 
Brescia, like this Padua, lies under 
the dominion of your republic. An 
ambassador of Venice had passed at 
the time; the crowd had laughed; a 
senator of the republic was attracted 
to the spot ; he listened; my mother, 
quite unconscious, went on singing ; 
he ordered. the captain of the guard 
to take that vile woman to the gal- 
lows—yes, to the gallows! They 
seized upon my mother ; she said no- 
thing: why should she ?—they would 
not have heard her. She embraced 
me, and let fall her large tears upon 
my forehead ; she clasped to her bo- 
som a little metal crucifix she always 
carried with her, and let them bind 
her. I see it now, that crucifix. It 
was of polished copper, and my name, 
Thisbia, was rudely traced at the 
bottom of it with the sharp point of 
a needle: she had wished to unite in 
the same memorial all that was dear 
to her—her God and her child. J 
saw them bind my mother; I could 
not utter a word; I neither cried nor 
wept; I stood motionless, aghast, 
frozen, dead. No one in all the crowd 
spoke a word. But there was with 
the senator a young girl who held 
him by the hand, doubtless his daugh- 
ter, who was struck with pity. The 
beautiful child, she threw herself at 
the feet of her father; she wept so 
bitterly, and her tears fell from eyes 
so lovely, that she obtained the par- 
don of my mother. When the poor 
woman was unloosed, she took her 
crucifix and gave it to the child, ’twas 
all she had to give, and told her it 
would bring her happiness. Soon 
after this, my mother died. I have 
become rich. I wish to see that child, 
that infant-angel, who saved my mo- 
ther. Who knows?—she is now 
grown up to womanhood; she is pro- 
bably unhappy; she may now have 
need of me. In every town I visit, 
I call before me the sbirri, the men 
of police; I relate this adventure, 


and to him who finds out the person 
I am in search of, I will give ten 
thousand golden sequins. For thjs 
reason I spoke to Virgilio Pasca, the 
masked cavalier, under the portico. 
—Are you satisfied?” 

“Ten thousand golden sequins!” 
said Angelo, “ What, then, will you 
give to the woman herself if you 
should find her ?” 

“‘ My life! if it will profit her.” 

**But how could you recognise 
her?” 

** By my mother’s crucifix.” 

“ Pooh! she will long since have 
lost a piece of worthless copper.” 

«No, no, no!” exclaimed Thisbia; 
‘* we never lose what has been earned 
like that. And now, Signor Angelo,” 
said the pretty actress, returning to 
her natural gaiety of manner, “ any 
more questions? or is your jealous 
curiosity appeased for the present ? 
Why, what a sombre aspect you con- 
tinually wear! you, too, who are all- 
powerful in Venice. In vain I light 
up my house, my gardens; I cannot 
light up a smile upon your countenance. 
In vain I give you music; you return 
it not in gaiety. Prythee smile.” 

“I do smile,” said the podesta, 
wreathing his visage into what cer- 
tainly needed the assurance of his 
word to certify that it was a smile, 
‘* You wonder, my dear Thisbia, that 
I am not gay. I have heard your 
story—hear something of mine. I 
am, as you say, all-powerful here in 
Padua, the sovereign and tyrant of 
this town. But absolute as I am, 
above me—mark you, Thisbia—there 
is something greater—dark, full of 
shadows, terrible; there is Venice, 
the state-inquisition, the Council of 
Ten. The Council of Ten! speak 
of it in a whisper; there is always a 
listener near. They are men whom 
no one knows, who know us all; 
who are visible in none of the forms 
and ceremonies of government, who 
are visible in every scaffold that is 
raised ; men who have their hands on 
all heads—yours, mine, that of the 
doge himself; who wear no royal 
robe, no ducal mantle, no crown, no- 
thing to designate them to the eye; 
who, for all apparatus of power, have 
a few secret signs, the spy, and the 


‘executioner; men who speak to the 


people of Venice only through the 
bronze mouth of the lion of St Mark : 


fatal mouth, which you may think is 
mute, but which speaks, nevertheless, . 
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with terrible effect, for it cries to all 
that pass—Denounce! denounce! and 
the wretch once denounced, is taken ; 
once taken, is powerless as the worm. 
At Venice every thing is done secret- 
ly, mysteriously, surely. Condemned, 
executed ; no one to see, to hear you; 
not a cry possible, not a look that is 
returned by a human eye; the victim 
has a gag, the executioner a mask. 
But why did I speak just now of scaf- 
folds? At Venice men die not on the 
scaffold. They disappear. A man is 
missing from his family. What has 
become of him? Oh, the leads, the 
wells, the canal Orfano—they could 
tell! At night-time you may hear 
something fall into the water: pass 
on—hear it not. Venice, for the rest, 
is dance and festivity, music and 
torches, gondolas, theatres, and a car- 
nival of five months. You, Thisbia, 
a comedian, see Venice only on this 
side; I, who am a senator, know it 
on the other. Oh, believe me, there 
is in every palace—in mine, in that of 
the doge—a secret passage, unknown 
to the master of it, that traverses 
along the walls of every salon, of 
every chamber, of every closet; a 
dark corridor, of which others have 
the key, and whose windings others 
trace, and through which men pass 
and repass utterly unknown to you, 
upon some mysterious business, in 
which you are kept profoundly igno- 
rant! Often in the night-time, I have 
sat upright in my bed and heard steps 
within the wall. Oh, this Council of 
Ten! Put a workman alone in a cel- 
lar; bid him make you a lock: be- 
fore the lock is finished, the Council 
of Ten have the key of it. Madam, 
madam, the valet who waits on me is 
a spy; the friend who salutes me is a 
spy ; the priest who confesses me is a 
spy; the woman who swears she loves 
me is a spy” —— 

“Indeed, signor!” interrupted This- 
bia. 

“I mean not you,” continued 
the excited podesta ; “* and moreover 
you never say that youlove me. Every 
thing, I repeat, that sees me is an eye 
of The Ten—every thing that hears 
me is an ear of The Ten—every thing 
that touches me is a hand of The Ten 
—hand how terrible! that for a long 
time gently feels, then seizes with sud- 
den and pitiless grasp. Magnificent 
er that lam! It is my mission 

ere to tame and subjugate this town ; 
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it is my command to make myself 
terrible ; meanwhile I cannot be sure 
that to-morrow morning there shall 
not appear in my chamber some mi- 
serable sbirro, who shall tell me to 
rise and follow him, and miserable 
wretch though he may be, I shall rise 
and follow him—and where? To 
some horrible and cavernous place 
from which he will issue without me, 
Tyrant of Padua—slave of Venice!” 

«¢ Truly I pity you,” replied This- 
bia; * what a frightful position have 
you described !” 

«Yes, I am an instrument with 
which one people tortures another 
people. Such tools wear out fast, 
and break often.” 

At this point of the conversation, 
Angelo, on turning round, discovered 
a man lying on the terrace under the 
shade of one of the orange-trees. He 
was attired ‘like a minstrel, and lay 
fast asleep, with his guitar by his side; 
but nevertheless the suspicions of the 
podesta were immediately aroused. 

Thisbia smiled at his alarm, as she 
informed him that the sleeper was a 
poor player on the guitar—half an 
idiot—whom the dean of St Mark’s 
had recommended to her compassion. - 
He had been in the house a fortnight, 
finding his dinner with the servants, 
and throwing himself to sleep in the 
first quiet corner that he met with. 
His name was Homodei. Her mo- 
ther, she added, had wandered in the 
same way from town to town—he 
should stay in her house as long as 
he pleased. 

Notwithstanding this account of 
Homodei, and although his appear- 
ance bore out the description given 
of him, Angelo could not help look- 
ing at him with suspicion. His col- 
loquial fervour was entirely checked, 
and Thisbia had no difficulty in per- 
suading him to go and join the other 
guests. She herself, she said, would 
soon follow him, but she saw her bro- 
ther Rodolfo coming, and would first 
have a word with him. j 

The podesta left, and the brother 
Rodolfo took his place. 

Brother, indeed! He was no bro- 
ther—neither was his name Rodolfo ; 
though as every one in Padua is call- 
ing him by that assumed name, we 
shall retain it throughout the narra- 
tive. Ifthe charming actress was coy 
and cold to the podesta, she made 
amends by her ardent reception of 
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Rodolfo. This cavalier had followed 
her to Padua, or, at all events, had 
again met her at this town, after an 
intimacy formed shortly before in 
another part of Italy; for Thisbia, as 
might be presumed from her profes- 
sion, ofteu passed from city to city. 
In order to facilitate their intercourse, 
and balk the jealous scrutiny of the 
podesta, she at once declared him to 
be her brother, and they had for some 
days, under the protection of this as- 
sumed relationship, enjoyed the unre- 
strained intercourse of lovers. 

But while the manner of Thishia 
was most caressing, frank, and fond, 
an eyewitness could not have failed 
to observe that the demeanour of 
Rodolfo was far more calm and re- 
served than so cordial a reception 
from so beautiful a woman would have 
led him to expect. After she had 
been pouring out her heart to him in 
those wild and passionate strains, 
which, as they are only intelligible to 
lovers, we here willingly omit, he 
would reply kindly, but briefly—he 
would praise her beauty, and her ge- 
nerous heart that deserved to be loved; 
but he did this with more of reflection 
than of passion: it was honest ap- 
plause, too honest to please a quick- 
sighted lover. But Thisbia was too 
happy to love and to be loved, to ex- 
ercise a very rigid scrutiny on the 
deportment of her cavalier. 

But she could not devote the whole 
evening to a déte-d-téte with Rodolfo ; 
she was compelled to leave him to 
rejoin her other visiters. Their in- 
terview, it was agreed, should again 
be renewed when ail the guests had 
departed ; nay, if he chose to be upon 
that terrace in about an hour’s time, 
they might before that see each other 
again. 

‘‘ Charming woman! you deserve 
to be loved,” said Rodolfo to himself 
when she had left—* but I love you 
not.” 

“No!” said a voice behind him, 
** you love her not!” At that moment 
Rodolfo felt the hand of a stranger 
upon his shoulder. It was Homodei 
—the idiot—the guitar player. ‘ No,” 
continued he, ** you do not love this 
woman, neither is your name Rodolfo. 
Your name is Eccelino da Romana— 
a noble of ancient family—and you 
love” 

** Ha! who art thou?” interrupted 
Rodolfo. 
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«I am the idiot and the musician,” 
replied Homodei with a bitter smile. 
* And you love Catarina Bragadina! 
You won her heart—you could not 
wio her hand. You qnitted Venice, 
you have fled to every part of Italy, 
but love has fullowed you. You have 
throwa yourself headlovg into plea- 
sures, distractions, follies, vices—use- 
Jess! You have endeavoured to love 
other women—this comedian, for in- 
stance—still useless! —the old love 
has always reappeared under the 
new. You have come to Padua—it 
was not to follow Thishia—it was be- 
cause the wife of the podesta” 

“ Peace!” exclaimed Rodolfo, 
** Hold thy peace! Name her not.” 

‘* Would you see her ?—see her 
this night?” 

«© Who are you?” was the answer 
of the astonished Rodolfo. 

‘** T am the idiot and the musician,” 
replied Homodei with the same sinis- 
ter smile. ‘* Would you see Cata- 
rina Bragadini, the wife of Angelo 
Malipieri, who is both her husband 
and her jailer ?” 

** Would I see her? Oh, God! 
that it were possible!’ exclaimed 
Rodolfo. 

“You would see her then? You 
shall.” 

“Where?” 

‘* In her own chamber. At mid- 
night meet me at the southern side of 
the podesta’s palace, and I will be 
your guide. Go 10w—remember at 
midnight. At present leave this place 
to me, I have need of it.” And Ro- 
dolfo withdrew to prepare himself for 
his mysterious appointment. 

Homodei lingered on the terrace, 
where he was aware that Thisbia 
would soon make her re-appearance. 
She came, and was disappointed in not 
finding Rodolfo, but still more sur- 
prised when she saw Homodei stand 
before her, looking at her with a keen 
penetrating glance, very unlike the 
idiot she had been ready to answer for 
to the podesta. 

‘He is gone, Signora,” said Ho- 
modei. 

“* Ha!” exclaimed Thisbia, ** what 
dreadful deceit is this! And the un- 
happy podesta !” 





‘Never mind the podesta. He is 
gone, I say.” 

«© Who are you?” 

“IT am a musician, lady.” And, 


taking his guitar in his hand, he con- 
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tinued—“ This instrument, you see, 
has strings, and they emit a sound ac- 
cording as I finger them,—and the 
human heart, whether of man or 
woman, has certain strings or fivres, 
and the musician can play upon these 
also. Suppose this evening—by some 
accident—a young cavalier, who wears 
a black plume in his hat, should break 
an appointment he has made—I know 
the place where, at midnight, you will 
find him.” 

s¢ Where ?—with whom ?—a wo- 
man ?’’—asked Thisbia. 

«* A very fair one.” 

«Oh, God! what mean you? Who 
are you?” repeated the distracted 
Thisbia. 

- The musician—would you find 
him?” 

*©I do not believe you—I do not 
heed you for a moment. It isa horrid 
lie— Rodolfo loves ;’—and she conti- 
nued to pour forth her protestations 
of faith in the constancy of her lover. 

Homodei, as if he heard them not, 
approaching still nearer to her, said, 
in the calmest possible voice—** You 
have doubtless remarked, that the 
podesta, Angelo Malipieri, carries, 
suspended by a chain round his neck, 
a little golden trinket, of very elegant 


workmanship. Thattrinket is a key. 


It will open a door. Make pretence 
that you have a fancy for that trinket. 
Ask it of him without saying a word 
of the use we intend to make of it.” 

«¢ A key!” replied Thisbia; “1 will 
not ask a key ot him. Whoare you, 
that would make me suspicious of Ro- 
dolfo? JI would not have this key.— 
Go, I will not hear another word from 

“The podesta,” said Homodei, in 
the same calm voice, “is coming. 
When you have the key, I will ex- 
plain how we are to use it to-night. 
I will return in a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Wretch!” reiterated Thisbia, ‘do 
you not hear me? I say I will not 
have this key. Iam confident of Ro- 
dolfo. This key, I do not think of it, 
—I will not speak a word of it to the 

odesta”—__ 

‘* In a quarter of an hour,” replied 
Homodei, and left the terrace as An- 
gelo made his appearance. 

How it happened we leave the 
reader to explain for himself, but it 
Certainly was the fact, that Angclo 
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Malipieri never received so kind a 
welcome from the pretty actress as he 
did at this moment. Her playful and 
caressing manner necessarily brought 
her to observe and to handle that little 
golden trinket, which was suspended 
by a chain round the neck of the po- 
desta. She remarked on the beauty 
of its design—-surely it was the work 
of Benvenuto Cellini—what would it 
be for? Why, the toy was fitter for 
a woman than a man. 

The podesta explained that it was a 
key. 

‘ key !—she never could have 
guessed it,—and what would it open? 
lt opened several doors, and amongst 
others that of a bed-chamber. 

Thisbia was surprised that so small 
a key should open a door; but since 
it was a key and not a mere trinket, 
she would not ask him for it. 

The podesta, who had never been 
able to persuade her to accept any 
present from him, was delighted to 
think that she had taken a fancy to 
this trinket. He pressed it on her. 
He had another key—it was quite safe 
in her keeping—he would have every 
lock in his palace altered, if this 
would remove herscruples. She took 
it—she returned it—she again played 
with it as it hung upon his neck.— 
«* Well,” she said at last, “since you 
30 earnestly wish it, I will accept this 
toy.” 

She had no sooner got the key in 
her possession than she found some 
excuse for dismissing the podesta. 
Homodei was already standing at the 
corner of the terrace. ‘I have the 
key!” she exclaimed, as she ran to- 
wards him, * And now?” 

Homodei took the key and carefully 
examined it. * It is right,” he said. 
«¢ One hour after midnight, I will come 
and be your guide. I will show you 
the first door you have to open with it 
—after which you can proceed without 
me, for you will only have to walk 
straight forward.” 

«‘ But what shall I find after the 


first door?” enquired Thisbia. 


* Another.” 

** And what then ?” 

“A third. The same key opens 
them all.” 

«© And what behind the third 2” 

** You will see,’’ said Homodei with 
a laugh, and left her. 
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Catarina, the wife of the podesta, 
lived, as we have said, in a state little 
short of absolute imprisonment. Her 
chamber, which was situated at the 
extreme corner of the mansion, had 
but one communication with the other 
apartments of the house; and not 
only was this chamber kept locked, 
but several of the contiguous rooms, 
which it was necessary to traverse 
before reaching it, were locked also, 
Connected with this chamber, was a 
small cireular oratory for the lady's 
devotion, from which there was no 
outlet whatever. The window was 
indeed ornamented with a balcony, 
but it was one which the lover's sere- 
nade could hardly reach, much less 
the lover himself; when standing 
on it, you look down from an eleva- 
tion of ninety feet of perpendicular 
stone work, aud the river Brenta was 
flowing close beneath. If, as we shall 
presently find, there was a secret door 
wrought in the wainscot of this cham- 
ber, and further concealed by tapestry, 
it was one unknown to the fair inha- 
bitant, and could only be used against 
her for her betrayal and destruction. 
The interior of the chamber was as 
elegantly and magnificently furnished 
as wealth and art could effect. The 
bed was a throne—even the ottoman 
might have served as footstool to a 
sovereign in his state—but it was still 
a prison ; and her husband, when he 
condescended to visit her, spoke and 
looked as might become the jailer. 

This chamber, although it was 
midnight, was at present unoccupied ; 
the lamp was burning alone ; the fair 
prisover was in her oratory at her 
devotions. But though no one was 
there, the tapestry in one corner of the 
room was seen to move; it was drawn 
aside, and a door opened, disclosing a. 
dark passage from which Homodei 
ascended, followed by Rodolfo. 

‘¢ Enter,” said the former. 

** Where am 1?” enquired Rodolfo. 

‘« Perhaps on the first step of you 
scaffold,” was the very encouraging 
reply. ‘ Have you never heard that 
there is in Padua a chamber, which, 
though full of gold and velvet, flowers, 
perfumes, and perhaps of love, it is 


fatal to enter? for even to open the 
door of it is a crime punishable with 
death, be the culprit whom he may, 
noble or plebeian, young or old?” 

“‘ You speak of the chamber of the 
podesta’s wife ?”’ 

“‘ In that chamber you are now 
standing.—If you have fear there is 
yet time—the door is still open—you 
may retreat.” 

* Where is she ?” was the sole an- 
swer of the lover. 

«You will remain, then?’ said Ho- 
modei. ‘ She is now in her oratory— 
she will be here instantly. I presume 
you do not desire my company ?” 

Homodei, before quitting the apart- 
ment, contrived to place upon the 
table, unseen by Rodolfo, an open let« 
ter; and then, retiring through the 
masked door, left Rodolfo alone in the 
chamber. 

He was not alone long. When 
Catarina entered from her oratory, 
and found her old lover kneeling at 
her feet, her first thought was that of 
alarm for the danger that he ran; and 
she could reflect on nothing else than 
how to secure his immediate escape 
from the perilous spot on which he 
stood. Rodolfo succeeded in assuring 
her that he was safe—that he had been 
conducted there by a secret passage, 
and could retreat at will. She then 
bade him sit down ina chair by her 
side, and gave herself up to the plea- 
sure of again seeing and conversing 
with one she had so sincerely loved. 

«‘ They forced me,” she said, ‘ as 
you know, to this marriage ; it was a 
prison that they closed upon me. This 
jealous keeper of mine dreads his hon- 
our. Rodolfo, you whom I love, I tell 
you that his honour is safe—but this 
heart, Rodolfo, it is still thine.” 

With fond enquiry she entreated 
him to tell her what he had been doing 
—where he had been wandering—what 
had filled up his history in the inter- 
val of their separation. It was a 
void, he said—he could think only 
of that separation—he knew not what 
he had been doing—he knew only 
what he had fe/t. Then the next mo- 
ment, Catarina, with still greater fond- 
ness,imposed silence upon him. There 
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were moments, she said, when words 
were an hinderance. Let him be 
silent, she thought to herself—I am 
looking at him; let him be silent—I 
am loving him ; let him be silent—I 
am happy! 

But this ecstasy was of short dura- 
tion. Her eye fell upon the open let- 
ter which had been placed by Homo- 
dei upon the table. Had Rodolfo put 
it there? Who then? were questions 
rapidly asked. Rodolfo knew nothing 
of it. His mysterious guide had most 
probably left it there. 

She took it up, and read the follow- 
ing terrible lines— 

«© A spy of the Council of Ten may 
be contemned when he loves—is he 
contemptible when he revenges ?” 

Catarina exclaimed that they were 
lost! She knew the handwriting. It 
was Homodei's, a fearful man, who 
had made advances of love towards 
her, which she had indignantly repell- 
ed; and who had now plotted this 
« abolical revenge, in which her hon- 
our was to be sacrificed, and the life 
of him who was dearest to her—per- 
haps also her own. 

Rodolfo rushed to the masked door 
—it was locked; he ran to the bal- 
cony—it was ninety feet high, and the 
Brenta beneath. They both listened 
— they heard steps approaching 
through the adjoining chamber. Ca- 
tarina hurried Rodolfo into her ora- 
tory, the only place of concealment, 
and having locked the door, sat down 
to meet her husband with what ap- 
parent composure she could assume. 

To her «astonishment, it was not 
Angelo Malipieri who made his ap- 
pearance. It was a woman, a soli- 
tary woman, who, holding a lamp in 
one hand, and a small key in the other, 
came treading on tiptoe and silently 
into the chamber. It was Thisbia, 
who, deserted by Rodolfo at the hour 
of their appointed interview, had 
found in this a confirmation of those 
suspicions which Homodei had con- 
veyed into her mind. She entered 
the chamber of the podesta’s wife with 
a heart full of rage and bitterness, and 
with a determination to a full re- 
venge upon her rival. 

«¢ Who, and what am I? and what 
seek 1?” she said in answer to the 
questions which her appearance na- 
turally called forth from the surprised 
Catarina. ‘I am the mistress—so 
men call me, at least—of the podesta, 
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and I hold in my power the virtuous 
wife of the podesta. Iam a come- 
dian, a stage girl—you are a noble, 
virtuous matron, and I hold you in 
my power. Deny it not—he was 
there—sitting upon that chair; you 
should have arranged them better, 
madam. Where is he ?—virtuous 
matron, indeed! They pass veiled 
through the streets—they are going 
to the church—and all you who meet 
them, you stand aside, you bow, you 
reverence. Fools! go up to them— 
tear off the veil, behind the veil there 
is a mask ; tear off the mask, behind 
the mask there is a mouth that lies, 
I am the mistress of the podesta, and 
you are his wife, and I will destroy 
you. Where is he?” 

“Who?” faltered Catarina. 

“© Where is he? here is a door’— 
trying the door of the oratory —* open 
it.” « 

‘It is my oratory, madam—nothing 
else. There is no person there. Some 
one has deceived you. | live retired, 
banished, concealed from all eyes ’’— 

« The veil!” 

«It is my oratory, I assure you. 
There is nothing but my prayer- 
book” — 

“ The mask !” 

‘«* There is no one there” — 

** The mouth that lies! Ah, you 
speak to me with the terror of a cul- 
prit! Try again—be angry—indig- 
nant—put on the injured woman.” 
Then, perceiving a cloak which Ro- 
dolfo in his haste had dropt upon the 
floor, ** And this is not the mantle of 
a man?” she exclaimed, as she held it 
up in triumph before the terrified Ca- 
tarina. ‘ That door shall be open- 
ed,” and she rushed to the door of the 
chamber, and called aloud on Angelo 
Malipieri! 

Catarina was in despair. 

How this stranger had gained ad- 
mittance, or what had made her so 
bitter an enemy, she could not divine ; 
but she felt persuaded that it all 
formed a portion of the same plot 
which the spy of the Council of Ten 
had formed for her destruction. She 
sank on her knees before a small cru- 
cifix that was suspended against the 
wall. 

Thisbia had followed her with her 
eye, and seeing the crucifix, she dart- 
ed at it—snatched it from the wall— 
and overwhelmed the astonished Cata- 
rina with a new string of questions— 
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how came she by it?—who gave it 
her ?— 

A poor woman, she replied, whose 
life she had saved when a child. There 
was some name scratched at the bot- 
tom of it—‘* Thisbia,”’ she believed. 

There was no time for further ex- 
planation. Angelo Malipieri, called 
up by the cries of Thisbia, entered 
the apartment. Angry, suspicious, 
cruel, when even no cause of offence 
had been given, Catarina could ex- 
pect no mercy from him whatever, now 
that, in the discovery of Rodolfo, a 
very reasonable ground of jealousy 
would be afforded him. She was pre- 
paring her mind to encounter the very 
worst, when, to her surprise, Thisbia 
came calmly forward to Angelo. 

*‘ Do not be alarmed,” she said, “ I 
will explain all. Briefly, there is a 
plot against your life. To-morrow 
morning you are to be assassinated as 
you step out of your palace. I have 
heard it but just now, and have come 
in the middle of the night to warn 
your lady of it, that she might pre- 
vent your stirring out without the ne- 
cessary precautions. I did but men- 
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tion your assassination, and she 
swooned—see, she is trembling still.” 

Catarina was stupefied. Angelo had 
too many reasons to believe the ,pro- 
bability of the tale to reject it. 

« But why,” said he, ‘* bring this 
to my wife ?” 

“To what other chamber in this 
house,” she said with a smile, ** could 
I, at this time of night, have directed 
myself?” 

‘«¢ But how could you gain entrance 
here ?” 

«© The key you gave me.” 

“‘T never told you that it opened 
these chambers.” 

‘© Oh, you forget !” 

** And thecloak—what means this?” 

«*T threw it round me as a disguise 
and protection—I had a hat also, but 
I have somewhere dropt it. And 
now you shall escort me home, if you 
will.” 

Thisbia first contrived to slip into 
the hand of Catarina the key by which 
she had entered, that she might there- 
by secure the escape of Rodolfo, and 
then left the apartment with Angelo. 


Cuapter III, 


Tue Porson. 


When Rodolfo had escaped from 
the oratory, the first thing he medi- 
tated was the just punishment, it could 
scarcely be called revenge, due to the 
wretch who had so nearly betrayed 
both himself and Catarina to destruc- 
tion. The next day the body of Ho- 
modei, the spy of the Council of Ten, 
was found lying on the bauks of the 
Brenta, pierced through with more 
than one mortal wound, either by the 
sword or the dagger. But the villain 
had still lived too long. That morn. 
ing Rodolfo had dispatched a brief 
letter to Catarina to assure her that 
he had made good his escape, and had 
given this in charge to Dafne, her 
confidential attendant. Homodei had, 
by terrible threats, induced the girl to 
deliver the letter to him, and having 
thus intercepted it, he caused it to be 
conveyed to the hands of Angelo. 
The dying wretch had therefore left 
his sting in the very heart of his an- 
tagonist. 

Rodolfo had been so far prudent as 
not to sign his name to the letter. 


Angelo believed he saw in it a con- 
vincing proof of his wife’s infidelity ; 
but he could not gather from it who 
the person was who had thus assailed 
his honour in the dearest point. That 
some one had an interview at night 
with his wife was evident from the 
letter; her guilt, therefore, he consi- 
dered as proved beyond doubt; on 
her at least he would take an ample 
revenge, although the other culprit 
might for a short time escape detec- 
tion. 

Amongst those to whom the podesta 
showed this letter, in order by the 
handwriting to discover the person 
who had sent it, Thisbia, as may be 
supposed, was not the last. Poor 
Thisbia! she knew well that she was 
one of that class of women to whom 
men use the language of love merely 
to cover pleasure with the gloss of 
sentiment—to whom they are not even 
supposed to use it with any deeper 
meaning ; she saw, too, that she had 
all along been deceiving herself, and 
loving Rodolfo with her whole heart 
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and soul, she had given to his words 
the same intense passion that she 
breathed into her own. But reflec- 
tions such as these, while they ex- 
plained her position, by no means 
rendered it more tolerable; they were 
of a kind manifestly to add to the 
poignancy of her grief. But this 
woman, who had saved her mother’s 
life, she would save her life; and as 
Rodolfo loved Aer, why, she would 
save that life for him. And for her- 
self, she would go weep till her heart 
broke ; there was nothing left her, 
she thought, but to die. 

When Angelo requested her to look 
at the letter, and say if she knew the 
handwriting, she took the paper at 
first with eagerness from his hands ; 
something like a hope had crossed her 
mind that, after all, it might not have 
been Rodo!fo who was concealed that 
night in the oratory; but every thought 
of that kind vanished the moment she 
had glanced at the letter. Did she 
know the handwriting, indeed? Alas! 
no one better. But she returned it 
slowly to the podesta. She knew ne- 
thing of it. 

Angelo proceeded to converse upon 
his schemes of revenge. His wife 
should die. The headsman and his 
attendants had already been brought 
into the palace. Thisbia suggested 
that, supposing the death of his wife 
resolved on, this should be effected in 
the most private manner possible, so 
as to attract no public notice, and to 
conceal rather than render notorious 
the dishonour done to the podesta. 
Why employ the headsman or the 
assassin? why any other hand than 
his own? why not administer poison? 
She had some of a most potent qua- 
lity. It had been sent to her as an 
invaluable present by the Archdeacon 
of St Mark’s. She would fetch it, if 
he pleased. 

All this appeared very good counsel 
to the podesta, and it was agreed upon 
between them, that Thisbia shonld 
bring the poison to the palace, and 
that they two only should be cogni- 
zant of the fate of the unhappy Cata- 
rina. 

Unhappy indeed! for before the 
bitterness of death could arrive, she 
was to endure another trial, and to be 
harassed with distressing fears for 
the fate of Rodolfo. Angelo, as he 
returned to his palace, resolved or one 
more attempt to discover the writer of 
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that letter which had acquainted him, 
as he supposed, with his dishonour ; 
and his eagerness to make this disco- 
very may be judged of by this, that 
to attain it he had brought himself to 
forego some portion of his revenge 
upon his wife. He proceeded to her 
chamber. He had previously, again 
and again, demanded the name of the 
writer, but had obtained no answer. 
He now laid the letter open upon her 
table, and gave her this alternative— 
*‘ Sign,” said he, “at the bottom of 
this paper, the name of the person 
who wrote it; and instead of death, 
the imprisonment of a convent shall 
be your only punishment. I give you 
one hour to reflect. Sign his name, 
and you are saved. Death for him, 
a convent for yourself. If, at the end 
of an hour, the signature is not there, 
your death is inevitable.” And he left 
her with the letter lying open before 
her. 

She had not sat long before a gentle 
tap was heard at the door, and Rodol- 
fo, taking advantage of the key which 
had been given him to make his escape 
from the oratory, entered the room. 
Quite ignorant of the discovery which 
Angelo had made, he came to tell her 
that Homodei, the terrible spy of the 
Council of Ten, was dead.— Catarina, 
concealing her own dreadful position, 
appeared to hear the news with satis- 
faction.—Alas! he had left behind 
him such a legacy of mischief as even 
his malice would hardly wish to in- 
crease. He noticed, he said, that 
throughout the palace there was an air 
of gloom, of mystery, of coufusion— 
what was the cause of it? Catarina 
did not know. He had met men car- 
rying in through a private gate at the 
rear of the palace, an empty coflin— 
for whom could it be? Catarina 
started and turned pale, but recover- 
ing herself, answered, that she did not 
know. She implored him to leave her, 
for the peril to which he was exposing 
himself was more than she could 
endure. He then mentioned that he 
had written a few lines to her to-as- 
sure her of his safety—had she re- 
ceived them? Oh, yes, she had re- 
ceived them. His letter had certainly 
come to hand—there it lay open upon 
the table. He was glad to hear that 
it had not been intereépted. She 
again entreated him to go, and en- 
joined him not to write again—not to 
write at all, either to her or any one 
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else, while he remained in Padua—it 
was a woman’s fancy, but it-was her 
request—she was sure he would:grant 
it. ‘Andnow,”she said, rising from 
her chair, “you must indeed go— 
the danger you are in while you stand 
there is frightful—I cannot support it 
another moment.” And giving and 
permitting an embrace, more tender 
than her lover had hitherto received— 
folding him for an instant in her arms 
—she bade him adieu, and again sat 
herself down in the chair from which 
she had risen. 

Generous woman! what an effort 
had she made to conceal from her 
lover the terrible fate that hung over 
her own head! The thought had 
occurred to her of escaping from 
death and her murderous husband, by 
immediate flight with Rodolfo—such 
a course was surely justifiable, and the 
attempt could not possibly aggravate 
the peril of her own situation ; but 
she reflected on the improbability of 
success, and refused to involve Ro- 
dolfo in the certain destruction that 
awaited on herself. 

Exactly at the expiration of the 
hour Angelo returned. He returned 
with Thisbia, bearing in her hand the 
vial of poison. He walked straightway 
to the letter—it was in the same con- 
dition in which he had left it, and in 
the samespot—it had not been touched. 

‘«* Have you reflected madam ?” he 
said, with the utmost sternness of 
deportment. ‘ You die, or you dis- 
close the writer of this letter. Will 
you name him ?” 

Catarina had never for an instant 
thought of this side of the alternative. 

‘Then you drink this,” he said, 
taking the vial from Thisbia and 
placing it before her on the table. 

‘‘ Is it poison?” exclaimed Catarina. 

** It is!’ exclaimed her husband. 

Catarina Bragadini had not hesi- 
‘tated a moment in choosing death her- 
self rather than bring destruction on 
the head of Rodolfo; and if the death 
she was about to die had been ten 
times more terrific, it never could 
have extorted from her the name of 
the writer of that letter. But it was 
one thing for a tender and affectionate 
woman to be utterly incapable of pre- 
serving her own life by the sacrifice of 
one whom she loved, and quite another 
thing to possess the fortitude neces- 
sary to meet her own inevitable fate. 
She never looked an. instant at the 
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alternative of escape, but she shrank 
‘with terror from the poison. 

«You will drink it madam,” said 
Angelo, “or I call in those who with 
the axe or the dagger shall perform 
their office more rudely. Even this 
is a lenity. A guilty woman is spared 
a public execution.” 

‘“‘ Assassin! murderer!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘Iam not guilty. There is 
one whom I love—l tell you this— 
and I say it with an innocent brow. 
I am not guilty, but you wish to be- 
lieve it—you have got possession of a 
piece of paper you think condemns 
me, and you will hear nothing. You 
married me for my wealth—against 
my known attachment— basely for 
my wealth—and what marriage has 
it been? You have never loved me, 
yet have been jealous in the extreme; 
you have kept me in a prison; you 
have installed a mistress in my place. 
To men all things are permitted. Al- 
ways severe, always sombre and sus- 
picious—never a kind word—happy 
arts to win the affections of a woman | 
And now you come to murder me— 
come with this woman here, your 
public mistress, who is interested to 
destroy me—who seems already to 
have acted the part of a spy—who 
comes now to assist in my execu- 
tion.” 

Angelo seized his wife by the arm, 
and insisted on her swallowing the 
fatal draught without further delay. 
She advanced her hand to the vial— 
she carried the deadly liquor to her 
lips—her courage failed—she laid it 
down again. 

** No; I cannot!” she exclaimed. 
*¢ Oh, ’tis frightful! Think, reflect, 
what a horrible thing it is that you 
are doing. A woman—a meek, 
lonely woman—abandoned by all—no 
relative near—no friend — without 
power to resist—you come and poison 
her in a remote corner of her own 
house.” 

Thisbia could not restrain an ex- 
pression of sympathy at her suffer- 
ing. 

"The despairing lady caught at it 
as a fragile hope. ‘‘ Ah!” she said, 
turning to Thisbia, “ you sighed—I 
heard you—deny it not—you have 
some pity on me. You see he would 
assassinate me here—is it possible that 
you assist him in this deed? Oh no! 
no! Hold, I will explain it all to you, 
and you will speak for me to the po- 
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desta. Tell him, for he will not hear 
me, that what he is doing—it is horri- 
ble, execrable. If I offended you just 
now, pardon me, madam. I am in- 
nocent—but he will believe nothing. 
Oh, do not tell me that I must take 
courage! Why am I to have this 
courage? I am not ashamed to bea 
woman —a weak, fearful woman. 
You see I weep, because this death 
terrifies me. Am I not a creature to 
be pitied, to be spared ?” 

The podesta, foaming with rage 
and impatience, rushed out of the room 
to call on those who should perform 
at once the act which he persisted in 
regarding as one of justice as well as 
revenge. 

Thisbia, as soon as he had left, en- 
deavoured to persuade her that it was 
her better course to take the poison. 
Against the swords and daggers that 
would soon make their appearance 
there could be no resistance—and for 
their wounds no cure. She was al- 
most in as great an agony of mind at 
this moment as Catarina herself. If 
she explained her meaning too clearly 
she was afraid that Catarina would, 
by some imprudence, betray her se- 
cret; and if she could not prevail upon 
her to take the poison, her death she 
knew was inevitable. 

The step of Angelo, accompanied 
by other steps, was now heard at the 
door. She rushed towards it. ‘ En- 
ter alone—alone!”’ she exclaimed, as 
she closed it in the face of the hurrid 
group who now approached; ‘ she 
consents—she obeys.” He entered 
alone. 

Catarina, with some vague hope that 
she had a friend in Thisbia—certain 
that she had an implacable enemy in 
her husband—drank the poison. Its 
operation seemed to be almost instan- 
taneous, and she sank upon the fluor 
to all appearances dead. 

A coffin, as we have already inti- 
mated, had been prepared, and bearers 
were in readiness to cunvey her to the 
tomb. 

Thisbia, by a bribe which was suf. 
ficiently munificent to have purchased 
these men for any act whatever, in- 
duced them to carry an empty evffin 
to the tomb, and to bear the body of 
Catarina to her owu chamber, and 
deposit it on her own bed. She also 
gave orders to a domestic to see that 
two fleet horses were procured, and 
kept in readiness near a private en- 
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tranee of her house. She then sat 
down at the foot of the bed to await 
the recovery of Catarina—for we need 
not say that it was a narcotic, and not 
a puison, that had been administered. 
The little metal crucifix jay upon her 
lap. ‘ Ah, my mother!" she said, 
‘if this present has brought happiness 
to any one, it has not been to thy 
daughter !” 

But Rodolfo, was he all this time 
ignorant of what had taken place? 
The same confidential maid, Dafne, 
from whom the spy of the Council of 
Ten had, by his terrible tnreats, ex- 
torted the letter, was in the neigh- 
bouring oratory during the whole of 
the scene we have just endeavoured 
to describe ; and she made report of 
all that she had heard to Rodolfo. 
Unhappily her report was far from 
correct. From her place of conceal- 
ment, and judging alone by what 
reached her ear, it seemed that This- 
bia was a participant, a willing ac- 
complice, in the murder of her mis- 
tress. To Dafne it appeared that she 
had not only brought the poison, but 
that it was owing to her that she had 
been finally persuaded to take it. All 
this was carried to Rodolfo, who, con.~ 
scious of the just cause of jealousy he 
had given to Thisbia, did not doubt 
for a moment that this passion had 
led her to assist, and probably to pro- 
voke, Angelo to the assassination of 
Catarina. He now sought the house 
of Thisbia with a heart full of bitter- 
ness and revenge. 

He knocked at the door—he enter- 
ed—Thisbia met him with a melan- 
choly smile—was about to narrate her 
proceedings and her plans—he ab- 
ruptly silenced her, “ lt is 1 who have 
to speak—it is for you te listen.” And 
he forthwith overwhelmed her with 
a torrent of reproaches. ‘ Reply 
not,” he continued, as she attempted 
to interrupt his vehement accusations. 
‘* Spare exenses—inventions—lies, I 
know all. You may well perceive— 
I know it all. There was a certain 
Dafne, madam, two steps from you— 
separ ted by a dvor only—in the ora- 
tory. There was a certain Dafne, 
I say, who saw much—heard all— 
was close by. You brought the poi- 
son—you—will you deny it? You 
brought the poison—and I—I have 
brought this dagger.”” And he drew 
a poniard from his bosom, and held it 
before her eyes. 
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Thisbia did not shrink. from the 
weapon. But this cruel resolution of 
Rodolfo’s—taken so suddenly, upon 
the first report, which would not 
admit, would not hear of explanations 
—fell on her like a death-blow, ** You 
hold me,” she said, “ even at this 
price! You will kill me out of love 
for another—without a word heard. 
Oh, Rodolfo! is it true then—tell me 
from your own mouth—that you never 
loved me ?” 

‘“‘ Never!” exclaimed Rodolfo. 

‘© That word,” she said, * kills 
more than your dagger will.” 

* Never!” he repeated. ‘ Love 
for you, I say it with a boast, I never 
felt ; some pity, at the most.” 

** Ungrateful man!—and she—tell 
me, did you love her?” 

«* Did I love her?” cried Rodolfo, 
and as well for the torture of the un- 
happy, and, as he believed, the guilty 
creature before him, as the expres- 
sion of his own full heart, he poured 
forth the warmest devotion, and la- 
vished his enthusiastic praises upon 
the deceased. 

Thisbia interrupted him in his ca- 
reer ; “ Well,” said she, with a forced 
calmness, ‘*‘ if you love her I have 
done weil.” 

‘* Done well!” exclaimed the fu- 
rious Rodolfo. 

‘s Yes, I have done well. Are you 
quite sure what itis 1 have done?” 

“ Sure! I tell you that Dafne was 
there, and heard it all. There were 
but three of them, she said, in the 
chamber—the podesta, bis wife, and 
one whom they called Thisbia; and 
she it was who, by some cruel artifice 
or dreadful threat, induced her to 
drink the poison. What can you say 
in your defence ?” 

* Oh, nothing, Rodolfo!” answered 
the generous and despairing girl. 
“‘ Believe it all—believe it all—1 wish 
to die—and to die near you, at your 
feet, by your hand, is all that | can 
now hope for ; it is all you could grant 
me, Rudoifo. But hear me for an 
instant. I deserve, I think, some pity, 
though for such as I am the world has 
little compassion to spare. It knows 
little, and it cares less, what virtue, 
what love, what courage, or devotion, 
may remain tous. When I was a child 
I was amendicant ; at sixteen years I 
found myself in the world without 
bread. I was picked up from the 
streets by some of your great lords— 
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they relieved me from hunger to 
plunge me into vice. I know what 
will be said—you should have died of 
hunger—as if it was so easy to die of 
hunger at sixteen. Yes, all compas- 
sion is for the great, the noble, the 
fortunate ; if they weep, you console 
them—if they do ii], you excuse them. 
They may weep—they may complain; 
for us no fate is too severe. Poor 
wretch !—go on—on—utter no com- 
plaint—conceal your tears—all the 
world is against you. Woman of 
pleasure! you were made to suffer.” 

She sank her head within the palms 
of her hands, and remained silent for 
a few moments. Then raising her 
face, and dashing the tears from her 
eyes, she continued—‘* But the heart 
lived on. I cannot make you compre- 
hend me; but I needed, as my sole 
salvation, that I should have some one 
tolove. I was to the world—no mat- 
ter what; but all I felt within—who 
was to receive it, who was to know it, 
how was it to live, unless there was 
some one person to whom I could be 
noble, generous, devoted? I say not 
this to turn you from your resolution 
or to appease your anger. It is not 
possible you can love me—you say 
you never have. But, O Rodolfo! 
to what point of madness the poor girl 
who now speaks has loved you—when 
I am dead you may, perhaps, know. 
Aud ]—I was all the while to you— 
a mere distraction—a pastime—so it 
seems ?—— 

Rodolfo impatiently broke in upon 
these passionate regrets of the poor 
Thisbia, reminding her of the story 
which the maid Dafne had reported to 
him, and again demanding to know if 
she had any thing to say in its contra- 
diction. 

«* Well,” said Thisbia in despair, 
for she saw that the mind of Rodolfo 
did not rest a moment upon her— 
“well, she told you true—I did re- 
venge myself—I poisoned her—it is I 
who killed her.” 

** You confess it, then,’ 
dolfo—* you even boast it!” 

“Yes, it is 1 who did it—strike—it 
is I who killed her—strike, I say” — 

Rodolfo plunged the dagger in her 
side—she fell. 

‘“‘Give me your hand, Rodolfo,” 
said the fallen and dying girl. ‘Oh, 
leave me this hand!”—she said, as he 
attempted to extricate it from her hold. 

At this moment the voice of Cata- 
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rina was heard from the couch on 
which she lay,—Rodolfo ran towards 
her, and clasped her in his arms. 

«“ Great God! thou art living!” he 
cried, “how hast thou been saved ?” 

* By me”—said Thisbia, endeavour- 
ing to raise herself—* By me!—for 
thee !” 
* In vain did Rodolfo run to the ex- 
piring girl ;—all succour was useless— 
all his passionate regret unavailing.— 
«* Go,” she said, “to thy Catarina ;— 
give yourself up to joy—forget that I 
amhere. Ihave deceived the podesta. 
I gave a narcotic instead of a poison. 
Horses are ready. In three hours 
you will be out of the power of Ve- 
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nice. She is free—dead to the po- 
desta—dead in the estimation of all 
the world—living only for you. Have 
I not done well, Rodolfo 2” 

He hung like one distracted over 
the generous and expiring Thisbia— 
“Ah!” said she with a faint smile, 
which recalled, for the last time, the 
exquisite grace and gaiety of one of 
the most fascinating of women—“ you 
will think of me sometimes, will you 
not? After all, you will say she was 
a good girl that Thisbia.— Let me say 
once more, my Rodolfo—adieu, my 
Rodolfo”—and, still holding the hand 
of Rodolfo, she breathed her last. 





BERKELEY AND IDEALISM.* 


Among all philosophers, ancient or 
modern, we are acquainted with none 
who presents fewer vulnerable points 
than Bishop Berkeley. His language, it 
is true, has sometimes the appearance 
of paradox ; but there is nothing para- 
doxical in his thoughts, and time has 
proved the adamantine solidity of his 
principles. With less sophistry than 
the simplest, and with more subtlety 
than the acutest of his contemporaries, 
the very perfection of his powers pre- 
vented him from being appreciated by 
the age in which he lived. The phi- 
losophy of that period was just sufli- 
ciently tinctured with eommon sense 
to pass current with the vulgar, while 
the common sense of the period was 
just sufficiently coloured by philosophy 
to find acceptance among the learned. 
But Berkeley, ingenious beyond the 
ingenuities of philosophy, and unso- 
phisticated beyond the artlessness of 
common sense, saw that there was no 
sincerity in the terms of this partial 
and unstable compromise ; that the po- 
pular opinions, which gave currency 
and credence to the theories of the day, 
were not the unadulterated convictions 
of the natural understanding ; and that 
the theories of the day, which professed 
to give enlightenment to the popular 
opinions, were not the genuine off- 
spring of the speculative reason. In 


endeavouring to construct a system in 
which this spurious coalition should 
be exposed, and in which our natural 
convictions and our speculative con- 
clusions should be more firmly and 
enduringly reconciled, he necessarily 
offended both parties, even when he 
appeared to be giving way to the op- 
posite prejudices of each. He over- 
stepped the predilections both of the 
learned and the unlearned. His ex- 
treme subtlety was a stumblingblock 
in the path of the philosophers; and 
his extreme simplicity was more than 
the advocates of common sense were 
inclined to bargain for. 

But the history of philosophy re- 
pairs any injustice which may be done 
to philosophy itself: and the doctrines 
of Berkeley, incomplete as they appear 
when viewed as the isolated tenets of 
an individual, and short as they no 
no doubt fell, in his hands, of their 
proper and ultimate expression, ac- 
quire a fuller and a profounder signi- 
ficance when studied in connexion with 
the speculations which have since fol- 
lowed in their train. The great pro- 
blems of humanity have no room to 
work themselves out within the limits 
of an individual mind. ‘Time alone 
weaves a canvass wide enough to do 
justice to their true proportions; and 
a few broad strokes is all that the ge- 
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nius of any one man, however gifted, 
is permitted to add to the mighty and 
illimitable work. It is therefore no 
reproach to Berkeley to say that he left 
his labours incomplete; that he was 
frequently misunderstood, that his rea- 
sonings fell short of their aim, and that 
he perhaps failed to carry with him 
the unreserved and permanent convic- 
tions of any one of his contemporaries. 
The subsequent progress of philosophy 
shows how much the science of man 
is indebted to his researches. He cer- 
tainly was the first to stamp the inde- 
lible impress of his powerful under- 
standing on those principles of our 
nature, which, since his time, have 
brightened into imperishable truths 
in the light of genuine speculation. 
His genius was the first to swell the 
current of that mighty stream of tend- 
ency towards which all modern medi- 
tation flows—the great gulf-stream of 
Absolute Idealism. 

The peculiar endowment by which 
Berkeley was distinguished, far beyond 
his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and far beyond almost every philoso- 
pher who has succeeded him, was the 
eye he had for facts, and the singular 
pertinacity with which he refused to 
be dislodged from his hold upon them. 
The fact, the whole fact, and nothing 
but the fact, was the clamorous and 
incessant demand of his intellect, in 
whatever direction it exercised itself. 
Nothing else, and nothing less, could 
satisfy his intellectual cravings. No 
man ever delighted less to expatiate in 
the regions of the occult, the abstract, 
the impalpable, the fanciful, and the 
unknown. His heart and soul clung 
with inseparable tenacity to the con- 
crete realities of the universe; and 
with an eye uninfluenced by ‘spu- 
rious theories, and unperverted by 
false knowledge, he saw directly into 
the very life of things. Hence he was 
a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation is not the art of 
devising ingenious hypotheses, or of 
drawing subtle conclusions, or of plau- 
sibly manceuvring abstractions. Strict- 
ly and properly speaking, it is the 
power of seeing true facts, and of un- 
seeing false ones; a simple enough 
accomplishment to all appearance, but 
nevertheless one which, considered in 
its application to the study of human 
nature, is probably the rarest, and, at 
any rate, has been the least success- 
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fully cultivated, of all the endowments 
of intelligence. 

What a rare and transcendent gift 
this faculty is, and how highly Berkeley 
was endowed with it, will be made 
more especially apparent when we 
come to speak of his great discoveries 
on the subject of vision. In the mean 
time, we shall take a survey of those 
broader and more fully developed doc- 
trines of Idealism to which his specu- 
lations on the eye were but the ten- 
tative herald or preliminary stepping- 
stone. 

People who have no turn for philo- 
sophic research, are apt to imagine 
that discussions on the subject of mat- 
ter are carried on for the purpose of 
proving something, either pro or con, 
concerning the existence of this dis- 
puted entity. No wonder, then, that 
they should regard the study of philo- 
sophy as a most frivolous and inane 
pursuit. But we must be permitted to 
remark, that these discussions have no 
such object in view. Matter and its 
existence is a question -about which 
they have no direct concern. They 
are entirely subservient to the far 
greater end of making us acquainted 
with our own nature. This is their 
sole and single aim ; and if such know- 
ledge could be obtained by any other 
means, these investigations would cer- 
tainly never have encumbered the 
pages of legitimate enquiry. But it is 
not so to be obtained. The laws of 
thought can be discovered only by 
vexing, in all its bearings, the problem 
respecting the existence of matter. 
Therefore, to those interested in these 
laws, we need make no further apo- 
logy for disturbing the dust which has 
gathered over the researches on this 
subject of our country’s most pro- 
found, but most misrepresented philo- 
sopher. , 

Berkeley is usually said to have de- 
nied the existence of matter; and in 
this allegation there is something 
which is true combined with a great 
deal more that is false. But what is 
matter? That is matter, said Dr John- 
son, once upon a time, kicking his foot 
against a stone—a rather peremptory 
explanation, but, at the same time, one 
for which Berkeley, to use the doctor’s 
own language, would have hugged him. 
The great Idealist certainly never 
denied the existence of matter in the 
sense in which Johnson understood it, 
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As the touched, the seen, the heard, 
the smelled, and the tasted, he admitted 
and maintained its existence as readily 
and completely as the most illiterate 
and unsophisticated of mankind. 

In what sense, then, was it that 
Berkeley denied the existence of mat- 
ter? He denied it not in the sense 
in which the multitude understood it, 
but solely in the sense in which part 
sophers* understood and explained it. 
And what was it that philosophers 
understood by matter? They under- 
stood by it an occult something which, 
in itself, is not touched, not seen, not 
heard, not smelled, and not tasted; a 
phantom-world lying behind the visi- 
ble and tangible universe, and which, 
though constituting in their estimation 
the sum and substance of all reality, 
is yet never itself brought within the 
sphere or apprehension of the sensese 
Thus, under the direction of a mis- 
guided imagination, they fancied that 
the sensible qualities which we perceive 
in things, were copies of other occult 
qualities of which we have no percep- 
tion; and that the whole sensible 
world was the unsubstantial represen- 
tation of another and real world, hid- 
den entirely from observation, and in- 
accessible to all our faculties. 

Now it was against this metaphysi-' 
cal phantom of the brain, this crotchet-: 
world of philosophers, and against it 
alone, that all the attacks of Berkeley 
were directed. The doctrine that the 
realities of things were not made for 
man, and that he must rest satisfied 
with their mere appearances, was re- 
garded, and rightly regarded by him, 
as the parent of scepticism,t with all 
her desolating train. He saw that 
philosophy, in giving up the reality 
immediately within her grasp, in favour 
of a reality supposed to be less delusive, 
which lay beyond the limits of expe- 
rience, resembled the dog in the fable, 
who, carrying a piece of meat across a 
river, let the substance slip from his 
jaws, while, with foolish greed, he 
snatched at its shadow in the stream. 
The dog lost his dinner, and philosophy 
let go her secure hold upon the truth. 
He therefore sided with the vulgar, 
who recognise no distinction between 
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the reality and the appearance of ob- 
jects, and repudiating the baseless hy- 
pothesis of a world existing unknown 
and unperceived, he resolutely main- 
tained that what are called the sensible 
shows of things are in truth the very 
things themselves. 

The precise point of this polemic 
between Berkeley and the philosophers, 
is so admirably stated in the writings 
of David Hume, that we feel we can- 
not do justice to the subject without 
quoting his simple and perspicuous 
words—premising, however, that the 
arch sceptic had his own good reasons 


‘for not doing full justice to his great 


forerunner. Nothing indeed was fur- 
ther from his intention than the wish 
that the world should know the side 
which, in this controversy, Berkeley 
had so warmly espoused. Had he fur- 
nished this information, he would have 
frustrated the whole scope of his own 
observations. 

“ Men,” says Hume, “ are carried by 
a natural instinct or prepossession to 
repose faith in their senses. When 
they follow this blind and powerful 
instinct of nature, they always suppose 
the very images presented to the senses 
to be the external objects, and never 
entertain any suspicion that the one 
are nothing but representations of the 
other. But this universal and primary 
opinion of all men is soon destroyed 
by the slightest philosophy, which 
teaches us that nothing can ever be 
present to the mind but an image or ~~ 
perception. So far, then, we are neces- 
sitated by reasoning to contradict or 
depart from the primary instincts of 
nature, and to embrace a new system 
with regard to the evidence of our 
senses. But here philosophy finds 
herself extremely embarrassed, when 
she would justify this new system, and 
obviate the cavils and objections of 
the sceptics. She can no longer plead 
the infallible and irresistible instinct 
of nature, for that led us to a quite 
different system, which is acknowledged 
fallible and even erroneous. And to 
justify this pretended philosophical 
system by a chain of clear and convin- 
cing argument, or even any appearance 
of argument, exceeds the power of all 





* Berkeley’s Works: Of the Principles of Human Knowledge, sec. 35. 37, 56. 
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human capacity.” Then follows the 
famous sceptical dilemma which was 
never, before or since, so clearly and 
forcibly put. “ Do you,” he continues, 
(firstly,) “ follow the instinct and pro- 
pensities of nature in assenting to the 
veracity of sense? But these lead you 
to believe that the very perception or 
sensible image is the external object.” 
(Then, secondly,) “ Do you disclaim this 
principle in order to embrace a more 
rational opinion, that the perceptions 
are only representaiions of something 
external? You here depart from your 
natural propensities and more obvious 
sentiments; and yet are not able to 
satisfy your reason, which can never 
find any convincing argument from 
experience, to prove that the percep- 
tions are connected with any external 
objects.” * 

Now, when a man constructs a di- 
lemma, it is well that he should see 
that both of its horns are in a condi- 
tion to gore to the quick any luckless 
opponent who may throw himself upon 
either of their points. But Hume had 
only tried the firmness and sharpness 
of the second horn of this dilemma; 
and certainly its power of punishing 
had been amply proved by the merci- 
lessness with which it had lacerated, 
during every epoch, the body of specu- 
lative science. But he had left untried 
the temper of the other horn, In the 
triumph of his overweening scepticism, 
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he forgot to examine this alternative 
antler, no doubt considering its aspect 
too menacing to be encountered even 
by the most fool-hardy assailant. But 
the horn was far less formidable than 
it looked. Berkeley had already 
thrown himself upon it, and though he 
did not find it to be exactly a cushion 
of down, he was not one whit damaged 
in the encounter. “J follow,” says he, 
embracing the first of the alternatives, 
“ I follow the instincts and preposses- 
sions of nature. J assent to the vera- 
city of sense, and J believe that the 
very perception or sensible image is 
the external object, and on no account 
whatever will I consent ‘to disclaim 
this principle.’ Your philosophy—your 
more rational opinions—your system 
of representation— your reasonings 
which, you say, necessitate me to de- 
part from my primary instincts—all 
these I give, without reservation, to 
the winds. And now, what do you 
make of me?+ And if he had answered 
thus, as he would undoubtedly have 
done had he been alive, for such a 
reply is in harmony with the whole 
spirit of his philosophy, we do not, 
indeed, see what Hume, with all his - 
subtle dialect, could have made of him. 
But the champion of common sense— 
he alone who could have foiled the 
prince of sceptics at his own weapons, 
was dead,{ and the cause had fallen 
into the hands of Dr Reid, a far easier 





* Hume’s Philosophical Works, vol. iv. pp. 177, 178, 179. Ed. 1826. 


We have 


abridged the passage, but have altered none of Hume’s expressions. 





+ Vide Berkeley's Works, vol. i. pp. 182, 200, 203.—If the anachronism were no 
objection, a very happy and appropriate motto for Berkeley’s works would be— 


“ Spernit Humum fugiente penna.” 
Horace, Od. iii. 2, 24. 

Which we would thus translate—‘‘ He sets Hume at defiance with a pen, which the 
sceptic cannot trip.” David Hume, however, was a very great man— great as a his- 
torian, as every one admits; but greater still as a philosopher: for it is impossible to 
calculate what a blank, but for him, the whole speculative science of Europe for the 
last seventy years would have been. If the reader wishes to see the character of his 
writings, and the scope of the sceptical philosophy fairly appreciated, we beg to refer 
him to an article in the Edinburgh Review, (Vol. LII. p. 196, et seq., Art. Philosophy 
of Perception, ) written by Sir William Hamilton, and which, in our opinion, contains 
more condensed thought and more condensed learning than are to be found in any 
smilar number of pages in our language, on any subject whatever. It gives us great 
pleasure to see that the writings of this distinguished philosopher, extracted from the 
Edinburgh Review, have been translated into French (Paris, 1840) by M. Peisse, a 
very competent translator, who has prefixed to the work an introduction of his own, 
not unworthy of the profound disquisitions that follow. 

{ Was dead. This is not precisely true, for Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, 
from which the above extract is taken, was published in 1739, and Berkeley did not 
die until 1753. But we explain it by saying that Hume’s work fell dead-born from 
the press, and did not attract any degree of attention until long after its publication; 
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customer, who, when he could not 
avoid both horns of the dilemma, pre- 
ferred to encounter the second.as ap- 
parently the less mischievous of the 
two. 

The first great point then on which 
Berkeley differed from o ger 

ilosophical. doctrine, sided wit 
ow vulgar, is that he contended, with 
the whole force of his intellect, for 
the inviolable identity of objects and 
the appearances of objects. The ex- 
ternal world in itself, and the external 
world in relation to us, wasa philosophic 
distinction which he refused to recog- 
nize. In his creed, the substantive 
and the phenomenal were one. And, 
though he has been accused of sacri- 
ficing the substance to the shadow— 
and though he still continues to be 
charged, by every philosophical writer, 
with reducing all things to ideas in 
the mind, he was guilty of no such 
absurdity, at least when interpreted 
by the spirit, if not by the letter of his 
speculations. Nay, the very letter of 
his philosophy, in general, forestalls, 
and bears him up against, all the cavils 
of his opponents. His own words, in 
answer to these allegations, are the 
following. “ No,” says he, addressing 
his antagonist Hylas, who is advo- 
cating the common opinion of philo- 
sophers, and pressing against him the 
objections we have spoken of,—‘“ No, 
I am not for changing things into 
ideas, but rather ideas into things; 
since those immediate objects of per- 
ception, which, according to you, are 
only appearances of things, J take to 
be the real things themselves.” 

“ Things!” rejoins Hylas, “ you may 
pretend what you please; but it is 
certain you leave us nothing but the 
empty forms of things, the outside of 
which only strikes the senses.” 

“ What you,” answers Berkeley, 
“what you call the empty forms and 
outside of things, seem to me the very 
things themselves. We both, 
therefore, agree in this, that we per- 
ceive only sensible forms ; but herein 
we differ, you will have them to be 
empty appearances, I, real beings. In 
short, you do not trust your senses, 
I do.”* 
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So far, then, there does not appear to 
be much justice in the ordinary alle- 
gation, that Berkeley discredited the 
testimony of the senses, and denied 
the existence of the material universe. 
He merely denied the distinction be- 
tween things and their appearances, 
and maintained that the thing was the 
appearance, and that the appearance 
was the thing. But this averment 
brings us into the very thick of the 
difficulties of the question. For does 
it not imply that the external world 
exists only in so far as it is perceived — 
that its esse, as Berkeley says, is per- 
cipi; that its existence is its being 
perceived, and that, if it were not per- 
ceived, it would not exist? At first 
sight the averment certainly does im- 
ply something very like all this; there- 
fore, we must now be extremely cau- 
tious how we proceed. 

We have already remarked that 
Berkeley, in vindicating the cause of 
common sense, frequently appeared to 
overshoot the mark, and to give vent 
to opinions which somewhat staggered 
even the simplest of the vulgar, and 
seemed less reconcilable with the ob- 
vious sentiments of nature, than the 
philosophical doctrines themselves 
which they were brought forward to, 


supplant. And the opinion now stat 
is the most startling of these tenets 
and one which, to all appearance, i 


calculated rather to endamage than to 
help the cause which it is intended to 
support. But, in advancing it, Ber- 
keley knew perfeetly well what-he was 
about ; and though he is far from hav- 
ing fenced it with all the requisite 
explanations—and though he did not 
succeed in putting it in a very clear 
light, or in giving it an adequate and 
ultimate form of expression—or in 
obviating all the cavils and strong 
objections to which it was exposed—or 
in sounding the depths of its almost 
unfathomable significance ; still he felt, 
with the instinct of a prophet, that it 
was a stronghold of impregnable truth, 
and that in resting on it, he was tread- 
ing on a firm footing of fact which 
could never be swept away. Time, and 
the labours of his successors, have done 
for him what the span of one man’s life, 





and when at length, after a lapse of many years, the proper time for answering it 
arrived, on account of the general notoriety which it had suddenly obtained, that then 


Berkeley was no more. 


* Berkeley's Works, vol. i. p. 201. 
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and span too, we may say, of one-man's- 
intelleet, capacious as his undoubtedly 
a prevented him doing for him- 
self. 

We shall admit, then, that Berkeley 
holds that matter has no existenee in- 
dependently of mind—that mind, if en- 
tirely removed, would involve in its 
downfall the absolute annihilation of 
matter. And admitting this, we think, 
at the same time, that we can afford a 
perfectly satisfactory explanation of so 
strange and difficult a paradox, and re- 
solve a knot which Berkeley was the 
first to loosen, but which he certainly 
did not explicitly untie. The question 
is: supposing ourselves away or anni- 
hilated, would the external world con- 
tinue to exist as heretofore—or would 
it vanish into nonentity? But the 
terms of this question involve a pre- 
liminary question, which must first of 
all be disposed of. Mark what these 
terms are; they are comprised in the 
words, “ supposing ourselves away or 
annihilated.” But can we suppose our- 
selves away or annihilated? If we can 
—then we promise to proceed at once to 
give a categorical answer to the question 
just put. But if we cannot—then the 


prime condition of the question not 
being purified, the question itself has 


ot been intelligibly asked ; and there- 
re it cannot expect to receive a ra- 
nal or intelligible answer. Should 
this be found to be the case, it will be 
obvious that we have been imposing 
upon ourselves, and have only mis- 
takenly imagined ourselves to be ask- 
ing a question which in truth we are 
not asking. 

Can we, then, conceive ourselves re- 
moved or annihilated? is this thought 
a possible or conceivable supposition ? 
Let us try it by the test of experience, 
by hypothetically answering the origi- 
nal question, in the first place, in the 
affirmative, and by saying that, al- 
though we conceive ourselves and all 
percipient beings annihilated, still the 
great universe of matter would main- 
tain its place as firmly and as faith- 
fully as before. We believe, then, that 
were there no eye actually present to 
behold them, the sky would be as 
bright, and the grass as green, as 
if they were gazed upon by ten mil- 
lion witnesses: that, though there were 
no ear present to hear them, the thun- 
der would roar as loudly, and the sea 
sound as tempestuously as before ; and 
that the firm-set earth, though now 
deserted by man, would remain as solid 
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as when she resisted the pressure of 
all the generations of her children: 
But do we not see, that in holding this 
belief we have violated, at the very 
outset, the essential conditions of, our 
question ? We bound ourselves to an- 
nihilate the percipient in thought, to 
keep him ideally excluded from the 
scene, and having done this, we pro- 
fessed ourselves ready to believe and 
maintain that the universe would pre- 
serve its place and discharge its fune- 
tions precisely the same as heretofore. 
But in thinking of the bright sky, and 
of the green grass, and of the loud 
thunder, and of the solid earth, we 
have not kept him excluded from the 
scene, but have brought back in 
thought the very percipient being whom 
we supposed, but most erroneously sup- 
posed, we had abstracted from his place 
in the creation. For what is this 
brightness and this greenness but an 
ideal vision, which cannot be thought 
of unless man’s eyesight be incarnated 
with it in one inseparable conception ? 
Nature herself, we may say, has so 
beaten up together sight and colour, that 
man’s faculty of abstraction is utterly 
powerless to dissolve the charmed 
union. The two (supposed) elements 
are not two, but only one, for they 
cannot be separated in thought even 
by the craft of the subtlest analysis. 
It is God’s synthesis, and man cannot 
analyze it. And further, what is the 
loud thunder, and what is the sounding 
sea, without the ideal restoration of the 
hearing being whom we professed to 
have thought of as annihilated? And 
finally, what is the solidity of the rocks 
and mountains but that which is con- 
ceived to respond to the touch and 
tread of some human percipient, ideally 
restored to traverse their unyielding 
and everlasting heights ? 

Perhaps the reader may here imagine 
that we are imposing a quibble both 
on ourselves and him, and that though 
we may not be able to conceive our- 
selves zdeally removed, yet that we are 
perfectly able to conceive ourselves 
actually removed out of the universe, 
leaving its existence unaltered and en- 
tire; but a small degree of reflection 
may satisfy him that this distinction 
will not help him in the least. For, 
what is this universe which the reader, 
after conceiving himself, as he thinks, 
actually away from it, has left behind 
him unmutilated and entire? We ask 
him to tell us something about it. 
But when he attempts to do so, he will 
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invariably find: the constitution of his 
nature to be such, that instead of being 
able to tell us any thing about 7, 
he is compelled to revert to a de- 
scription of his own human percep- 
tions of it— perceptions which, how- 
ever, ought to be left altogether out 
of the account; for what he is bound 
to describe to us is the universe it- 
self, abstracted from all those im- 
pressions of it which were supposed 
to be non-existent. But this is what 
it is impossible for him to describe. A 
man declares that if he were annihila- 
ted the universe would still exist. But 
what universe would still exist? The 
bright, the green, the solid, the sapid, 
the odoriferous, the extended, and the 
figured universe would still exist— 
Certainly it would. But this catalogue 
comprises the series of your perceptions 
of the universe, and this is not what 
we want; thisis precisely what you 
undertook not to give us. In mixing 
up the thought of these perceptions 
with the universe, professedly thought 
to exist independently of them, you 
have transgressed the stipulated terms 
of the question—the conclusion from 
which is, that in supposing yourself 
annihilated, you did not suppose your- 
self annihilated—you took yourself 
back into being in the very same 
breath in which you puffed yourself 
away into nonentity. 

We must here beg to guard our- 
selves most particularly against the 
imputation of having said, that in think- 
ing of the external universe man thinks 
only of his own perceptions of it ; or 
that, when he has it actually present 
before him, he is conscious only of the 
impressions which it makes upon him. 
This is a doctrine very commonly es- 
poused by the idealistic writers. It is 
a tempting trap into which they have 
all been too prone to fall; and Berke- 
ley himself—and a man as great as he 
—Fichte, have not altogether escaped 
the snare. But it cuts up the very 
roots of genuine speculative idealism, 
and controverts the first and strongest 
principle on which it rests. This prin- 
ciple, we may remind the reader, is that 
the thing zs the appearance, and that 
the appearance zs the thing; that the 
object zs our perception of it, and that 
our perception of it zs the object; in 
short, that these two are convertible 
ideas, or, more properly speaking, are 
one and the sameidea. But this use of 
the word only implies that we possess 
a faculty of abstraction, in virtue of 
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which we are able to distinguish be- 
tween objects and our perceptions of 
objects, between things and the appear- 
ances of things—a doctrine which, if 
admitted, (and admit it we must, if we 
use the word only in the application 
alluded to above,) would leave this as 
the distinction between realism and 
idealism—that whereas the former se- 
parates objects from our perceptions of 
them for the purpose of preserving the 
objects, the latter separates the two for 
the purpose of annihilating the objects. 
And the truth is, that this is precisely 
the distinction between spurious real- 
ism and spurious idealism. They both 
found upon the assumed capability of 
making this abstraction, only they 
differ, as we have said, herein, that the 
one makes it in order to preserve the 
objects, and the other in order to de- 
stroy them. But genuine idealism, 
looking on! to the fact, and instructed 
by the unadulterated dictates of -com- 
mon sense, denies altogether the capa-~ 
bility of making the abstraction— 
denies that we can separate in thought 
objectsand perceptions at all; and hence 
this system has nothing whatever to 
do either with the preservation or with 
the destruction of the material universe : 
and hence, too, it is identical, in its 
length, and in its breadth, and in its 
whole significance, with genuine un- 
perverted realism, which just as stoutly 
refuses to acknowledge the operation 
of this pretended faculty. Let us be- 
ware, then, of maintaining that man, in 
his intercourse with the external uni- 
verse, has only his own perceptions or 
impressions to deal with. It was this 
unwary averment which gave rise to 
the systems, on the one hand, of sub- 
jective idealism, with all its hamper- 
ing absurdities; and, on the other 
hand, of hypothetical realism, with all 
its unwarrantable and unsatisfying 
conclusions. 

To return to dur question. It 
seems certain, then, that the question— 
Would matter exist if man were anni- 
hilated ?—cannot be intelligibly asked, 
when we consider it as answered in 
the affirmative, because it is clear that 
its terms cannot be complied with. 
Conceiving the universe to remain 
entire, we cannot conceive ourselves 
as abstracted or removed from its 
sphere. We think ourselves back, in 
the very moment in which we think 
ourselves away. 

But, in the second place, suppose 
that we attempt to answer the question 
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in the negative, and to maintain that 
the material universe would no longer 
exist if we and all percipient beings 
were annihilated : how will this hypo- 
thetical conclusion help us out of the 
difficulty which hampers the very 
enunciation of the problem? We are 
aware that this is the favourite con- 
clusion of idealism as commonly un- 
‘derstood, and it is a conclusion not 
altogether uncountenanced by the rea- 
sonings of Berkeley himself. But still 
the form of idealism which espouses 
any such conclusion, is unguarded and 
shortsighted in the extreme. The 
ampler and more wary system refuses 
to have any thing to do with it; for 
this system sees that, when the ques- 
tion is attempted to be answered in 
the negative, the conditions of its state- 
ment are not one whit more faithfully 
discharged than they were when a 
reply was supposed to be given to it in 
the affirmative. For let us try the 
point. Let us say that, man being 
annihilated, there would no longer be 
any external universe; that is to say, 
that there would be universal colour- 
lessness, universal silence, universal 
impalpability, universal tastelessness, 
and so forth. But universal colour- 
lessness, universal silence, universal 
impalpability, universal tastelessness, 
and so forth, are just as much pheno- 
mena requiring, in thought, the pre- 
sence of an ideal percipient endowed 
with sight and hearing and taste and 
touch, as their more positive opposites _ 
were phenomena requiring such a per- 
cipient. Non-existence itself is a phe- 
nomenon requiring a percipient present.) 
to apprehend it, just as much as exist- 
ence is. No external world is no more 
no external world without an ideal 
percipient, than an external world is 
an external world without an ideal 
percipient. Therefore, in saying that 
there would be no external world if 
man were annihilated, we involve our- 
selves in precisely the same incapacity 
of rationally enunciating the question 
as we did in the former case. We are 
compelled to bring back in thought 
our very percipient selves, whom we 
declared we had conceived of as anni- 
hilated. In neither case can we adhere 
to the terms of the question; in neither 
case can we construe it intelligibly to 
our own minds; and therefore the 
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question is unanswerable—not because 
it cannot be answered, but because it 
cannot be asked. 

Now for the great truth to which 
these observations are the precursor. 
We have already taken occasion to 
remark, that discussions of the kind 
we are engaged in are carried on, not 
for the sake of any conclusion we may 
arrive at with respect to the existence 
or the non-existence of the material 
universe, but solely for the sake of the 
laws of human thought which may be 
evolved in the course of the research. 
Now, the conclusion to which we are 
led by the train of our present specu- 
lation is this—that no question and no 
proposition whatever can, for a mo- 
ment, be entertained which involves 
the supposition of our annihilation. It 
is an irreversible law of human thought, 
that no such idea can be construed to 
the mind by any effort of the under- 
standing, or rationally articulated by 
any power of language. We cannot, 
and we do think it; we only think that 
we think it. And upon the basis of this 
law, and upon it alone, independently 
of revelation, rests the great doctrine 
of our immortality. The fear of death 
is a salutary fear, and the thought of 
death is a salutary thought, not be- 
cause we can really think the thought 
or really entertain the fear, but only 
because we imagine that we can do so. 
This imagination of ours (we say it 
with the deepest reverence) is a gra- 
cious imposition practised upon us by 
the Author of our nature, for the wisest 
and most benevolent of purposes. We 
appear to ourselves to be able to rea- 
lize the thought and the fear, and this 
it is which drives us back so irresist- 
ibly into the busy press of life, and 
weds us so passionately to its rosy 
forms: we are not able to realize the 
thought or the fear, and this it is 
which makes us secretly to rejoice “in 
the sublime attractions of the grave.” 
Wo to us if we could indeed think of 
death! In the real thought of it we 
should be already dead, but in the mere 
illusive imagination of the thought we 
are already an immortal race, We have 
nothing to wait for: eternity is even 
now within us, and time, with all its 
vexing troubles, is no more.* 

But to return to Berkeley. What 
then is the precise position in which he 





* Wordsworth’s little poem, entitled “ We are Seven,” illustrates this great law 
of human thought—the natural inconceivability of death; and hence, simple’ as its 
character may be, it is rooted in the most profound and recondite psychological truth. 
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has left the question respecting man 
and the material universe? He main- 
tains, as we have said, that matter de- 
pends entirely for its existence upon 
mind. And in this opinion we cor- 
dially agree with him. But we must 
be allowed to widen very amply the 
basis of his principle, otherwise, on 
account of the doctrine thus professed, 
we feel well assured that our friends 
would be disposed to call our sanity in 
question. Berkeley's doctrine amounts 
to this, that there are trees, for in- 
stance, and houses in the world, be- 
cause they are either seen, and so forth, 
or thought of as seen, and so forth. 
But here his groundwork is far too 
narrow, for it seems to imply this, that 
there would be no trees and no houses 
unless they were seen, or thought of 
as seen. It is therefore exposed to 
strong objections and misconstruc- 
tions. The realist may laugh it to 
seorn by saying, “ Then, I suppose, 
there are no trees and no houses when 
there is no man’s mind either seeing 
or thinking of them!” But broaden 
the basis of the idealistic principle, and 
see how innocuous this objection falls 
to the ground ; affirm that in the case 
of every phenomenon, that is, even in 
the case of the phenomenon of the ab- 
sence of all phenomena, a subject-mind 
must be thought of as incarnated with 
the phenomenon, and the eavil is at 
once obviated and disarmed. The 
realist expects the idealist, in virtue of 
his principle, taken in its narrower 
significance, to admit that when the 
percipient neither sees, nor thinks of 
seeing, trees and houses, there would 
be no such thing as these objects. But 
the idealist, instructed by his princi- 
ple in its wider significance, replies, 
“ No, my good sir; no-trees and no- 
houses, #.e. space empty of trees and 
houses, is a phenomenon, just as much 
as trees and houses themselves are phe- 
nomena: and as such it can no more 
exist without being seen or thought of 
as seen than any other phenomenon 
ean. Therefore, if I were to admit that, 
in the total absence and oblivion of the 
percipient, there would be no-trees and 
no-houses in a particular place, Ishould 
be guilty of the very error I am most 
anxious to avoid, and which it is the 
aim of my whole system to guard peo- 
pleagainst committing—I should mere- 
ly be substituting other phenomena in 
lieu of those which had disappeared— 
I should merely be placing the pheno- 
menon of no-object in the room of the 
Phenomenon of object, and, in main- 


taining (as you seem to expect I should) 
that the former might exist without 
being seen or thought of as seen, while 
the latter might not so exist, I should 
be giving a direct contradiction to my 
whole speculation—I should be charge- 
able with holding that some phenome- 
na are independent and irrespective of 
a percipient mind either really or 
ideally present to them, and that others 
are not; whereas my great doctrine is 
that no phenomena, not even, as I have 
said, the phenomenon of the absence of 
all phenomena, are thus independent or 
irrespective.” It appears to us that 
Berkeley's principle requires to be en- 
larged in some such terms as these; 
and being so, we think that it is then 
proof against all cavils and objections 
whatsoever. It is perfectly true, that 
the existence of matter depends entire- 
ly on the presence, that is, either the 
real or the ideal presence, of a con- 
scious mind. But it does not follow 
from this that there would be no-matter 
if no such conscious mind were pre- 
sent, or thought of as present, beeause 
no-matter depends just as much upon 
the real or the ideal presence of a eon- 
scious mind. ‘Thus are spiked all the 
eannon of false realism; thus all her 
trenches are obliterated, all her sup- 
plies cut off, and all her resources ren- 
dered unserviceable. Thus, too, we 
may add, is the flank of false idealism 
turned, and her forces driven from 
their ground, while absolute real ideal- 
ism, or the complete conciliation of 
common sense and philosophy, remains 
in triumphant possession of the field. 
Now we think that this mode of 
meeting the question respecting mind 
and matter, and of clearing its difficul- 
ties, is infinitely preferable to that 
resorted to by some philosophers, in 
which they make a distinction between 
what they call the primary, and what 
they call the secondary qualities of 
matter; holding that the latter are 
purely subjective affections, or impres- 
sions existing only in ourselves; and 
that the former are purely objective 
elements, constituting the very existence 
of things. As this is a very prevalent 
and powerfully supported opinion, we 
cannot pass it by without some notice. 
But in our exposure of its futility, 
we shall be very brief. All the secon- 
dary qualities, colours, sounds, tastes, 
smells, heat, hardness, every thing, in 
short, which is an affection of sense, 
may be generalized at one sweep into 
our mere knowledge of things. But 
the primary qualities which are usually 
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restricted to extension and figure, and 
which constitute, it is said, the objec- 
tive or real essence of things, and 
which are entirely independent of us— 
into what shall they be generalized ? 
Into what but into this? into the 
knowledge of something, which exists 
in things over and above our mere 
knowledge of things. It is plain 
enough that we cannot generalize 
them into pure objective existence in 
itself; we can only generalize them 
into a knowledge of pure objective 
existence. But such a knowledge, 
that is te say, a knowledge of some- 
thing existing in things, over and 
above our mere knowledge of them, 
is net one whit less our knowledge— 
and is not one whit more their exis- 
tence, than the other more subjective 
knowledge designated by the word 
mere. Our knowledge of extension 
and figure is just as little these real 
qualities themselves, as our affection 
of colour is objective colour itself. 
Just as little we say, and just as much. 
You—(we suppose ourselves addressing 
an imaginary antagonist, ) you hold that 
our knowledge of the secondary qualities 
is not these qualities themselves ; but we 
ask you—Is, then, our knowledge ofthe 
primary qualities these qualities them- 
selves? ‘This you will scarcely main- 
tain ; but, perhaps, you will say, take 
away the affection of colour, and the 
colour no longer exists; and we retort 
upon you—take away the knowledge of 
extension, and the extension no longer 
exists. This you will peremptorily deny, 
and we deny it just as peremptorily ; 
but why do both of us deny it? just 
because both of us have subreptitiously 
restored the knowledge of extension in 
denying that extension itself would be 
annihilated. ‘The knowledge of ex- 
tension 7s extension, and extension is 
the knowledge of extension. Perhaps, 
in continuation, you will say, we have 
our own ideas—the secondary qualities 
are in truth our own ideas—but that 
besides these we have an idea of some 
thing existing externally to us which is 
not an idea—and that this something 
forms the aggregate of the primary 
qualities: Admitted. But is this idea 
of something which is not an idea, in 
any degree less an idea than the other 
ideas spoken of ? We should like to be 
informed in what respect it is so. 
Depend upon it, the primary qualities 
must be held to stand on precisely the 
same footing as the secondary, in so 
far as they give us any information 
respecting real objective existences. In 
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aceepting the one class the mind may 
be passive, and in accepting the other 
class she may be active; but that dis- 
tinction will not bring us one hair’s- 
breadth nearer to our mark, If the 
one class is subjective, so is the other ; 
if the one class is objective, so is the 
other; and the conciliating truth is, 
that both classes are at once subjective 
and objective. In fine, we thus break 
the neck of the distinction. ‘There is 
a world as it exists in relation fo us: 
true, And there is the same world as 
it exists in itself, and in non-relation to 
us; true also, But the world as it ex- 
ists in reiation to us, is just one relation 
in which the world exists in relation to 
us; and the world as it exists in itself, 
and in non-relation to us, is just an- 
other relation in which the world exists 
in relation to us. 

Some readers may perhaps imagine, 
that in making this strong statement 
we are denying the real objective ex- 
istence, the primary qualities, the 
noumena, as they are sometimes called, 
of things. But we are doing no such 
thing. Such a denial would lead us 
at once into the clueless labyrinths of 
subjective idealism, which is a system 
we altogether repudiate. All that we 
deny is the distinction between the pri- 
mary and the secondary qualities, be- 
tween the noumena and the pheno- 
mena; and we deny this distinction, 
because we deny the existence of the 
faculty (the faculty of abstraction) 
by means of which we are supposed 
to be capable of making it. This 
certainly is no denial, but rather an 
affirmation, of the primary qualities 
of real objective existence, and it places 
us upon the secure and impregnable 
ground of real objective idealism—a 
system in which knowledge and exis- 
tence are identical and convertible 
ideas. 


We shall now proceed to make a few 
remarks on the work which stands at 
the head of the present article—Mr 
Bailey’s “‘ Review of Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision,” in which he endeavours “ to 
show the unsoundness of that celebrated 
speculation.” 

Mr Bailey is favourably known to 
the literary portion of the community, 
as the author of some ingenious “ Es- 
says on the formation and publication 
of opinions ;” and he is doubtless a very 
elever man. But in the work before 
us, we must say, that he has undertaken 
a task far beyond his powers, and that 
he has most signally failed—not because 
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these powers are in themselves feeble, 
but because they have been misdirected 
against a monument—ere perennius 
—of solid and everlasting truth. The 
ability displayed in the execution of 
his work, is immeasurably greater 
than the success with which it has been 
crowned. 

Therefore, when we say that, in our 
opinion, Mr Bailey’s work has been any 
thing but successful in its main object, 
we can, at the same time, conscien- 
tiously recommend a careful perusal of 
it to those who are interested in the 
studies of which it treats. Its chief 
merit appears to us to consist in this— 
that it indicates with sufficient clear- 
ness the difference between the entire 
views advocated by Berkeley himself 
on the subject of vision, and the partial 
views which it has suited the purposes 
or the ability of his more timid but 
less cautious followers to adopt. We 
shall immediately have occasion to 
speak of the respects in which the dis- 
ciples have deserted the principles of 
the master ; but let us first of all state 
the precise question at issue. There 
is not much fault to be found with the 
terms in which Mr Bailey has stated 
it, and therefore we cannot do better 
than make use of his words. 

** Outness, (says he, p. 13,) distance, 
real magnitude, and real figure, are not 
perceived (according to Berkeley's 
theory) immediately by sight; but, in 
the first place, by the sense of feeling 
or touch; and it is from experience 
alone that our visual sensations come 
to suggest to us these exclusively tan- 
gible properties. We, in fact, see ori- 
ginally nothing but various coloured 
appearances, which are felt as internal 
sensations ; and we learn that they are 
external, and also what distances, real 
magnitudes, and real figures, these 
coloured appearances indicate, just as 
we learn to interpret the meaning of 
the written characters of a language. 
Thus a being gifted with sight, but 
destitute of the sense of touch, would 
have no perception of outness, distance, 
real magnitude, and real figure. Such 
is Berkeley's doctrine stated in the 
most general terms.” 

We beg the reader particularly to 
notice, that the distance and outness 
here spoken of are the distance and 
outness of an object from the eye of 
the beholder ; for Mr Bailey imagines, 
as we shall have occasion to show, 
that Berkeley holds that another spe- 
cies of outness, namely, the outness of 

one yisible thing from other visible 
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things, is not immediately perceived 

by sight. This latter opinion, how- 

ever, is certainly not maintained by 

Berkeley, and the idea that it is so, is, 

we think, the origin of the greater part 

of Mr Bailey’s mistakes. The only 

other remark which we think it neces- 

sary to make on this exposition is, that 
we slightly object to the words, which 

we have marked in italics—-“ in the first 
place”—for they seem to imply that 

outness, &c., are perceived by sight in 

the second or in the last place. But 
Berkeley holds, and in this opinion we 
agree with him, that they are nevér 
perceived at all by the sense of sight, 

properly socalled. The same objection 

applies to the word “ originally,” where 
it is said that we “see originally nothing 
but various coloured appearances,” 
for it seems to imply that wltimately we 
come to see more than various coloured 
appearances. But this, following Ber- 
keley’s footsteps, we deny that we ever 
do. In other respects we think that 
the statement is perfectly correct and 
unobjectionable. 

As a further statement and abstract 
of the theory, Mr Bailey proceeds to 
quote Berkeley’s own words, in which 
he says, “ that distance or outness” (é.e. 
outness from the eye) “is neither im- 
mediately of itself perceived by sight, 
nor yet apprehended and judged of by 
lines and angles, or any thing that 
hath a necessary connexion with it; 
but that it is only suggested to our 
thoughts by certain visible ideas and 
sensations attending vision, which, in 
their own nature, have no manner of 
similitude or relation either with dis- 
tance or things placed at a distance. 
But, by a connexion, taught us by ex- 
perience, they (viz. visible ideas and 
visual sensations) come to signify and 
suggest them (viz. distance, and things 
placed at a distance) to us, after the 
same manner that words of any lan- 
guage suggest the ideas they are made 
to stand for. Insomuch that a man 
born blind, and afterwards made to see, 
would not, at first sight, think the 
things he saw to be without his mind, 
or at any distance from him.” Such 
is an outline of the theory which Mr 
Bailey undertakes to controvert. 

In laying the groundwork of his 
objections, he first of all proceeds (and 
we think this the most valuable obser- 
vation in his book) to point out the 
distinction between two separate opi- 
nions which may be entertained with 

regard to the outness of visible objects. 
The one opinion is, that sight is unable 
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to determine that visible objects are 
external, or at any distance at all from 
the eye: the other opinion is, that 
sight, though gifted with the capacity 
of determining that all visible objects 
are at some distance from the eye, is 
yet unable to determine the relative 
distances at which they stand towards 
it and towards one another. In the 
words of Mr Bailey, ‘“ Whether ob- 
jects are seen to be external, or at 
some distance, is one question alto- 
gether distinct from the enquiry—whe- 
ther objects are seen by the unassisted 
vision to be at different distances from 
the percipient.” He then adds, “ yet 
Berkeley uniformly assumes them to 
be the same, or, at least, takes it for 
granted that they are to be determined 
by the same arguments.” This is true 
enough in one sense, but Mr Bailey 
should have considered, that if Ber- 
keley did not make the discrimination, 
it was because he conceived that the 
opinion which maintained the absolute 
non-externality of visible objects, z.e. of 
objects in relation to the organ of sight, 
was the only question properly at issue. 
The remark, however, is valuable, be- 
cause Berkeley’s followers, Reid, Stew- 
art, and others, have supposed that the 
other question was the one to be 
grappled with; and, accordingly, they 
have not ventured beyond maintaining 
that the eye is unable to judge of the 
different degrees of distance at which 
objects may be placed from it. But 
the thorough-going opinion is the true 
one, and the followers have deserted 
their leader only to err, or to discover 
truths of no scientific value or signi- 
ficance whatever. 

Let us now consider the general ob- 
ject which Berkeley had in view, and 
determine the proper point of sight 
from which his “ theory of vision” 
should be regarded. We have already 
remarked that it was but the stepping- 
stone or prelude to those maturer and 
more extended doctrines of idealism in 
which his genius afterwards expatia- 
ted, and which have made his name 
famous throughout every corner of the 
philosophic world ; and which we have 
endeavoured to do justice to in the 
preceding pages, giving a more en- 
larged and unobjectionable construc- 
tion to their principle, and clearing, 
we think, at least some of the difficul- 
ties which beset his statement of it. 
His theory of vision may be called an 
ne | on the idealism of the eye, and 
of the eye alone. It is idealism re- 
stricted to the consideration of this 
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sense, and is the first attempt that ever 
was made to embody a systematic and 
purely speculative critique of the facts 
of seeing. We use the words purely 
speculative in contradistinction , from 
geometrical and physiological critiques 
of the same sense ; of which there were 
abundance in all languages, but which, 
proceeding on mathematical or anato- 
mical data, which are entirely actual, 
had, in Berkeley’s opinion, nothing 
whatever to do with the science of 
optics, properly so called. Optics, as 
hitherto treated, that is to say, as esta- 
blished on mathematical principles, 
appeared to him to be a false science 
of vision; for this reason, that the blind 
were found to be just as capable of 
understanding and appreciating it, as 
those were who could see. Hence he 
concluded, and most justly, that the 
true facts of sight had been left out of 
the estimate, because these were, and 
necessarily must be, facts which no 
blind person could form any concep- 
tion of. He accordingly determined 
to construct, or at least to pave the 
way towards the construction of a 
truer theory of vision, in which these 
—the proper and peculiar facts of the 
sense — should be taken exclusively 
into account : and hence, passing from . 
the mathematical and physiological me- 
thod, he took up a different, and what 
we have called a purely speculative 
ground—a ground which cannot be 
rendered intelligible or conceivable to 
the blind, inasmuch as they are defi- 
cient in the sense which alone furnishes 
the data that are to be dealt with. The 
test by which Berkeley tried optical 
science was—can the blind be brought 
to understand, or to form any concep- 
tion of it? If they can, then the 
science must be false, for it ought 
to be a science of experiences from 
which they are entirely debarred. We 
should bear in mind then, first of all, 
that his object in constructing his 
theory of vision was, leaving all geo- 
metrical and anatomical considerations 
out of the question, to apprehend the 
proper and peculiar facts of sight—the 
facts, the whole facts, and nothing but 
the facts, of that particular and isola- 
ted sense. 

Now we think that Mr Bailey’s 
leading error consists in his not having 
remarked the unswerving devotedness 
with which, Berkeley follows out this 
aim ; and hence, having failed to ap- 
preciate the singleness and unrelaxing 
perseverance of his purpose, he has 
consequently failed to appreciate the 
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great success which has attended his 
endeavours. He has not duly attended 
or done justice to the pertinacity with 
which Berkeley adheres to the facts of 
vision cut off from all the other know- 
ledge of which our other senses are the 
inlets. In studying the science of 
vision, the eye of his mind has not 
been “single ;” and hence his mind 
has not been “full of light.” He 
does not himself appear to have ex- 
perimentally verified the pure facts of 
the virgin eye as yet unwedded to the 
touch. He has not formed to himself 
a clear conception of the absolute dis- 
tinction between these two senses and 
their respective objects—a distinction 
upon the clear apprehension of which 
the whole intelligibility of Berkeley’s 
assertions and reasonings depends. 

In proof of what we aver, let us turn 
to the consideration of one fact which 
Berkeley has largely insisted on as the 
fundamental fact of the science. Co- 
lour, says the Bishop, is the proper and 
only object of vision, and the outness of 
this object (7. e. its outness from the eye) 
is not perceived by sight. Upon which 
Mr Bailey, disputing the truth of the lat- 
ter fact, remarks, “on turning to Ber- 
keley’s essay, we find literally no argu- 
ments which specifically apply to this 
question ; nothing but bare assertion 
repeated in various phrases.” ‘This is 
undoubtedly too true—and perhaps 
Berkeley is to be condemned for hav- 
ing left his assertion so destitute of the 
support of reasoning. But he saw that 
he had stated a fact which he himself 
had verified, and perhaps he did not 
think it necessary to prove it to those 
who had eyes to see it for themselves ; 
perhaps he was unable to prove it. 
But, at any rate, Mr Bailey's’ com- 
plaint shows that he is deficient in that 
speculative sense which enables a man 
to see that to be a fact which is a fact, 
and to explicate its reason, even when 
no rationale of it has been given by 
him who originally promulgated it. 
This reason we shall now endeavour to 
supply. Let us ask, then—what do 
we mean When we say that a colour is 
seen to be external? We mean that it 
is seen to be external to some other 
colour which is before us. Thus we 
say that white is external to black, be- 
cause we seeit to be so. It is only 
when we can make a comparison be- 
tween two or more colours that we can 
say that they are seen to be external— 
z. e. external to each other. But if 
there were no colour but one before us, 
not being able tomake any comparison, 
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we should be unable by sight to form 
any judgment at all about its outness, 
or to say that we saw it to be out of 
any thing. For what would it be seen 
to be out of ? Out of the eye or the 
mind, you say. But you do not see 
the colour of the eye or of the mind— 
and therefore you have no ground 
whatever afforded you on which, in- 
structed by the sense of sight, you can 
form your judgment. You have no 
other colour with which to compare it, 
and therefore, as a comparison with 
other colours is necessary before you 
can say that any one of them is seen 
to be external, you cannot predicate 
visible outness of it at all. Nor does 
it make any difference how numerous 
soever the colours before you may be. 
You can predicate outness of them all 
in relation to each other; but you can 
predicate nothing of the sort with re- 
gard to any of them in relation to your 
eye or to your mind, for you have no 
colour of your eye or mind before you 
with which you can compare them, and 
out of which, in virtue of that compa- 
rison, you can say that they visibly 
exist. Doubtless, if you saw the colour 
of your own eye, you could then say 
that other visible objects, that is, other 
colours, were seen to be external to it. 
But, as you never see this, you have 
nothing left for it but even now to ac- 
cept the fact as Berkeley laid it down, 
coupled with the reasoning by which 
we have endeavoured to explain and 
expiscate it. But the touch! Does 
not the touch enable us to form a 
judgment with respect to the outness 
of objects from the eye ? Undoubtedly 
it does—as Berkeley every where con- 
tends. Rut the only question at pre- 
sent at issue is: does the sight P—and 
the fact established beyond all question 
by the foregoing reasoning is, that it 
does not. 

What makes people so reluctant and 
unwilling to accept this fact is, that 
they suppose we are requiring them to 
believe that visible objects, that is 
colours, are not seen to be external to 
their own visible bodies; that, for in- 
tance, a colour, at the other end of the 
room, is not seen to be external to 
their hand, or the point of their own 
nose. They think that when such a 
colour is said not to be seen to be ex- 
ternal to the eye, that we are main- 
taining that they must see it to be in 
close proximity to their own visible 
nose or eyebrows. But, in truth, we 
are maintaining no position so com- 

_ pletely at variance with the fact, and 
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we are requiring of them no such ex- 
travagant and impossible belief. As 
well might they conceive that we are 
inclined to maintain that the chaits 
are not seen to be external to the table. 
Now, on the contrary, we hold it to be 
an undeniable fact, (and so does Ber- 
keley,) that all visible objects are seen 
to be external, and at a distance from 
one another ; that objects at the end of 
the street, or at the end of the great 
ranges of astronomy, are all seen to be 
very far removed from the visible fea- 
tures of our own faces; but we deny 
that these objects, and our own noses 
among the number, are seen to be 
external, or at any distance at all from 
our own sight; simply for this reason, 
that our sight is unable to see itself. 
How can we see a thing to be at any 
distance whatsoever from a thing 
which we don't see? Suppose a person 
‘were privately to bury a guinea some- 
where, and then, pointing to St Paul’s, 
were to ask a friend, “how far is my 
guinea buried from that cathedral ?” 
What judgment could the person so 
interrogated form — what answer 
could he give? obviously none. The 
guinea might be buried under St Paul's 
foundation —it might be buried at 
Timbuctoo. There are no data fur- 
nished, from which a judgment may 
be formed, and a reply given. In the 
saine way, with regard to sight and 
its objects; the requisite data for a 
judgment are not supplied to this sense. 
One datum is given, the visible object ; 
but the other necessary datum is with- 
held, namely, the visibleness of the 
organ itself. Therefore, by sight, we 
can form no judgment at all with 
respect to the distance at which objects 
may be placed from the organ ; of per- 
haps it would be more proper to say, 
that we do form an obscure judgment, 
to the effect that all visible objects 
lie within the sphere of the eye; and 
that where the object is, there also is 
the organ which apprehendsit. Or, to 
repeat the proof in somewhat different 
words, we affirm, that before sight 
ean judge of the distance of objects from 
itself, or that they are distant at all, 
it must first localize both itself and the 
object. Butit can only localize these 
two by seeing them, for sight can do 
nothing except by seeing. But it can- 
not see both of them; it can only see 
one of them. Therefore, it cannot local- 
ize both of them, and hence the conelu- 
sion is driven irresistibly home, that it 
ean form no judgment that they are 
in any degree distant from one another, 
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® Touching this point Mr Bailey puts 
forth an averment, which really makes 
us blush for the speculative capacity of 
our country. Speaking of the case of 
the young man who was couched by 
Cheselden, he remarks, in support of 
his own doctrine, that visible objects 
ate seen to be external to the sight ; 
and in commenting on the young man’s 
statement, that “he thought all objects 
whatever touched his eyes as what he 
felt did his skin,’ he remarks, we 
say, upon this, that it clearly proves 
“visible objects appeared external 
even to his body, to say nothing of his 
mind.” External even to his body! 
Surely Mr Bailey did not expect that 
the young man was to perceive visible 
things to be én his visible body. Surely 
he does not think that the hands of 
Berkeley's argument would have been 
strengthened by any such preposterous 
revelation. Surely he is not such @ 
crude speculator as to imagine that the 
mind is én the body, like the brain, the 
liver, or the lungs; and that to bear out 
Berkeley's theory, it was necessary that 
the visible universe, of which the visi- 
ble body is a part, should be seen to be 
in this mind internal again in its turn 
to the visible body. Truly this is 
ravelling the hank of thought with a 
vengeance. 

Berkeley’s doctrine with regard to 
the outness of visible objects, we would 
state to be this :—All these objects are 
directly seen to be external to each 
other, but none of them are seen or 
can be seen, for the reason above 
given, to be external to the eye itself. 
He holds that the knowledge that they 
are external to the eyethat they pos- 
sess a real and tangible outness in- 
dependent of the sight—is entirely 
brought about by the operation of 
another sense—the sense of touch. He 
further maintains that the tactual sen- 
sations having been repeatedly expe- 
rienced along with the visual sensa~ 
tions, which yield no such judgment, 
these visual sensations come at length 
of themselves, and in the absence of 
the tactual impressions, to suggest ob- 
jects as external to the eye, that is, as 
endowed with real and tangible outness ; 
and so perfect is the association, that 
the seer seems to originate out of his 
own native powers, a knowledge for 
which he is wholly indebted to his 
brother the toucher. 

Now Mr Bailey views the doctrine 
in a totally different light. Acéording 
to him Berkeley's doctrine is, that not 
only the tangible outness of objects, or 
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their distance from the eye, is not im- 
mediately perceived by sight, but that 
not even their visible outness or their 
distance from one another is so per- 
ceived. He thinks that, according to 
Berkeley, the latter kind of outness is 
suggested by certain “ internal feelings” 
—Heaven knows what they are—no 
less than the former. He does not see 
that this “internal feeling,” as he calls 
it, is itself the very sensation of visible 
outness as above explained. He seems 
to think that, according to Berkeley, the 
eye does not even see visible things to be 
out of one another—out of our visible 
bodies for example; but that thedisintri- 
cation of them is accomplished by a pro- 
cess of suggestion. No wonder that he 
makes dreadful havoc with the Bishop’s 
doctrine of association. The following 
is his statement of that doctrine :— 

“ Outness is not immediately per- 
ceived by sight, but only suggested to 
our thoughts by certain visible ideas 
and sensations attending vision. Ber- 
keley (he continues) thus in fact repre- 
sents the visual perception of objects 
as external, to be an instance of the 
association of ideas. If, however, he 
had clearly analyzed the process in 

uestion, he would have perceived the 

allacy into which he had fallen. It 
is impossible that the law of mind, by 
which one thing suggests another, 
should produce any such effect as the 
one ascribed to it. Suppose we have 
an internal feeling A, which has never 
been attended with any sensation or 
perception of outness, and that it is 
experienced at the same time with the 
external sensation B. After A and B 
have been thus experienced together, 
they will, according to the law of asso- 
ciation, suggest each other. When the 
internal feeling occurs, it will bring to 
mind the external one, and vice versa. 
But this is all. Let there be a thou- 
sand repetitions of the internal feeling 
with the external sensation, and all 
that can be effected will be, that the 
one will invariably suggest the other. 
Berkeley’s theory, however, demands 
more than this. He maintains that 
because the internal feeling has been 
found to be accompanied by the exter- 
nal one, it will when experienced alone, 
not only suggest the external sensa- 
tion, but absolutely be regarded as 
external itself, or rather be converted 
into the perception of an external 
object. It may be asserted, without 
hesitation, that there is nothing in the 
whole operations of the human mind 
analogous to such a process.” 
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There certainly is nothing in the 
mental operations analogous to such a 
process, and just as little is there any 
thing in the whole writings of Berke- 
ley analogous to such a doctrine. 
Throughout this statement, the fallacy 
and the mistake are entirely on the 
side of Mr Bailey. The “ outness” 
which he here declares Berkeley to hold 
as suggested, he evidently imagines to 
be visible outness: whereas Berkeley 
distinctly holds that visible outness is 
never suggested by sight at all, or by 
any “ visible ideas or sensations at- 
tending vision,” and that it is only 
ay outness which is so suggested. 
“ Sight (says Berkeley, Works, vol.i. 
147) doth not suggest or in any way 
inform us that the visible object we im- 
mediately perceive exists at a distance.” 
What Berkeley maintains is, that vi- 
sion with its accompanying sensations 
suggests to us another kind of out- 
ness and of objects which are invi- 
sible, and which always remain invisi- 
ble, but which may be perceived by 
touch, provided we go through the pro- 
cess necessary for such a perception. 
He admits the immediate and unsug- 
gested sensation of visible outness in 
the sense explained above—that all visi- 
ble things are directly seen to be ex- 
ternal to our visible bodies, only deny- 
ing (and we think we have assigned 
good grounds for this denial) that any 
of them are seen to be external to our 
own invisible sight. He maintains that 
this direct sensation of visible outness 
comes through experience to suggest 
the perception of a different, namely of 
a tangible and invisible, outness. He 
asserts (we shall here adopt Mr Bai- 
ley’s language, with some slight varia- 
tion giving our view of the case,) that 
in consequence of there having been a 
thousand repetitions of the sensation 
of visible outness with the sensation 
of tangible outness, the one will inva- 
riably suggest the other. And his 
theory demands no more than this. 
He never maintains that because the 
sensation of visible outness—already 
explained, we beg the reader to keep 
in mind, as the sensation of visible 
objects as external to one another, but 
not as external to the sense perceiving 
them—he never maintains that because 
this sensation has been found to be ac- 
companied by the sensation of tangible 
outness, that it will, when experienced 
alone, not only suggest the tangible 
outness, but absolutely be regarded as 
tangible itself, or be converted into the 
perception of a tangible object. He 
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never, we say, maintains any thing 


like this, as Mr Bailey represents him 
to do. It may therefore be asserted 
with hesitation, that there is nothing 
in the whole history of philosophical 
criticism analogous to the blunder of 
his reviewer. Nothing is easier than 
to answer a disputant when we con- 
fute, as his, a theory of our making. 

Berkeley informs us, ‘that visual sen- 
sation—that is, the direct perception 
of the outness of visible things with 
regard to one another, having been 
frequently accompanied with sensa- 
tions of their tactual outness and 
tactual magnitudes, comes at length, 
through the law of association, to sug- 
gest to us that they are external also 
to the eye, although we never see them 
to be so; and to suggest this to us—of 
course as the word suggestion implies 
—in the absence of the tactual sensa- 
tions. Thus the visual sensations, 
which, in the absence of the tactual 
sensations,call up the tactual sensations, 
resemble a language, the words of 
which, in the absence of things, call 
up the ideas of things. Thus the word 
rose, in the absence of a rose, suggests 
the idea of that flower; and thus a visi- 
ble rose, not seen as external to the 
eye, does, in the absence of a tangible 
or touched rose, suggest a tangible or 
touched rose as an object external to 
the eye. ‘“ But,” says Mr Bailey, 
“ this comparison completely fails. 
To make it tally we must suppose that 
the audible name, by suggesting the 
visible flower, becomes itself a visible 
object.” What! does he then suppose 
that Berkeley holds that the visible 
flower, by suggesting the tangible flower, 
becomes itself a tangible object? To 
make Mr Bailey’s objection tell, Ber- 
keley must be represented as holding 
this monstrous opinion, which he most 
assuredly never did. 

Our limits prevent us from follow- 
ing either Berkeley or his reviewer 
through the further details of this spe- 
culation. But we think that we have 

inted out with sufficient distinctness 

Bailey’s fundamental blunder, upon 
which the whole of his supposed refu- 
tation of Berkeley is built, and which 
consists in this: that he conceives the 
Bishop to maintain that the perception 
of visible outness, or the distance of 
objects among themselves, is as much 
the result of suggestion as the know- 
ledge of tangible outness, or the dis- 
tance of ohjects from the organ of 
sight. He seems to think Berkeley's 
doctrine to be this : that our visual sen- 
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sations are mere internal feelings, in 
which there is originally and directly 
no kind of outness at all involved, not 
even the outness of one visible thing 
from another visible thing ; and that 
this outness is in some way or other 
suggested to the mind by these inter- 
nal feelings. But, says he, Berkeley’s 
theory demands more than this: for 
* the internal feeling not only suggests 
the idea of the external object, but by 
doing so, suggests the idea, or, if I 
may use figure, infuses the perception 
of tts own externality.” And he can- 
not understand how this result should 
be produced by any process of asso- 
ciation. But neither does Berkeley’s 
theory demand that it should; for 
this “internal feeling” is itself, as 
we have already remarked, the direct 
perception of visible outness, — that 
is to say, the outness of objects in 
relation, for instance, to our own 
visible bodies; and so far there is no 
suggestion at all in the case, nor any 
occasion for any suggestion. Sug- 
gestion comes into play when we judge 
that, over and above the outness of 
objects viewed in relation to them- 
selves and our visible bodies, there is 
another kind of outness connected with 
these objects; namely, their outness 
in relation to the organ itself which’ 
perceives them; and this suggestion 
takes place only after we have learned, 
through the experience of touch, to 
localize that organ. Having thus in- 
dicated the leading mistake which lies 
at the root of Mr Bailey’s attempted 
refutation, we shall bid adieu both 
to him and Berkeley, and shall con- 
clude by hazarding one or two specula- 
tions of our own, in support of the con- 
clusions of the latter. 

How do we come to judge that ob- 
jects are external to the eye as distin- 
guished from our perception, that they 
are external to one another—and how 
do we come tojudge that they possess 
a real magnitude quite different from 
their visible magnitude? These are 
the two fundamental questions of the 
Berkelian optics ; and in mpeg | 
to answer them, we must go to wor 
experimentally, and strive to appre- 
hend the virgin facts of seeing, un¢om- 
bined with any other facts we may have 
become acquainted with from other 
sources. Let us suppose, then, that we 
are merely an eye, which, however, as 
it is not yet either tangible or locali- 
zed, we shall call the soul the seer. 
Let this seer be provided with a due 
complement of objects, which are mere 
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colours in thé form of houses, clouds, 
rivers, woods, and mountains. Every 
thing is excluded but sight and co- 
lours. Nothing but pure seeing is the 
order ofthe day. Now, here it is ob- 
vious that the seer must pronounce 
itself or its organ to be precisely com- 
mensurate in extent with the things 
seen. It may either suppose the dia- 
meter of the landscape to be con- 
formed to the size of its diameter, or 
it may suppose its diameter con- 
formed to the size of the landscape. 
It is quite immaterial which it does, 
but one or other of these judgments it 
must form. The-seer and the seen 
must be pronounced to be co-extensive 
with one another. No judgment to a 
contrary effect—no judgment that the 
organ is infinitely disproportioned to 
its objects, is as yet possible. Well, 
we shall suppose that these objects 
keep shifting up and down within the 
sphere of the organ, growing larger 
and smaller, fainter and brighter in 
colour, and so forth. Still no new 
result takes place: there is still no- 
thing but simple seeing. Until at 
length one particular bifurcated pheno- 
menon, with black extremities at one 
end, and lateral appendages, each of 
them terminating in a somewhat broad 
instrument, with five points of rather 
a pinky hue, begins to stir. Ha! 
What's this? This is something new 
—this is something very different from 
seeing. One of the objects within the 
sight, one of our own visual pheno- 
mena has evolved, by all that’s won- 
derful ! a new set of sensations entirely 
different from any thing connected 
with vision. We will call them mus- 
cular sensations. As this is the only 
one of all the visual phenomena which 
has evolved these new sensations, the 
attention of the seer is naturally di- 
rected to its operations. Let us then 
_ attend to it particularly. It moves 
into close proximity with other visual 
objects, and here another new and 
startling series of sensations ensues 
—sensations which our seer never 
found to arise when any of the other 
visual phenomena came together. We 
will call these our sensations of touch. 
The attention is now directed more 
particularly than ever to the proceed- 
ings of this bifurcated phenomenon. 
It raises one of the aforesaid lateral 
appendages, and with one of the points 
in which it terminates, it feels its way 
over the other portions of its surface. 
Certain portions of this touched sur- 
face are not visible; but the seer, by 
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calling into play the muscular sensa- 
tions, that is, by moving the upper 
part of this phenomenon, can bring 
many of them within its sphere, and 
hence the seer concludes that all of 
the felt portions would become visible, 
were no limit put to these movements 
and muscular sensations. Very well. 
This point, which occupies an infinite- 
ly small space among the visual phe- 
nomena, continues its manipulating 
progress, until it at length happens to 
rest upon avery sensitive and orbed 
surface, about its own ‘size, situated in 
the upper part of the bifurcated ob- 
ject. And now what ensues? Speak- 
ing out of the information and expe- 
rience which we have as yet acquired, 
we should naturally say that merely 
this can ensue—that if the point (let 
us now call it our finger) and the orb- 
ed surface on which it rests are out 
of the sphere of sight, the seer has 
nothing to do with it—that it is sim- 
ply a case of touch: or if the finger 
and the surface are within the sphere 
of sight, that then the finger will mere- 
ly hide from our view a surface co-ex- 
tensive with itself, as it does in other 
similar instances—and that in either 
case, all the other objects of sight will 
be left as visible and entire as ever. 
But no; neither of these two results is 
what ensues. What then does ensue ? 
This’ astounding and almost incon- 
ceivable result ensues; that the whole 
visual phenomena are suddenly obli- 
terated as completely as if they had 
never been. One very small visible 
point, performing certain operations 
within the eye, and coming in contact 
with a certain surface as small as it- 
self, and which must also be conceived 
as lying within the eye, not only obli- 
terates that small surface, but extin- 
guishes a whole landscape which is 
visibly many million times larger 
than itself. If this result were not the 
fact, it would be altogether incredible. 
From this moment, then, a new world 
is revealed to us, in which we find that 
instead of the man and all visible ob- 
jects being in the eye, the eye is in 
the man: and that these objects being 
visibly external to the bifurcated phe- 
nomenon whose operations we have 
been superintending, and which we 
shall now call ourselves—they must 
consequently be external (although 
even yet they are never visibly so) 
to the eye also.. The seer, the great 
eye, within which we supposed all 
this to be ‘transacted, breaks -as it 
were, and falls away, while the little 
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surface to which the forefinger was 
applied, and which it covered, be- 
comes, and from this time hence 
forward continues, to be our true eye. 
Thus, by a very singular process, do 
we find ourselves, as it were, within 
our own eye a procedure which is 
rescued from absurdity by this consi- 
deration, that our eye itself—our tan- 
gible eye—is also found within the 
primary eye, as we may call it—which 
latter eye falling away when the expe- 
rience of touch commences, the man and 
the universe which surrounds him start 
forth into their true place as external 
to the seer, and the new secondary eye, 
revealed by touch, becoming localized, 
shrinks into its true proportions, now 
very limited when tactually compared 
with the objects which fall under its 
inspection. And all this magical crea- 
tion—all our knowledge that objects 
are out of the eye, and that the size of 
this organ bears an infinitely small 
proportion to the real magnitude of 
objects —all this is the work of the 
touch, and of the touch alone.* 
Perhaps the following consideration 
may help the reader to understand how 
the sight becomes instructed by the 
touch. Our natural visual judgment 
undoubtedly is, as we have said, that 
the eye aud the landscape which it 
sees are precisely co-extensive with 
each other; and the natural conclusion 
must be, that whatever surface is suffi- 
cient to cover the one, must be sufficient 
to cover the other also. But is this 
found to be the case? By no means. 
You lay your finger on your eye, and 
it completely covers it. You then lay 
the same finger on the landscape, and 
it does not cover, perhaps, the hundred 
millionth part of its surface. Thus 
are the judgments and conclusions of 
the eye corrected and refuted by the 
experience of the finger, until, at length, 
the eye actually believes that it sees 
things to be larger than itself—a total 
mistake, however, on its part, as Ber- 
keley was the first to show; for the 
object which it seems to see as greatly 
larger than itself, is only suggested by 
another object which is always smaller 
than itself. The small visible object 
suggests the thought of a large tangible 
object, and the latter it is which chiefly 
occupies the mind ; but still it is never 
seen—it is merely suggested by the 
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other object which alone is presented 
to the vision. 

By looking through a pair of spec 
tacles, any one may convince himself 
of the impossibility of our seeing the 
teal and tangible magnitude of things 
or of our seeing any thing which 
exceeds the expansion of the retina, 
A lofty tower, you will say, exceeds 
the expansion of the retina cer 
tainly a tangible, a suggested tower, 
does so: but does a visible, a seen 
tower, ever do so?- Make the experi- 
ment, good reader, and you will find 
that it never does. Look, then, at this 
tower from a small distance, through a 
pair of spectacles, which form a sort of 
projected retina, not much, if at all, 
larger than your real retina. At first 
sight you will probably say that it 
looks about a hundred feet high, and, 
at any rate, that you see it to be infi- 
nitely larger than your own eye. But 
look again, attending in some degree 
to the size of your spectacle glasses, 
and you shall see that it does not 
stretch across one half, or perhaps one 
fourth, of their diameter. And if a 
fairy pencil, as Adam Smith supposes, 
were to come between your eye and 
the glass, the picture sketched by it 
thereon, answering in the exactest con- 
formity to the dimensions of the tower 
you see, would be an image, probably 
not the third of an inch high, or the 
hundredth part of an inch broad. This 
is certainly not what you seem to see, 
but this is certainly what you do see. 
These are the dimensions into which 
your lofty tower has shrunk. Now is 
this tower, seen to be one-third of an 
inch high, and very much smaller than 
the retina, represented by the spec- 
tacles—is this tower another tower, 
seen to be a hundred feet high, and 
infinitely larger than the retina, and 
existing out of the mind, in rerum na- 
tura ? or is not the latter tower merely 
suggested by the former ideal one, in 
consequence of the great disparity 
which touch, and touch alone, has 
proved to exist between the thing see- 
ing and the thing seen? Unquestion- 
ably the latter view of the matter is 
the true one; seen objects are always 
ideal, and always remain ideal—they 
have no existence in rerum natura. 
They merely suggest other objects of 
a real, or at least of a tangible kind, 





, * It may, perhaps, be thought that all this information might be acquired by the 
simple act of closing our eyelids. But here the tactual sensations are so faint, that we 
might be doubtful whether the veil was drawn over our eye or over the face of things. 


Our limits prevent us from stating other objections to which this explanation is exposed. 
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with which they have no necessary, 
but merely an arbitrary connexion, 
established by custom and experience. 
So much upon the idealism of the eye. 
In conclusion, we wish to hazard 
one remark on the subject of inverted 
images depicted on the retina. Ex- 
ternal objects, we are told, are repre- 
sented on the retina in an inverted 
position, or with their upper parts 
pointing downwards. Now, in one 
sense this may be true, but in another 
sense it appears to us to be unanswer- 
ably false. Every visible object must 
be conceived as made up of a great 
number of minima visibilia, or smallest 
visible points. From each of these a 
cone of rays proceeds, with its base 
falling on the pupil of the eye. Here 
the rays are refracted by the humours 
- so as to form other cones, the apices of 
which are projected on the retina. The 
cones of rays proceeding from the up- 
per minima visibilia of the object are 
refracted into foci on the lower part 
of the retina ; while those coming from 
the lower minima of the object are re- 
fracted into foci on the upper part of 
the retina. So far the matter is per- 
fectly demonstrable; so far we have 
. an image on the retina, the lower parts 
of which correspond with the upper 
parts of the object. But what kind of 
image is it—what is the nature of the 
inversion which here takes place? We 
answer that it is an image in which 
not one single minimum is in itself re- 
versed, but in which all the minima 
are transposed merely in relation to one 
another. 'The inversion regards merely 
the relative position of the minima, 
and not the minima themselves. Thus, 
the upward part of each minimum in 
the object must also point upwards in 
the image on the retina. For what 
principle is there in optics or in geo- 
metry, in physiology or in the humours 
of the eye, to reverse it? We do not 
see how opticians can dispute this fact, 
except by saying that these minima 
have no extension, and consequently 
have neither an up nor a down; but 
that is a position which we think they 
will Soil venture to maintain. We 
can make our meaning perfectly plain 
by the following illustrative diagram 
—In the lines of figures, 
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each of which is a minimum visibile, or 
smallest point from which a cone of 
rays can come. Now, the ordinary 
optical doctrine, as we understand it, 
is, that this string of beads A falls 
upon the retina in an image in the 
form of the row of figures B; that is 
to say, in an image in which the bead 
1 is thrown with its head downwards 
on the retina, and all the other beads 
in the same way with their heads 
downwards. Now, on the contrary, it 
appears to us demonstrable, that the 
beads A must fall upon the retina in 
an image in the form of the row of 
figures C ; that is to say, in an image 
in which each particular bead or mini- 
mum lies with its head upwards upon 
the retina. Inthe annexed scheme our 
meaning, and the difference between 
the two views, are made perfectly 
plain ; and, it is evident, that if the ob- 
ject were reduced to only one minimum 
—the bead 2, for instance—there would 
be no inversion, but a perfectly erect 
image of it thrown upon the retina. 

Now, there are just five different ways 
in which the fact we have now stated 
may be viewed. It is either a fact 
notoriously announced in all or in 
most optical works; and if it is so, we 
are surprised (though our reading has 
not been very extensive in that way) 
that we should never have come across 
it. Or else it is a fact so familiar to 
all optical writers, and so obvious and 
common-place in itself, that they never 
have thought it necessary or worth 
their while to announce it. But if 
this be the case, we cannot agree with 
them; we think that it is a fact as re- 
condite and as worthy of being stated 
as many others that are emphatically 
insisted on in the science. Or else, 
though neither notorious nor familiar, 
it may have been stated by some one 
or by some few optical writers. If so, 
we should thank any one who would 
be kind enough to refer us to the 
works in which it is to be found. Or 
else, fourthly, it is a false fact, and 
admits of being demonstrably dis- 
proved. If so, we should like to see 
it done. Or else, lastly, it is a true, 
and a new, and a demonstrable fact ; 
and if so, we now call upon all optical 
writers, from this time henceforward, 
to adopt it. We do not pretend to 
decide which of these views is the 
true one. We look to Dr Brewster 
for a reply; for neither his, nor any 
other man’s rationale of the inverted 
images, appears to us to be at all com- 
plete or satisfactorily made out with- 
out its admission. 
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garden, 47—the Florence museum, 48 








—the birds in it, 49—-the snake room 
50. No. IV. approach to Venice, 721 
‘Venice, 723—its prisons, 724 — the 
society of St Rock, 726—travellers in 
Italy, 728—St George’s, 729—Napo- 
leon’s acacia garden, 730—St Marc’s, 
732—the pictures in, ib—the armou- 
ry, 733—bead manufactory, 734—the 


regatta, 735—the Armenian convent, 


737—the bridge of sighs, 738, 

Slave trade, the, 47. 

Spaniards in London, 25. 

Spy, the, a tale of the Carlist war, 33. 

Steam, future progress and results of, 
636. 

Style, specimens of, from the daily press, 
516. 

Sympathizers, the American, 143. 

Ten years of the Whigs, Part I., 130— 
effects of the last French revolution on 
their prospects, 131—their accession to 
power in 1830, 133—they introduce the 


Reform Bill, 134—and the Irish Coer- . 


cion Bill, 189—secession of Lords Grey, 
Stanley, &c. from them, 140—formation 
of the Melbourne ministry, ib.— Part II., 
258—they withdraw the Coercion bill, 
259—their resignation, 260—their at- 
tack on the Irish establishment, 262— 
debate on their proposed Appropriation 
clause, 265—they re-enter office, 268 
—their coalition with O’Connell, 269 
—they abandon the Appropriation 
clause, 272-275—their final resigna- 
tion, 276. 

Thames Tunnel, the, 782. 

Theatres, the London, 431, 639. 

Things of the day, No. I., the libel law, 
141—-sympathizers, 143—banks, 146— 
the slave trade, 147--Lord Roden, 150. 
No. II., the army, 398—the Church of 
England, 400—Circassia, 405—-Eng- 
lish agriculture, 406—the Corn laws, 
414. No. III., Dost Mohammed, 506 
—lIreland, 509—cemeteries, 510—the 
earthquake, 511— marriage, 513— 
style, 516—photography, 517—poor 
‘laws, 518. ‘No. IV., music, 621—nun- 
neries, 623—bibliomania, 624— Dr 
Dee, 626—Circassia, 629—copyright, 
634—steam, 636—Part V.,the Thames 
Tunnel, 782—Madame D’Arblay, 784 
—the Railway, 794—Hamburg, 797. 

Thoughts on the modes of ornamenting 
the new Houses of Parliament, 388— 
objections to fresco, ib.—to oil paint- 
ing on the walls, 389—and to exclu- 
sively historical subjects, 391—defence 


-f i ae 390—subjects suggested, 


+ jp hard to die in spring,” a poem, 

To HB., by the author of the life of 
Burke, 535. 

Venice, sketches of, 721. 

Venus, Homer’s hymn to, translated, 579. 

Verdict of a French jury, the, a trial in 
1834, 768. 

Versailles, the portraits of, 323—the rail- 
way accident at, 794. 

Villa Medici, the, 354. 

Villiers, Mr, exposure of his fallacies on 
the Corn question, 546. 

Westminster Abbey, 648. 

Whigs, ten years of the, Part I., 130— 
effects of the last French revolution on 
their prospects, 131—their accession to 
power in 1830, 133—they introduce the 
Reform bill,134—and the Irish{Coercion 
bill, 139—secession of Lord Grey, Sir 
James Graham, &c. from them, 140— 
formation of the Melbourne ministry, 
ib. Part II. 258—they withdraw the 
Coercion bill, 259—and resign, 260— 
their Irish appropriation clause, 263— 
debate on it, 265—they return to power, 
268—their compact with O’Connell, 
269—abandon the appropriation clause, 
272, 275—their final resignation, 276. 

Who is the murderer? a problem in the 
law of circumstantial evidence, 553. 

World of London, the, Part VIII., fo- 
reigners in London, Fré€hch, 22—Ita- 
lian, 23—Savoyards, 24— Spaniards, 
Germans, and Americans, 25—Jews, 
26—.Gipsies, 31. Part 1X., homeless 
people, 173—homeless great people, 
174—club people, 176—parlour people, 
177—dinnerless homeless people, 185 
utterly homeless people, 190. Part X., 
London recreations, 370—social relax. 
ations, 373—going in state, 375—the 
parks and gardens, 380—the fairs, 384 
—the Derby day, 386. Part XI., 417 
—exhibitions, 419—the British mu. 
seum, 420—the National gallery, 421 
— zoological society’s exhibition, 424—_ 
horticultural exhibitions, 425—music. 
426—the Italian opera, 429—the thea- 
tres, 431. Part XII. theatricals, 639— 
Westminster abbey and the Tower, 648 
killed, wounded, and missing, 650. 

Zoological gardens, foreign, 42. 

society’s exhibitions, the Lon- 

don, 424. 
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